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PREFATORY NOTE. 



The present work, the outcome of several years' practical 
experience in teaching English literature, is intended as a 
text-book for the middle forms of schools, and is designed to 
form a stepping-stone between the bare summary and the 
more elaborate and extensive critical works. It aims at 
presenting a descriptive rather than a critical account of 
English writers from Chaucer to Tennyson, an account in 
which due proportion is observed between the greater and 
the lesser writers. It makes no pretension to be exhaustive, 
and was undertaken solely in the belief that a simple and 
straightforward account of English literature on the lines here 
adopted would fill a place yet unoccupied in the schools. 

The plan of the book is to deal separately with the lives 
and works of the greater writers, and to group in classes 
those of lesser note and importance. An attempt has been 
made throughout to indicate the relations of the writers to 
their forerunners, to their own times, and to their successors. 

The period traversed is divided into four parts, as follows : 
(i) from Chaucer to Marlowe; (2) from Shakespeare to 
Dryden ; (3) from Pope to Cowper ; (4) from Wordsworth to 
Tennyson. Each of these is provided with a chronological 
table and an index, and, while complete in itself, fits into the 
scheme of the whole. 

Short illustrative passages from the works of most of the 
writers are incorporated with the text, but as it was impossible, 
within the space at command, adequately to represent the 
work of the greater writers, two companion volumes of selec- 
tions are being prepared : 

( 1 ) Specimens of English poetry from Chaucer to Tennysoa. 

(2) Specimens of English prose from CVv^.wc^x \.o C-aA-^X^^ 
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It is hoped that these will fulfil a useful ofifice among school 
text-books. 

In writing the work a wide range of authorities has neces- 
sarily been consulted ; to acknowledge special obligations is 
impossible : it is hoped, therefore, that this general acknow- 
ledgment will suffice 

December J 8th, iSgj. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



IT is a wise thing, before we plunge into any new study, 
to try and give ourselves some account of what it is 
that we mean by it, and what it is that we expect from it. 
And therefore an historical sketch of English literature 
opens rightly with a consideration of the nature and the 
value of literature in general. What can books do for 
us? and in what spirit ought we to read them? — those are 
the preliminary qijestions which we must ask. And the 
answers which we shall find to them may perhaps help 
to assure us that we are not following a vain quest, on a 
track that leads no whither, and may furnish some ideas 
that, if kept steadily in mind, will serve as guides and 
sign-posts throughout the journey. 

In these days of scientific and technical education, it 
is perhaps necessary to make an apology for proposing 
literature as a desirable subject for study at all. There 
is a very common feeling abroad that books, and espe- 
cially poetry-books, are not practical. You hear it said, 
"Science deals with things \ literature deals only with 
words \ surely it is better to study things rather than 
words, which are but the images and pale copies of 
things ". Now if this were a true account of literature, if 
it really dealt only with words and in no sense with things, 
the study of it would certainly be a very empty and un- 
profitable exercise. It would then be indeed better to 
straightway shut up our Shakespeares and onxi \K^<3^>s.^ 
and to devote all our laborioMS m^\.'& ^xA ^»i^ ^^ *^^ 
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museum or the workshop. And unfortunately literature 
is too often taught so as to give a real handle to this 
charge that is brought against it. It is made, and unr 
wisely made, a mere matter of "words,* words, words". 
We read the very greatest books in our schools, but we 
read them in the wrong spirit, not for the wisdom and 
the beauty that they contain, but only as so much raw 
material for lessons in philology and grammar. So that 
you may have a student of Virgil who is quite familiar 
with all the Greek constructions in the ^neid^ and 
entirely ignorant as to why the writer persistently calls 
i^neas " pious ", or how that epithet is to be reconciled 
with the hero's conduct towards Dido; and a student of 
Hamlety who would be quite prepared to write a page 
on the possible meanings of a " dram of eale ", but would 
be sorely gravelled if you thought of asking him why 
Hamlet was so exceedingly disrespectful to the venerable 
Polonius. It cannot be too often repeated that to ap- 
proach literature in this spirit is to approach it in the 
wrong spirit. It is like studying the picture of some 
great master simply as an illustration of anatomy, without 
paying any regard to the beauty of colour and design, or 
to the beauty of expression. A knowledge of bodily 
structure is essential to the artist, and useful even to the 
student of pictures, but it is not the only thing nor the 
important thing to attend to. And similarly in literature, 
a knowledge of the history and structure of language is 
essential to the writer, and useful even to the student of 
books, but to treat it as the main object of study is only 
to mistake the proportion and the relative value of things. 
But when this preference of the letter to the soul is 
put aside, and literature is studied with a right perception 
of its meaning and of the true significance of the various 
'*iments contained in it, then it declares itself as con- 
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cerned by no means with words alone, but with things, in 
as real a sense as any science under the sun. For there 
are things in the world of a higher order than plants and 
stones and beetles, or anything that the microscope and 
the test-tube reveal to us; things spiritual, as well as 
things material and palpable; and with such things it is 
that literature has to do. Knowledge, like life itself, has 
its twofold aspect. There are the facts of organic and 
inorganic nature, upon which all the sciences are built; 
and beyond and above these there are the facts of con- 
sciousness, of man and of man's quick sight and subtle 
brain and aspiring soul. These, no less than the others, 
are worthy of study in their turn ; and of these in all their 
intricate working, since the world grew articulate, litera- 
ture is the witness and the imperishable record. Books 
there are, as Charles Lamb said, that are no books, 
biblia a-biblia; not alone "Court Calendars, Directories, 
Pocket-books ", and the like, but whatsoever at any time 
has been written merely as a task for gain, with nothing 
in it of heart and nothing of soul. These are not litera- 
ture; they vanish from memory, and only cumber our 
libraries. But the real books, the books that count and 
always will count, what are they but the spiritual history 
of humanity? For whenever, throughout the ages, a man 
has seen clearly, or has had a great thought, or has been 
thrilled with a splendid emotion, then he. has straightway 
gone and put it in a book, that we who come after may 
see and think and feel with him. " Literature is a criti- 
cism of life", said Matthew Arnold, "because it pre- 
serves the best that has been known and thought in the 
world." "The best things, said in the best way", let 
that stand for our definition. And of literature, thus 
interpreted, the borders are wide. There vs \<2k<^\sv \ss. *^ 
for all that is written honest\y and vj^, ^^««v SNx^ n-^.^ 
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epic to the blind crowder's ballad. Men of all characters 
and all tempers, the grave historian and the light-hearted 
lyrist, the dreamer of high dreams, and the patient 
observer of some minute corner of real life; each, by 
simply giving the best that was in him, has helped to 
pile up the vast treasure which is the most precious 
inheritance' of humanity. Therefore to read great books 
is to have the companionship of the aristocracy among 
the dead. We may be poor and of no account; our 
lives may be passed in sordid and vulgar surroundings; 
yet, if we will, we are welcome to the very best of society; 
we may escape from the prison of the self to breathe the 
diviner air, and in the heaven of " those who know " may 
share the meditations of Plato and of Dante. And in 
this fellowship with the great minds of the past, this 
intimacy with things lovely and of good report, there lies 
the true education. Plato himself saw this, when he 
would have none but noble poets and noble artists in 
his ideal city, " that so our young citizens, dwelling as it 
were in a boon clime, may drink in both by eye and ear 
the spirit of noble works, the very breeze itself blowing, 
you might say, from regions of health, and insensibly 
from their earliest years moulding them into harmony and 
conformity with beauty and with reason ".^ 

But this educative power of literature, which Plato here 
speaks of, is something of which at the time we are hardly 
aware. Its influence upon us is an unconscious one, 
akin to that of the atmosphere, or of the common every- 
day sights of childhood. And there can be no doubt that 
an early familiarity, however uncritical and unsystematic, 
with great books is one of the forces which make most 
strongly for education. Insensibly, by ways silent and 
undreamt of, it informs the character and moulds the 

1 Republic, book iii. chap. is. 
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imagination. Wordsworth, in one of his most inspired 

passages, speaks of the quite similar workings of an early 

familiarity with the beauty and the mystery of external 

nature. " She shall be mine ", he makes Nature say of 

Lucy : 

She shall be mine, and I will make 
A Lady of my own. 

Myself will to my darling be 

Both law and impulse : and with me 

The Girl, in rock and plain. 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 

Shall feel an overseeing power 

To kindle or restrain. 

She shall be sportive as the Fawn, 
That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs ; 
And hers shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things. 

The floating Clouds their state shall lend 

To her ; for her the willow bend ; 

Nor shall she &iil to see 

Even in the motions of the Storm 

Grace that shall mould the Maiden's form 

By silent sympathy. 

The Stars of midnight shall be dear 

To her ; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place 

Where Rivulets dance their wayward round, 

And beauty born of murmuring sound 

Shall pass into her face. 

Thus Wordsworth of Nature ; and through books, 
especially such books as have the grandeur and simplicity 
of Wordsworth and of Nature, there is the same ready 
avenue to the stores of spiritual strength. ^xA ^\r^^a5^ 
consolation that lie at the Yieait ol xJcaxv^. ^'^ "^^^^ 
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books as with Nature, there comes a moment when this 
uncritical, unsystematic acceptance, so valuable in child- 
hood, no longer suffices us. We desire to drink a deeper 
draught of the Pierian spring, to surrender ourselves more 
completely and with fuller insight to that power which 
as yet we but dimly and vaguely feel. And the finer 
understanding of literature to which we now aspire, does 
not, like the first childish intimacy, come without taking 
thought for it. To win that secret, as to win anything 
else that is worth possessing, calls for its renunciations 
and its arduous toils. The kingdom of heaven is not 
taken by storm. Would we learn the great language and 
catch the clear accents of the masters of speech and song, 
we must prepare ourselves for a task that requires no small 
time, and is attended by no small difficulties. There is 
that obvious difficulty, which presents itself in some 
measure in approaching the earlier literature of one's own 
country, and which becomes really serious when one 
approaches any part of the literatures of other peoples and 
other countries, the difficulty of accustoming oneself to 
an alien tongue and an alien idiom. This in itself is so 
considerable, that, as has been pointed out, the surmount- 
ing of it is unfortunately too often taken as an end instead 
of as a means to the study of literature. And when, by 
the aid of grammar and dictionary and translation, this 
initial difficulty has been at last overcome, there still 
remains the further and perhaps even greater difficulty of 
learning to see what we read in its proper historical perspec- 
tive. For no writer, however great, stands absolutely 
alone; each is the child of his own age, and the brother 
of his own people; nor is a complete understanding of 
any man's work possible, without some knowledge of the 
conditions under which it had its being, of the influences 
wViiVy^ helped to shape its form and inspire its purpose. 
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This is an universal law. Wordsworth, indeed, says of 
Milton, "Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart"; and 
in a sense this is true, not of Milton alone, but of many 
another poet, the grandeur and purity of whose soul has 
outshone the petty and warped aims of lesser men, as the 
steadfast planet outshines the street-lamps. But it is not 
true if it is taken to mean that Milton or any of Milton's 
kin lived a life which was out of all relation to the com- 
mon life of his own countrymen in his own day. The 
greatest are none the less, in their degree, subject to the 
ordinary limitations of humanity: their keenest vision 
cannot pierce far beyond the possibilities of existing 
knowledge, nor their highest aspirations soar a pitch out 
of all reach of existing ideals: the spiritual interests of 
those around them, purified and widened, it may be, in 
scope, but still essentially the same, are theirs also, and in 
their noblest utterances they do but give fuller and more 
conscious expression to the very ideas which, in forms 
crude and ill-defined, sway the contemporary masses. 
And, therefore, as in a mirror, they " show the very age 
and body of the time his form and pressure". The 
annals of our country are written in its poets and novelists, 
no less than in its historians. As you pass from Chaucer to 
Spenser, and again from Spenser to Milton, the complete 
history of the Renascence is unrolled before you; while 
in the pages of Shakespeare, and in a less measure in 
those of Pope or of Tennyson, you may find the abstract 
and brief chronicle of a whole epoch of national civilization. 
It is also of course true, and should not be forgotten, that 
the greater a writer is, the more he takes his stand upon 
certain broad humanities, which are not of an age, but 
for all time; and this may be thought to require some 
modification of what has just been said. The. s^^^ax 
elementary facts of existence, bvtlYv 3tTvd\a^iQ>M. "axA ^^saJ^\ 
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the primal relations of man to God, of lover to maiden, 
of mother to child; these themes, and others like them, 
have been at the root of every literature throughout the 
centuries. Homer knew them, and our latter-day singers 
are not weary of them yet But, common as they are, 
every people and every age has interpreted them for itself 
afresh, has shed upon them the light of its own peculiar 
sentiment, and clothed them in the disguise of its own 
characteristic imagery. And so for each they have come 
to bear new and special forms, and to find expression in 
modes, which to those outside must needs be, at first 
sight, strange and unfamiliar. At heart the Oresteia of 
Aeschylus and the Macbeth of Shakespeare deal with the 
same problem, the eternal problem of sin and of sin's 
retribution. And yet how differently it presents itself; 
what a world of thought and feeling lies between the 
Greek of the fifth century before Christ, and the English- 
man of the seventeenth century after; how difficult, how 
impossible, without an adequate knowledge of the mental 
history of that two-thousand-years interval, to put them 
on the same plane, and to realize how far they are actually 
akin. It follows that one important object of the deliber- 
ate study of literature, as distinct from the casual and 
uninstructed enjoyment of it, must be to remove these 
obstacles which the inevitable lapse of time has set in our 
way. Until this is done we shall always feel to some 
extent strangers, when we wander outside the immediate 
domain of contemporary prose and verse. And in the 
absence of an historic background we shall hardly see 
even contemporary prose and verse as they really are. 
But with these, no doubt, the difficulty will be less. A 
modern writer must have links with the past; but, still 
more, he must be of the present: on the one side he 
may escape us, on the other he is necessarily ours. By a 
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reader of the present day, Browning is more quickly ap- 
preciated than Spenser, although his thought is in itself 
far more obscure and intricate. But then he speaks 
directly to us, from our own point of view; we are in 
touch with him from the beginning, whereas we have to 
put ourselves in touch with Spenser, exercising a quasi- 
dramatic faculty, a painfully -acquired historic sense, 
which may enable us to see as he saw, and to reconstruct 
for ourselves the mental and social conditions under 
which he wrote. And the acquirement of this historic 
sense or sympathy, difficult as it is to attain to, is the 
indispensable method, if we are ever to listen to Spenser, 
or any other of the great voices of the past, at all. With- 
out it, they have nothing to say to us; with it, the barriers 
fall down, and the mighty of every age are declared to 
be of one heart and one tongue. 

We may be certain, then, in the first place, of English 
literature, that it should be treated in the closest connec- 
tion with English history. And, so treated, it is surely one 
of the most fascinating of all studies. For nowhere else, 
quite so clearly as in our books, may the many-sided, 
many-coloured genius of our nation be observed. The 
gradual development of this genius, the formation of the 
distinctively English temper out of isolated and warring 
elements, will be traced for us in the course of the pre- 
sent volume. We shall watch the coming together of the 
various racial stocks, each of them with its characteristic 
literary note, which constitute our ancestry. We shall see 
the imaginative fervour of the Celt, the sombre literalism 
of the Anglo-Saxon, the curious blend of gaiety and 
didacticism which marks the Norman-French, each in its 
turn absorbed into a whole, wherein all these divers 
qualities are still, as it were, held in solution, and unituv% 
there to form a single spirit, flexible atvdi x\Oc\^ exAsy^^^ 
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with infinite capabilities for the widest range of feeling 
and expression. And in future volumes we shall find in 
the literature to which this spirit has given rise a mighty 
instrument, an organ responsive to every stirring event in 
the life of the people to which it belongs, voicing their 
hopes and fears, and reflecting every phase of action or 
speculation in which their unconquerable energy has found 
an outlet. And, though nationalism be thus of its heart- 
blood, we shall not find it merely national, in any petty 
or exclusive sense, in its outlook. Always from time to 
time it has been ready to liberalize itself by contact with 
the ideas of other peoples. Above all it has gladly drunk 
in deep draughts of inspiration from the great literatures of 
the past, and thus, for all its innate vitality and romanti- 
cism, it has caught the classical accent, and has shown itself 
the heir across the centuries of " the splendour that was 
Greece, and the glory that was Rome". So that, in truth, 
the writers of our books have been the real leaders of 
our nation, holding it up a mirror of itself indeed, but at 
the same time lighting its beacon-fires, and pointing it 
onward to the distant shining of new and ever new ideals. 
Valuable, however, as the historical element in the 
study of literature is, it must always be borne in mind 
that it does not constitute the whole of that study. On the 
contrary, by emphasizing one side of the truth, it is apt 
to distort our view of the truth itself. For the historian is, 
of necessity, greatly occupied with large generalizations; 
he has to trace the growth and the working of influences 
and tendencies which affect a whole age or generation, 
and which are often most clearly discerned in the minor 
rather than in the juajor writers thereof. There is con- 
sequently always a danger lest these minor writers should 
receive a larger share of attention than their intrinsic 
merit would warrant. For after all, these influences and 

(M205) 
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tendencies are chiefly significant to us because they lay 
down the conditions and supply the material from which 
tbe makers of literature take their start. They are com- 
mon to the genius and the literary hack, the distinction 
between whom is essentially one, not of surroundings, 
but of individual temperament and individual character. 
Yet our study will have failed altogether in its purpose 
if we are led for one moment to neglect the existence 
or the importance of that distinction. Mediocrity is not 
the same thing as greatness, although we may have to 
spend much time over the consideration of mediocrity 
in order to understand the conditions under which great- 
ness had its rise. The forerunners and the imitators of 
Chaucer make up a large part of the literary history of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; but, nevertheless, 
the one vital event of that period is nothing other than 
the appearance of Chaucer himself; everything else is but 
secondary and subordinate to this. If then we desire to 
keep things in their true proportions, to focus correctly 
the figures of the motley procession that is to pass 
before us, we must take care to be well armed against 
these possible dangers of the historical spirit. And the 
surest of all safeguards is to preserve a high ideal of what 
supreme literary excellence consists in. If we once learn 
to know and love the highest when we see it, we shall not 
easily be led astray by what is merely specious or com- 
monplace. Rarely, of course, shall we find writers who 
habitually and over a large mass of their work come up 
to the level of such an ideal ; many who touch it once or 
twice only in their lives, still more who steadily and per- 
sistently fall beneath it. And even where the ideal is not 
wholly attained, there is much that is, in its degree, plea- 
sant and profitable. But such a talisman, or to^\ci^^<a^^ 
of literary merit, is essential to gviide u^ ^^oxt^ 'CKLcsvi!^ 

(M206) ^ 
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the mazes of the historical survey. Nor is there any other 
royal road to acquire it than that of a close familiarity with 
the greatest masters, the familiarity that comes of reading 
them patiently and often, not for enjoyment merely, 
though we shall have much of this too in the process, but 
with the deliberate intention of discovering, so far as it may 
be discovered, the secret of their greatness ; discovering it 
for ourselves in the first place, and in the second place 
steadying and rectifying our own judgment by what others 
have well and wisely said about them. In a word, if we 
are to understand literature and literary history aright, we 
must learn to approach them, not only as students, but as 
critics. 

There have been and there are many misunderstandings 
as to the true meaning and nature of criticism. But it is 
safe to say that it does not mean the setting up of a 
system of hard-and-fast rules, and the condemning of 
everything which does not precisely conform to these, as 
for instance the French critics of the eighteenth century 
condemned every tragedy which did not precisely con- 
form to the so-called tragic unities of place and time. 
And on the other hand, it is safe to say that it does not 
mean merely the expression of personal tastes and pre- 
ferences. The man who " knows what he likes " is not 
on that account necessarily a critic. Certainly no criticism 
is worth much which is only borrowed, and is not based 
upon actual personal impressions. But then, to have a 
critical value, these must be the personal impressions of 
the right person, the person, that is, who is qualified by 
nature and by training to see things in their right light, as 
they really are. And this faculty of seeing things as they 
really are, in their right light and in their true proportions, 
is precisely what we require, in our study of literature, to 
correct the errors of the historical point of view. There 
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are two functions, according to the original significance 
of the word critic^^ which we must look to criticism and 
to the development of our critical faculty to perform for 
us. The critic must be at once a judge and an appraiser. 
In so far as he is a judge, he must maintain that high 
ideal of supreme literary excellence which we have 
already seen to be so important and so desirable. He 
must keep green the eternal division set between what 
is literature, and what merely apes literature. He must 
single out from the great mass of what is imitative 
and undistinguished the little, the comparatively little, 
which really signifies. Not that certain classes of books 
are literature, and others not literature. It is not here 
that the difference lies. We have said that the borders 
of literature are wide; they do not admit the epic and 
exclude the familiar letter or the treatise on optics. We 
have no need to go beyond our definition of " the best 
things said in the best way ". All that falls within this 
definition, of whatever kind it be, is literature; all that 
falls outside, except for the purpose of tracing links in 
the chain of historical development, is negligible. Ajnd 
the excellence of an epic, whether as regards what is said, 
or as regards the manner in which it is said, is not the 
excellence of the familiar letter or of the treatise on 
optics. But what the critic has to do, is to require of 
every book that it shall have the appropriate excellencies 
of its own species; of its matter, that it shall contain 
logical reasoning, or brave thoughts, or beautiful fancies, 
as the case may be; of its style, that it shall be, in the 
first place, a clear and transparent medium of ideas, and 
in the second, that it shall possess a comeliness of its 

* It is from Kpip€ip, to separate, and has therefore the two senses of 

(a) divide, as a judge (ifptTiJs) divides the good Cto\xv N2ckfc \sa.^x ^sv^ 

(b) distinguish, analyse, appraise, appreciate. 
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own, and whether simple or adorned, shall reflect the 
virtues and graces of dignity, order, and melody. So 
much we expect from the critic in his capacity as judge, 
or guardian of our literary ideal. Nor does his second 
function of appraiser make any less severe demand upon 
his patience and his insight. No man's work is precisely 
the same as that of any other man; and whatever is 
worthy to be counted as literature at all has always its 
own characteristic notes, its own atmosphere, as it were, or 
perfume, dependent upon certain present qualities of head 
and heart, which are not found in just that same com- 
bination anywhere else, and which are indeed the soul of 
the writer revealed and made manifest in play or poem. 
And it is the task of the. critic to gather up and interpret 
these dominant qualities, to reconstruct the human indi- 
viduality from the books, to distinguish and preserve, and, 
so far as it is communicable, to communicate to others, 
that unique and intimate fragrance. So that in the last 
resort he is a reader, not of books only, but of souls, 
commissioned to explore the secrets of personality, and to 
learn of singer and of saint, in the words of Browning, — ' 

"how and why 
He differs from his fellows utterly ". 

In this spirit, then, of historical enquiry tempered with 
criticism, let us take our plunge into literature, nothing 
doubting that our books will be to us at all times the 
most cunning of physicians and the best of friends. 

E. K. Chambers. 
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CHAPTER I. 

LITERATURE IN ENGLAND BEFORE CHAUCER. 

As Chaucer was the first English poet who used a 
language that we can all read, we begin our account of 
the history of English Literature with him. „ , 

ry 4. ' "li. • • r r ^\, u- ^ Reasons for 

But since the origins of many of the subjects beginning a 
and forms that have played, and still play, a Eng°iih Lite- 
great part in our literature are to be found raturewith 
in the work of writers living during the six 
hundred years before the birth of Chaucer, it is well to 
survey briefly what they accomplished. We must not, 
however, lose sight of the fact that they wrote either in 
Latin, or in a form of English so different firom the Eng- 
lish of to-day that, to read their works, we must study the 
language as we should a foreign tongue. 

^ Among the northern peoples the very earliest writings 
were cut in pieces of the bark of trees. The beech (O.E. 
doc) was often chosen for that purpose, pro- The earliest 
bably on account of its smooth bark, and forms of 
thence we derive our word dook. Such a ^**®*^**"*^- 

^method was cumbersome and slow, and thus by far the 
larger part of the literature had to be preserved in men's 
memories. The first poets were the gleemen who wan- 
dered "through the lands of many men, as their fate 
wills": they carried harps on which the^ ^c.^crcK^*?>x^^^ 
themselves when they sang or cVvanX,^ X^^fe ^o^xas» ^CiciS?^ 
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had composed or learned by heart. They were always 
welcome guests, for they invariably found **in the north 
or in the south some one who understands song". As 
verse is easier to remember, more effective to recite, and 
pleasanter to listen to than prose, it is not wonderful that 
those who undertook literary composition at that early 
period, should have preferred the poetical form, and thus 
it is that, in nearly every land, literature begins in poetry. 

The most important early poetical composition in which 
the English people have any concern is an epic called 
••B w If" ^^owulf. The events that it celebrates pro- 
the earliest ' bably took place in the sixth century. In the 
estlngTo^the P^cm, myth, legend, and history are mingled. 
English peo- The Only manuscript known to exist is in 
^^* the library of the British Museum; it was 

written in England probably about a.d. iooo. From in- 
ternal evidence the writer seems to have been a Christian, 
perhaps a monk, who interpolated in his copy passages 
little in keeping with the characteristically pagan texture 
of the poem. No record of the original author remains. 

The poem relates the deeds of a hero named Beowulf, 

a world-king forsooth, 
The mildest of all men, unto men kindest, 
To his folk the most gentlest, most yearning of fame, 

and is divided into two parts: the first part tells of 
Beowulf's deeds against the monster Grendel ; the second, 
of Beowulf's conquest of the fire-dragon, of his death 
caused by the poisonous fire the creature breathed forth, 
and of his burial. The tale is grim and terrible, full of 
fights and evil deeds, unrelieved by either tenderness or 
humour. Its chief interest for us is that it offers a picture 
of the way in which our forefathers lived from the sixth 
to the eighth centuries both in war and in the rare 
intervals of peace, and tells us something of the manners 
and customs of the English before they came to England. 
In this way it may almost be regarded as a national epic. 
The sea forms the background of the poem, and love of 
the sea is essentially an attribute of the English people; 
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it runs through all English poetry, and is still a living 
force in our national life, and in our verse. 

The form of old English poetry was very different from 
the verse-forms to which we are now accustomed. There 
were no rimes, the lines were very short and depended 
for rhythm on alliteration^ and accent. The following will 
serve for an example — 

A horse bitted 
With furling crest. 
The fareful prince 
^ent worthily ; 
Warriors marched also 
Shining with shields. 

• • • • 

The water welled blood, 
The warriors gazed 
On the ^ot ^eart's-blood, 
While the >4orn sang 
A dfoleful flfeath-note. 

Mr. William Morris's translation of Beowulf is as 
literal as may be, and the lines describing the lurking- 
place of the fiends will give some idea of what the old 
English poetry was like. 

They dwell in a dim hidden land, 
The wolf-bents they bide in, on the nesses the windy. 
The perilous fen-path where the stream of the fell -side 
*Midst the mist of the nesses wends netherward ever. 
The flood under earth. Naught far away hence, ' 
But a mile-mark forsooth, there standeth the mere. 
And over it ever hang groves all berimed. 
The wood fast by the roots over-helmeth the water. 
But each night may one a dread wonder there see, 
A fire in the flood. But none liveth so wise 
Of the bairns of mankind, that the bottom may know. 
Although the heath-stepper beswinked by hounds, 
The hart strong of horns, that holt-wood should seek to 
Driven fleeing from far, he shall sooner leave life, 

^Several words in the line beginning vf\\.\i xJaa saxftfc\^NXsx. 
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Leave life-breath on the bank or ever will he 
Therein hide his head. No hallow 'd stead is it : 
Thence the blending of water-waves ever upriseth 
Wan up to the welkin, whenso the wind stirreth 
Weather-storms loathly, until the lift darkens 
And weepeth the heavens. 

War was the chief subject of the poet's song, war that 
gave occasion for glory, for courage, for the defence of 
Subjects the weak and for the practice of virtues be- 
the^elriy^^^ longing of right to brave men. But the Old 
poets. English were not only warriors and sailors, 

they were also farmers, and thus there enters into their 
poems a love of natural scenery and of animals. What 
can be prettier than the following description of a birch- 
tree: — "High is its helm, 'tis decked out with beauty, 
laden with leaves, in touch with the air ". 

The introduction of Christianity in 597 had as great an 
effect on literature as on life. In no other of the world's 
Introduction literatures, except those of the Hebrews and 
of Christian- the Greeks, has a nation's religious belief 
e^ecf on * played so great a part as in that of England, 
literature. ^he subjects fit to be treated of in poetry and 
in literature generally, were at once enlarged. Monasteries 
were established, and they quickly became centres of 
learning. In almost every one of them, from the eighth 
century onwards, dwelt some literary man who occupied 
himself in original literary composition, or in collecting 
materials for the chronicle or history of the land. The 
monasteries were also a great civilizing influence in the 
country; in them the boys and girls were educated, the 
sick tended, and the poor relieved: thus they filled the 
place of the schools, hospitals, and charitable institutions 
of a later day. Printing was not yet invented, books 
were rare and of high price, nor was there much demand 
for them. Few people could read, and fewer still under- 
stood the more difficult art of writing. In every great 
abbey was an apartment called the scriptorium (writing 
room) where monks were employed in copying the manu- 
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scripts which were the books of the time. The oldest 
form of book was the roll: sheets made of skin were 
covered with written characters and fastened to either 
one or two rollers. Later on the leaves of written parch- 
ment were sewed to strips of vellum and bound up in 
oaken boards. The monks often jllustrated, or, as the 
art of illustrating books was then called, illuminated the 
manuscripts very beautifully, and showed much taste and 
skill in adorning the bindings. In those far-off times, 
then, arts that are now quite distinct, the arts of literary 
composition, printing (or rather writing), painting, and 
bookbinding, were practised by one and the same man 
or body of men. As paper was not yet introduced into 
England,^ parchment or vellum was used instead, and 
the greater durability of that material has aided in the 
preservation of those early books. The nuns were almost 
as learned as the monks; both read the Greek and Latin 
authors, and we shall see directly how the first man to 
write a poem in our tongue in England, did so under 
the auspices of a great abbess. 

After the introduction of Christianity, literature in 
England may be divided into that of the north and of 
the south. The latter began at Canterbury, and declined 
after 709; but as it was written almost entirely in Latin, 
it does not much concern us here. One of the great 
scholars, Aldhelm, however, composed English songs, 
and standing on the bridge, or in the public way, used to 
sing or chant them to the people. This makes it certain 
that even then men were beginning to understand that, to 
interest the general public in literature, it was necessary 
to speak to them in their own tongue. 

Old English poetry began in the north, in Northumbria, 
a kingdom, as its name implies, including the country 
north of the Humber. That poetry began with Caedmon 
about 670, and ended with Cynewulf about 800. 

^ We have no certain knowledge when paper was first introduced into 
Europe : it probably began to be used there during the last half of tbe. 
i2th century. England seems to have been behvcid qaJorx ^^>m^x\ss» ">:». 
tising the new materia]. 
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In the great monastery at Whitby, in Yorkshire, pre- 
sided over by the Abbess Hilda, lived an obscure man 
named Caedmon. What was his exact 
and his" position in the abbey we do not know, but it 
*VS?*'oPt^*M® seems that when it was his turn to take the 

ofthe Bible '. , , . , , , 

harp and smg or chant some lay, as was the 
custom after a feast, he would rise and go out from the 
hall because he did not possess the gift of song. On one 
occasion, when this happened, he went to the stables, for 
it was that night his turn to guard the animals. 

And there, when at the usual hour he yielded to sleep, one stood 
by him, saluting him, and calling him by name. "Caedmon," he 
said, "sing me something!" **I cannot sing," he said; **for I 
have come out hither from this feast because I could not sing." 
Again he who spoke with him said, *' But you shall sing to me ", 
"What", he saifl, "ought I to sing?" And he answered, "Sing 
the origin of creatures !" Having received which answer, he began 
immediately to sing in praise of God the Creator. 

For this pretty tale we are indebted, as indeed for all 
we know of Caedmon, to Bede, who wrote about sixty 
years after his death, and of whom we shall speak later. 
Bede further tells us that, when Caedmon awoke, he 
remembered the verses that he had made in his dream, 
and composed others like them. The abbess was in- 
formed of the wondrous thing, and straightway gave 
Caedmon every opportunity of continuing his work. Ac- 
cording to Bede, the subject was — 

Earth's creation and the origin of the human race and all the his- 
tory of Genesis, the Exodus of Israel from Egypt and entrance into 
the promised land ; of many other histories of Holy Writ, of the 
Lord's Incarnation, Passion, Resurrection, and Ascension into 
Heaven, of the coming of the Holy Ghost, and of the teaching of the 
Apostles. Also he made many poems of the terror of judgment to 
come, and of the fear of hell, and of the sweetness of the heavenly 
kingdom ; many others also of divine blessing and judgments, in all 
which his care was to draw men from the love of wicked deeds and 
excite them to the love and desire of well-doing. 

There is a manuscript in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
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which seems to be part of Caedmon's poem, although 
there is no certain proof that it is. It contains a metrical 
paraphrase of the first part of Genesis, of the Exodus of 
Israel, and of the Book of Daniel down to Belshazzar's 
feast. The poem was probably written before 670. 

On the whole, Bede's narrative is likely to be true, 
and thus Caedmon was the first English poet to give 
expression to his thoughts and feelings in the form of the 
religious epic. Perhaps the finest part of the poem is 
the story of the Fall of Man, in which the poet inter- 
weaves with the Biblical narrative many details of his 
own invention. A thousand years later Miltpn chose the 
same subject for his great epic Paradise Lost The 
manuscript of Caedmon's poem was not found until the 
seventeenth century; it was printed in 1655. It is possible 
that Milton's friends read to him in a translation certain 
parts of it, and he may have taken from it something 
for his own poem. But although there is similarity of 
subject in the two works, there is no likeness in the form 
or manner of treatment, and whether Milton was ac- 
quainted with the seventh-century poem must ever remain 
a matter of conjecture. 

As we proceed in our journey through English litera- f 
ture, we shall find that every great writer belongs essen- 1 
tially to his own age, and reflects that age in Great authors^ 
his work. We shall see how Langland and ^^^ interpre- 1 
Chaucer picture for us the England of in which^tSey 
Edward III., Shakespeare and Spenser that ^*^®- 
of Elizabeth, Addison and Swift that of Anne. Dante, 
the great Italian poet, although he writes of Heaven and 
Hell, shows us Florence in the early years of the four- 
teenth century. The same is equally true of painters. 
The great Flemish painters, Memling (1435-1495?) and 
Van Eyck (1385-1440?), the great Italian painters, Botti- 
celli (1446-15 10) and Raphael (i 483-1 520), chose as 
subjects for their pictures episodes in the lives of Christ 
and the Virgin Mary, of the Apostles and Saints; but 
the types of human beings, the costumes, the acces»^QP5.v5i^ 
the landscapes, the buildings, aie ¥\e«\\^ ox ^\.'^^asv- 
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[ For this reason, as a living critic points out, not the 

i least interest of Caedmon's poem lies in the fact that 

. the scenery, the storms, the atmosphere, are those of 

: Whitby, where he lived and died, that Abraham's "^ars are 

pictures of the invasion of a Northumbrian province. The 

towns, the people, the ways of life, are English. This lends 

a deep human interest to the poem, and makes it much 

more than a mere paraphrase of well-known Bible stories. 

Like all great writers who, as it were, create a new 

style, Caedmon had many followers and imitators, but as 

Bede puts it, " none could vie with him, for he did not 

learn the art of poetry from men, but from God ". 

The rest of the old English poems that have come 
down to us are contained in the Vercelli Book, a book 
of English poems found m a monastery at 
Cacdmon!**^ VercelH, in Northern Italy, and in the Exeter 
Book, given by Bishop Leofric to the library 
of Exeter Cathedral between 1046 and 1073. Both books 
contain poems on religious subjects, written during the 
eighth century. The best are attributed to Cynewulf, 
a Northumbrian. They are full of his personal feelings 
and of his thoughts about life. They are melancholy, 
regretful, and express the poet's sense of the vanity of a 
life in which nothing endures. In this way they strike a 
modern note, and although written so long ago, utter 
many of the thoughts and feelings that have entered so 
largely into nineteenth-century life and literature. 

The Wanderer is a lament for being far from home and 
friends ; the Seafarer tells of a young man's longing for 
the sea and for a life of action and adventure, and of an 
old man's vain warning of the dangers and sorrows of 
such a life. The youth is sure that 

Sweeter far 
The \oy% of God are there than this dead life 
That swoons away on land.* 

1 The lines recall Tennyson's Ulysses when he says, — 
How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
To rust unbumish'd, not to shine in use ! 
As tho' to breathe were life. 
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Cynewulf s greatest poem is The Christy in which he tells 
in fine, dignified verse the story of our Lord. 

About the eighth century men began to write prose.] 
Bede, who wrote in Latin, is the first great English his-j ' 
torian. His work, the Ecclesiastical History Bedc and his 
of England^ belongs to English literature in tic^"^*^**^ 
so far that it deals with the history of our History", 
country. It extends from the invasion of Caesar, B.C. 55, 
to A.D. 731, and is the chief authority for the history 
of the introduction of Christianity into England. Like 
Caedmon, Bede was a native of Northumbria. He was 
bom at Jarrow, a village in Durham near the mouth of 
the Tyne, in 673. At the age of nineteen he entered 
the monastery at Jarrow, never to leave it. He was 
a man of great learning and culture, delighting in music 
and, as he tells us himself, "in learning, teaching and 
writing". He knew everything there was to know in 
his day, and the fame of his learning spread over all 
Europe. At his death, in 735, he was engaged in 
translating into English the Gospel of St. John; but 
though he is said to have finished it the transla- 
tion has not come down to us. In a letter which is 
still preserved, Cuthbert, one of Bede's pupils, gives an 
account of the pious man's end. He tells how his 
beloved master "was much troubled with shortness of 
breath, yet without pain " for about a fortnight, and 
how he spent the days and nights in giving thanks 
to God. "I declare with truth", writes Cuthbert, "I 
have never seen with my eyes, nor heard with my ears, 
any man so earnest in giving thanks to the living 
Gk)d." During those days he laboured to compose two 
works, "well worthy to be remembered". One was a 
translation of the Gospel of St. John, as far as the ninth 
verse of the sixth chapter. This he dictated to his pupils, 
urging them to haste, since he knew not how long he 
might hold out In the evening of his last day on earth, 
one of his pupils said, " Dear master, there is yet one 
sentence not written". He answered, "Write quickly". 
Soon after the boy said, " The sentence \s Tvcy« ^\\XecO^ - 
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Almost immediately Bede breathed his last and departed 
to the heavenly kingdom. The epithet venerable is 
generally applied to Bede because, so tradition has it, 
one of his pupils wrote an epitaph on him in Latin verse; 
not finding an adjective to his liking, he determined to 
leave it until the next day thus, '''' Hac sunt in fossa Bedae 
ossa ". In the morning he found an angel had in- 
serted in lines of light the word Venerabilis} The Eccle- 
siastical History was first printed in Germany, probably 
between 147 1 and 1475. 

After Bede's death literature and learning, in con- 
sequence of the internal confusion of the Northumbrian 
kingdom and the frequent incursions of the Danes, changed 
their seat from north to south, and centred themselves in 
The in- Winchester, the capital of King Alfred (87 1- 

Kin""ifr d 9^^)' ^^^" Alfred had completed his con- 
on"i^erati!re qucst of the Danes, he set to work to improve 
and learning. ^^^ g^.^^^ q|- culture and education through- 
out his kingdom. He found the people exceedingly 
ignorant. " When I began to reign," he says, " I cannot 
remember one priest south of the Thames who could 
render his service-book into English." He aimed at 
making the monasteries seats of learning, and centres 
from which education should spread through the land. 
He also established a school for young nobles in his 
courts Recognizing the importance and usefulness of 
knowing one's own language, he desired, as he tells us 
himself, 

that the whole body of freebom youths in his kingdom who 
possess the means, may be obliged to learn as long as they have to 
attend to no other business, until they can read English writing 
perfectly ; and then let those who are dedicated to learning and the 
service of the Church be instructed in Latin. 

With his own hand he translated books out of Latin into 
English for the benefit of the people, chiefly works on 

^ The epitaph runs in English : — '• In this grave are the bones of the 
venerable Bede ". 
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universal history, and the ordinary knowledge manuals of 
the period. He is more, however, than a mere translator, 
since he added or omitted as he thought well. In this 
way Alfred began our English prose literature. We 
probably owe to him the first English version of Bede's 
Ecclesiastical History, 

To Alfred also is said to belong the honour of first 
putting into shape the old English Chronicle. It is be- 
lieved that the first part of it, from the inva- ^j^^ ^^^ 
sion of Julius Caesar (b.c. 55) until the reign English 
of Alfred, was compiled by Alfred himself. Chronicle. 
It was continued by various chroniclers, whose names are 
unknown, to the death of Stephen in 11 54. Sometimes 
a great stirring event would be celebrated in verse. In 
938 the battle of Brunanburh was so related, and in 
998 the battle of Maldon. Those are our first war-songs, 
a form of lyric in which our literature is very rich. The 
English Chronicle is still the main authority for the early 
history of our country, and is the earliest historical 
document possessed by any Teutonic people in their 
own language. It is also helpful in showing the develop- 
ment of the English tongue. 

Enough has been said to show that literature in Eng- 
land before the Norman Conquest covered a wide range 
of subject, and contained the germs of most scope of the 
of the poetry that has since become one of ©id English 
the most precious possessions of the English ***''®*"*'*- 
people. In Beowulf we have an epic ; Caedmon gave us 
narrative poetry, the religious lyric and hymn; Cynewulf, 
descriptions of natural scenery, and of personal feelings, 
legends, tales, elegies. Besides there were war-songs 
which breathed a sort of patriotism and national spirit, 
and a few attempts at allegor)\ Bede and the Chronicle 
represent the beginnings of our historical literature. But 
the invasions and conquests of the Danes put an end to 
all literary activity. Nothing further of any importance was 
written until after the Norman Conquest, when several 
new elements entered our literature and helped to make 
it finer in quality and more beautiful in. foxxcv. 
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The effect of the Norman Conquest (1066) on our 
language and literature, on our institutions and our social 

Th N rm n ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ Subsequent history and the part 
conouestand we have played in Europe, has been, as our 
literat^urV^ Study of history teaches us, of the very 
and life in greatest importance. The changes brought 

"*^*" * about by the Conquest made for progress 
and development in all directions; our literature, in par- 
ticular, gaining through its influence many of the qualities 
that make it great. The Normans differed greatly from 
the English. In the first place they possessed taste, and 
a feeling for beauty that is well expressed in the churches 
built by them in Normandy and afterwards in England. 
Those buildings serve also to illustrate other of their char- 
acteristics, — their practical common sense, their astuteness 
in all matters of business, their knowledge of what was 
expedient and wise; for in their cathedrals every stone has 
its use as well as its beauty, and while a flying buttress is 
pretty and ornamental, its main purpose is to support the 
wall. In addition they were moved by a spirit of inquiry, 
an eager curiosity quite unknown to the English. They 
were genial, fond of society, full of energy and youthful 
ideals, great talkers, and eager listeners to and tellers of 
tales. In all they did was a lightness of touch, a charm, 
a harmony, wholly lacking to the English. Entertain- 
ment, merriment were essential to them. The English, 
on the other hand, were men of great physical strength, 
averse to change, of strong character, serious-minded, 
and moved in all they did by a spirit of independence. 
The dull climate with its scanty sunshine did not tend 
to gaiety. Yet they were capable of enthusiasm, even 
of lyrical inspiration. The literature which we have been 
describing was sad, even gloomy. The Normans pre- 
ferred tales of chivalry in which the more tender feelings 
had a place, and they brought with them to our shores 
the tales of Charlemagne and Roland. It is quite certain 
that our literature owes its greatness to the fusion of these 
very different characteristics and qualities. 

The effect of the Norman Conquest on our language 
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was also very important. French became the official 
language and also the language of polite The effect of 
society; English fell to be merely the speech the Norman 
of the masses. Yet great changes took place the^^ngHsh* 
in it. Inflections were dropped and a language- 
great many foreign words crept in, became naturalized 
by daily use, and stayed. The dropping of inflexions is, 
however, common to all Teutonic languages, and was 
only brought about the quicker by the Conquest. The 
written language alone is fixed, the spoken language is 
ever changing, and as for three hundred years after the 
Conquest English ceased to be the literary language, 
there was no fixed standard of literary English, and 
though the Normans brought with them a sort of revival 
of learning, no English of importance, except the Chronicle^ 
was written until the fourteenth century. The upper 
classes spoke French until the time of' Edward III. 
(127 2-1 307); letters, even 'private ones, were written in 
Latin until about 1270; then French was used, and it 
was not until the reign of Richard 11. that English began 
to be adopted in correspondence. Schoolboys had to 
construe their Virgil and Caesar in French. After 1350 
English was used in the schools, and about 1362 in the 
law-courts. Thus English stood little chance of becoming 
the instrument of literary composition. But as the in- 
terests of England became more and more separated 
from those of France, as the intermarriage of Norman 
and Saxon became more frequent, the conquerors began 
to be absorbed, as it were, in the conquered, and thus the 
way was gradually prepared for the final establishment of 
English as both the national and the literary language. 

A few English writings, however, appeared in that 
period, and call for a brief examination. In the poetry 
we shall find a change of form. Rime was introduced, 
and although, like the loss of inflexions, it would have 
come with time, the Conquest again brought it the 
quicker. "The use of rime," writes Mr. Freeman, the 
great historian of the Norman Conquest, "the jingle q£ 
endings as it has been called^ gcadwaVVj, \iMX. o\^ ^'^^x^ 

(M205) ^ 
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gradually, drove out the older jingle of beginnings, that 
practice of alliteration which plays so great and so effective 
a part in much of our older' poetry." The old French 
Chronicles are all written in rimed verse. 

The first English writing after the Conquest is due to the 
inspiration of a Welsh priest, Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
About 1 147 he wrote in Latin a History of the Britons 
Geoffrey of i^^ "^^"^^ books, telling the history of the land 
Monmouth, from the time of the coming of Brut, great- 
grandson of ^neas of Troy, to the death of Cadwallader 
in 688. Geoffrey declared that his book was a transla- 
tion of an old Welsh Chronicle given him by his friend 
Walter, Archdeacon of Oxford, who had procured the 
manuscript from Brittany in France, and that it was 
real authentic history. Although that statement can 
scarcely be true, we owe Geoffrey of Monmouth a deep 
debt of gratitude for so ably mingling fact and fiction, 
and for the lively imagination that gave us the old Celtic 
legends that have played and still play so great a part in 
our literature. In that old book were written down the 
story of Sabrina used by Milton in Comus, the story of 
Gorboduc used by Sackville and Norton in our first 
English tragedy, and the tale employed by Shakespeare 
in Lear, the greatest of all English tragedies. The tales 
of king Arthur and his knights have been told again and 
again, in the prose of Sir Thomas Malory, in the poetry 
of Spenser, of Tennyson, and of many others. Whether 
the origin of the tales is to be sought in Brittany or Wales 
is of no great moment : the important point for us is that 
we should have the tales as an undying possession, and 
that we should fully recognize the enormous influence 
their beauty and charm have exercised on our poets. 

About 1 155 Wace (Eustace), a French troubadour, 

translated Geoffrey's History of the Britons into French 

verse. He made additions of his own, chiefly 

elaboration of the descriptions, making them 

more detailed and more in accordance with the customs 

of his own time. 

Layamon, an English priest, turned Wace's work 
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into English in 1205, but added to it so largely that his 
poem is twice the length of that of Wace, Layamonand 
who has 15,300 lines, whereas Layamon has his ♦'Brut". 
32,250. His additions are often speeches put into the 
mouths of the personages, sometimes new stories, and 
fresh details in the old ones. For instance, although 
Wace mentions the Round Table, we are indebted to 
Layamon for the full account of it. He called his poem 
the Brut^ either from the before-mentioned descendant 
of ^neas, or from the Celtic word meaning history, 
chronicle. All we know of Layamon is told us by him- 
self in the beginning of his book. As the English of his 
time is still so different from ours we must translate. 

There was a priest in the land who was named Layamon ; he was 
the son of Leovenath. He dwelt at Ernley, at a noble church upon 
Severn's bank — pleasant it there seemed to him — near Redstone, 
where he read books. It came to him in mind and in his chief 
thought that he would tell the noble deeds of the English ; what the 
men were named and whence they came. . . . Layamon began to 
journey wide over this land, and procured the three books which he 
compressed into one. 

The three books were the English version of Bede's 
Ecclesiastical History^ from which, however, Layamon 
only took the incident of Gregory and the boy Angles; 
a Latin book by St. Albin, which was probably the Latin 
original of Bede's history; and Wace's French version of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth's history. Layamon employs 
both alliteration and rime in his verse, but it has much 
more in common with the songs of the old English 
Chronicles than with the poems of Langland and Chaucer. 
He uses simple English words, and introduces very few 
derived from Latin or French. Arthur's dying speech is 
a good example of his style : — 

" I will fare to Avalon, to the fairest of all maidens, to Argante 
the Queen, an elf most fair, and she shall make my wounds all 
sound, make me all whole with healing draughts. And after«^x^% 
I will come again to my kingdom and dvje;\W\0[v >i>cv<&'^Tv\.Qtv&^''>2^ 
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mickle joy." Even with the words there approached from the sea 
a little short boat floating with the waves ; and two women therein 
wondrously formed; and they took Arthur anon, and bare him 
quickly, and laid him softly down, and forth they gan depart. Then 
it was accomplished that Merlin whilom said, that mickle care 
should come of Arthur's departure. The Britons believe yet that 
he is alive, and dwells in Avalon with fairest of all elves, and the 
Britons ever yet expect when Arthur shall return. 

Later on it will be instructive to compare Layamon's 
account of the incident with that of Sir Thomas Malory 
and of Tennyson. 

Walter Map (?i 140--? 1209), a witty courtier and 

priest of Henry II., told the Arthurian tales in Latin or 

French verse, and if he is not actually respons- 

ap. ^^j^ ^^^ ^^^ stories concerning the Quest of the 

Holy Grail, Lancelot, and Arthur's death, he certainly put 
them into the shape in which we know them. 

By this time the English people had become imbued 
with the Norman love of stories, and we have English 
The metrical versions of the Song of Roland^ of the Life of 
romances. Alexander^ and of the Siege of Troy, Roland 
was the bravest of Charlemagne's knights, and the most 
popular hero of the cycle of legends that gathered round 
that great emperor; the romance of King Alexander tells 
of his youth, of his many conquests, and of his adven- 
tures in India. They were known as metrical romances, 
that is, tales told in metre, for they cannot be said to 
possess the qualities of true poetry, and were mostly 
derived from French originals. Some few, probably such 
as Guy of Warwick^ were of pure English manufacture. 
They formed the mines in which later poets dug for 
subjects. 

The thirteenth century produced one fine lyrical poem, 
The Owl a?id the Nightingale, The earliest satirical 
Literature in P0^™> ^^^ Land of Cockaigne (kitchenland), 
the thirteenth a satire on the corruption of the Church, 
century. belongs to the end of the thirteenth century. 

Roger Bacon (1214-1292) was the first Englishman 
to write on mathematics and natural science. 
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Religion, as we have stated before, has always had a 
strong hold on life and literature in England. Perhaps j 
the earliest piece of English literature to which The '• Ormu- 
religion gave rise was the Ormulum, written lum". 
about 1 2 15. The title is derived from the author's name, 
because "Orm it wrote". It is a metrical paraphrase of 
the portion of the Gospel for each day, with explanatory 
sermons, also in verse. It is written in simple English 
style, in the language of the people, so that they " might 
follow aright the Gospel's holy teaching in thought, in 
word, in deed". 

Another piece of English writing connected with reli- 
gion was the Ancren Rkvle, or Anchoresses' Rule. It is 
addressed to three ladies who ruled a religious The '* Ancren 
house at Tarente, in Dorsetshire. Its author- Riwie ". 
ship is uncertain. It is attributed by some to Simon of 
Ghent, Bishop of Salisbury, who died in 1315; by others 
to Richard Poor, a native of Tarente, who was succes- 
sively Bishop of Chichester, Salisbury, and Durham, and 
died in 1237. The language, which resembles that of; 
Layamon, points to the first quarter of the thirteenth 
century. Its interest lies in the information it affords 
as to the state of society and religion at the time, and the 
detailed account of the nuns' way of life. 

Richard Rolle, the Hermit of Hampole, wrote on 
religious subjects, both in prose and verse. He was born 
about 1290, and was educated at Oxford. The •• Prick of ' 
He lived a hermit's life in a cell at Hampole, conscience ". 
near Doncaster, and died in 1349. His poem. The Prick ; 
of Conscience, is his most important work, and has for . 
object to make a man's conscience tender, to bring it 
quickly to a right way of rule, 

And his heart to dread and meekness drive, 
And to love, and yearning of heaven's bliss. 
And to amend all that he has done amiss. 

Laurence Minot (1300?- 1352?) wrote original 
poems in English. He took as subject the v.^x««w«. 
wars of Edward III., and sings m atavo^x. ^'^^^'^* 
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savage tones the triumph of England over France and 

Scotland. 

The fourteenth century, too, saw the beginning of the 

long line of Scottish poets whose work is one of the 

John Barbour, g^^^^^s of our literature. John Barbour, 

the first ' Archdeacon of Aberdeen (died about 1395), 
Scottish poet.^j.Q^g j^jg gj.^^^ p^gjj^ q|. js^^ ^^^^ in 1373. 

It is written in the Scots dialect, and celebrates the 
history of Scotland, and especially the fortunes of Bruce. 
The portrait of Sir James of Douglas and the description 
of the battle of Bannockburn show rare power. It is 
also noteworthy that Barbour treats the enemy with great 
fairness. 

To the same century belongs a book of travels osten- 
sibly the work of one Sir John Mandeville, who 
Sir John declares that he spent thirty-four years tra- 
^d"hi^s^*"^ veiling in Tartary, Persia, Armenia, and other 
travels. parts of the East. It is, however, by no means 

certain that Mandeville is the author; indeed, modern 
scholars have grave doubts whether a person of that name 
ever existed. The book has been proved to be in great 
part a compilation from older works, and the writer, in 
pretending to relate his personal experiences, was only 
adopting, in order to give an air of veracity to the work, 
the same literary artifice which Defoe used with brilliant 
success in Robwson Crusoe and other works three hundred 
and fifty years later. The book appears to have been 
written first in French, then in Latin, and at length, about 
1356, turned into English, that, as the writer says, "every 
man of my nation may understand it ". The only com- 
plete English manuscript, now in the British Museum, 
belongs to the years 1410-20. It is an interesting and 
entertaining book, and no doubt owed much of its popu- 
larity to its circumstantial accounts of marvels which we 
now know are impossible. Its chief importance to the 
student of our literature springs from the fact that its 
easy, pleasant style marks a step in the evolution of 
English prose. 

We have now to consider two works, one in prose 
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and the other in verse, that are in a measure the out- 
come of the events of the time. They are wiciif and 
both due to the need for religious reform felt Langiand. 
by all serious men during the last half of the fourteenth 
century. Wiciif s translation of the Bible appealed to 
the upper and more educated classes, while Langland's 
poem of Piers Plowman spoke directly to the hearts of 
the people. 

John Wiciif was born at Hipswell, near Richmond, 
in Yorkshire, about 1320. He was educated at th^ 
recently established foundation of Balliol wiciifsiife 
College in the University of Oxford. In 1365 ^^^ ^o*"^- 
the Archbishop of Canterbury made him warden of 
Canterbury Hall in the University of Oxford, much the 
same office as that held by the Dean of Christchurch to- 
day. Later on Wiciif became one of the king's chaplains, 
and in 1372 was appointed professor of divinity at Oxford. 
He joined in the movement for reform then prevailing, a 
movement that chiefly showed itself in resistance to the 
Pope's extortionate demands for money. Wiciif further 
believed in the right of private judgment, in the supreme 
authority of the Scriptures, in the need for an English 
Bible so that all might read in it for themselves, and in 
the necessity of separating the spiritual power from the 
temporal. These views he expressed in Latin treatises. 
He was in such opinions greatly in advance of his age, 
for they were practically the same as those preached by 
Luther at the time of the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century. But Wiciif s ideas brought trouble upon him. 
In 1377 he was accused of teaching wrong doctrine, and 
was tried in St. Paul's. A quarrel about some personal 
matter arose between the Bishop of London and the Duke 
of Lancaster, Wiclif's patron. The assembly was broken 
up, a tumult ensued outside, and Wiciif was carried off 
in safety by his friends. But in the end he was banished 
from the university. He died in 1384 at Lutterworth, in 
Leicestershire. Wiclif's sincerity and single-mindedness 
are unquestionable, and though his influence as a religious 
reformer bore little immediate pracUc2\ im\\. vcv^'w^'axv^., 
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his writings undoubtedly helped secretly to prepare the 
way for the Reformation. Wiclifs translation of the Bible 
(1380) and his English sermons and tracts make him the 
founder of English prose. His style, though bold and 
forcible, has little grace or charm. 

Piers Plowman is the first great English poem called 
forth by the events of the time. It is full of the spirit of 
William inquiry then rising among the people, and 

Laneiand offers a truthful picture of the manners and 
""piers l?ow-' social Conditions of the period. As we said 
man ". above, it was addressed to the poor and lowly, 

and for that reason we cannot read it, as we can read 
Chaucer's works, without much trouble in mastering the 
language. He wrote in a homely English, in a dialect 
that the country folk as well as the better educated 
inhabitants of the town might understand. And to that 
end, doubtless, he eschewed the new fashion of rime, 
and employed the alliterative, short-lined verse of the 
older poets. 

William Langland was born at Cleobury Mortimer, 
in Shropshire. It is well perhaps to state at once that all 
Lan land's ^^^ knowledge of him is gathered from his 
life and poem. No existing document gives any infor- 

charactcr. mation about him, neither is he mentioned 
in any contemporary book. Students of the poem, how- 
ever, are not agreed as to the position of Langland's 
father. Some take him to have been of low degree, per- 
haps a peasant, while others declare that he must have 
been a " free man " and sufficiently well off to give his 
son a good education. However that may be, the boy 
Langland seems to have shown more than average intelli- 
gence, and to have received some education, probably at 
the priory school of Malvern. He learned eagerly, wishing 
to know "all the sciences under sun, and all the subtle 
crafts ". His life was passed between Malvern and London. 
His knowledge of the latter town and of the ways of its 
inhabitants is very wide and complete. He lived with 
his wife and daughters in a little house in Cornhill, and 
possibly earn^H a livelihood by chanting masses for the 
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souls of the dead in the chantries of St. Paul's Cathedral 
and other London churches. He describes himself as tall, 
lean, sombre, scornful of the rich and prosperous, at war 
with the world. In his distress he turned to religion, but 
even there he did not easily find consolation. Langland 
was a dreamer, an unpractical man, a type of thinker that 
has occurred in almost every age. Yet it is to the bitter 
cry of such men that the world owes much of its pro- 
gress. Someone has to think and then give expression to 
thoughts that are afterwards expressed in the deeds of 
men. Of Langland's end we have no certain knowledge. 
Let us now briefly examine the poem. Its title is The 
Vision of William concernifig Piers the Plowman^ and the 
date of its composition is probably 1362. Account of 
Langland wrote two other versions of his ***® poem, 
poem in 1376 and 1398. Allusions to contemporary 
events abound in all three versions and help us to fix 
the dates of composition. The treaty of Bretigny, signed 
in 1360, the great storm of 1362, the grievances of the 
Commons, 1362, the Statute of Provisors, 1364, the war 
with France, the Good Parliament which sat in 1376, 
are all clearly alluded to. The poem begins by relating 
how in " a summer season when soft was the sun, on a 
sweet May morning", the poet was wandering on the 
Malvern Hills. Feeling weary he lay down to rest beside 
a stream whose murmurs soon lulled him to sleep. Then 
he dreamed a marvellous dream. He is standing in 
a wide wilderness with a high tower on the east, and 
a deep valley on the west. In the centre is a fair field 
full of folk. A lady appears and explains that the 
tower is the abode of truth, i.e. God, the valley the 
abode of death and evil spirits, and the fair field the 
world. In the world the poet finds all sorts and con- 
ditions of men working and wandering. Some are rich, 
others poor, working hard, with rare holidays, ploughing, 
sowing. There are beggars, pilgrims, hermits, who chose 
that way of life, because it meant idleness, friars, knights, 
minstrels. The poet finds little that is not evil in theTO-, 
and that their chief spur to action is Vvo^^ ol x^-^^x^. "^<^ 
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improve this state of things men must seek for truth, 
and accordingly Piers Plowman enters to show the way. 
His golden rule is that each man must do his duty in 
his position of life; but men dislike work, and only the 
fear of hunger can make them labour. The vision ends 
without having satisfactorily solved the problem, with a 
glimpse of better things to come, a sort of golden age 
when reason shall rule, when there shall be no more wars 
or quarrels, but peace and love shall reign over all the earth. 

To the last version of the poem Langland added another 
vision — Do Well, Do Bet (better). Do Best: it is still a 
search after the best way of life. The poet asks Nature 
for assistance in finding it, and she replies, "Learn to 
love, and leave all other things ". 

According to Langland the way to happiness and 
salvation is to do our duty, to work untiringly, to love 
The lesson of OMT fellows. Like Carlylc, five centuries later, 
the poem. Langland believed in the blessedness of work, 
that "All true work is sacred, having its summit in 
Heaven ". 

In choosing a dream to be the framework of his poem, 
Langland was only following the fashion of his day. 

, . Poets delighted in dreams. Dante's great 

Its form. 1 .1 r\ • • j^ 7 • • r • • 

work, the Divine Comedy, is a series of visions ; 
Guillaume de Loris's Romaunt of the Rose, the most 
celebrated French poem of the middle ages, is a dream; 
Chaucer dreamed many dreams. It was a convenient 
form in which to write of purely imaginary things. 

The poem offers an instructive picture of the times, 
especially of the seamy side of the lives of the people due 

Its icture of ^^^^^7 ^^ ^^ ravages of the plague and to the 
the reign of heavy taxes laid on them by the French wars. 
Edward III. Towards the deserving poor Langland is pitiful 
and sympathetic, and even in the thirteenth century the 
sharp contrasts of luxur)^ and poverty fill the poet's mind 
with apprehension. He is very severe on the rich, on 
misers, on lawyers, on vain laughing courtiers, and on 
ladies with slim hands. The abuses in the Church are 
plainly stated, the clergy and all ecclesiastical officers are 
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reproved; but two centuries were to elapse before the 
Reformation brought about a better condition of things. 
It is noteworthy that Langland's poem served for a text- 
book to the sixteenth-century reformers. Indeed, in one 
famous sentence he predicted the dissolution of the mon- 
asteries, " the fate of the religious houses from the hand 
of a king", which was one of the earliest incidents of 
the Reformation. 

The poem, with its gallery of vigorous though grim 
portraits, possesses a sense of reality due to the poet's 
absolute sincerity. It is as if he had actually itspopu- 
witnessed and experienced all that he de- Jfrobabi^e** 
scribes. 1" hat the poem was widely read, was reason, 
for those days very popular, is clearly proved by the forty- 
five manuscripts that still remain. It doubtless chimed in 
with what was in the minds of most thinking men, though 
not being poets they were unable to express their thoughts 
in permanent form. Nothing is so likely to be immediately 
popular in literature as a faithful representation by the 
imagination of a gifted writer of the thoughts, hopes, and 
aspirations that are stirring the common heart of his time. 
The poet, or novelist, or dramatist who can, as it were, 
seize them on the wing and fix them in the pages of his 
book is certain of recognition, and sometimes, as in the 
case of Langland, wins enduring fame. The first printed 
edition of the poem belongs to 1550. 

Before proceeding to Chaucer we must not leave 
unnoticed the remarkable poem of The Pearly and the 
works of John Gower. 

The author of The Pearl is unknown. It is a poem 
of great beauty and tender feeling, written in the old 
alliterative verse. Its subject is the grief of ^^^ ^^ 
a father for the loss of his dearly loved known as 
daughter. Pearl. This poet, like so many '"^he Pearl", 
others, chooses the form of a dream, in which he imagines 
he sees his daughter on the further side of a stream that 
he cannot cross. She is in Paradise, and though she 
cannot come to him, she talks with him. In gcieC ^xnA. 
despair at his inability to reach hex, tVve isiOcvet 2L^R'a^^^^• 
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John Gower, to whom Chaucer dedicated his Troilus 
and Cressida, dubbing him "moral Gower", an epithet 
Gower that has stuck to him ever since, was bom 
""confessio probably about the same time as Chaucer, 
Amantis". and died in 1408. He was buried in St. 
Saviour's Church, Southwark, where his figure is repre- 
sented on his tomb, his head resting on. the books 
containing his three poems. They serve to show that 
as yet men were in some uncertainty as to what was to 
be the literary language, for each is written in a different 
tongue. One is in Latin, another in French, and the 
last, the Confessio A mantis (the confession of a lover), 
in English, because, as he says himself, " few men endite 
in our English". It is a collection of tales, illustrating 
the seven deadly sins, each with a very obvious moral, 
and of dull and tedious style. It has an interest, how- 
ever, inasmuch as Chaucer told two of Gower's stories 
again in his Canterbury Tales', the Wife of Bath's tale is 
that of the knight Florentius, the Man of Law's tale that 
of the pious Constance. Shakespeare also was indebted 
to Gower for the plot of Pericles. The Confessio Amantis 
was written at the request of Richard II., probably in 
1393, when Gower was already old. 

Older students may consult Stopford Brooke's History of Early 
English Literature (2 vols., Macmillan, 1892); Ten Brinks Early 
English Literature (2 vols., Bell, 1 883- 1 893); Jusserand's Piers 
Plowman (Fisher Unwin, 1894). 



CHAPTER II. 

GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 



Chaucer, "the morning star" of song, is the first 
Chaucer, the g^^^* ^g^^e in English poetry. Very few, in- 
first ^reat deed, of the later poets have equalled or sur- 

Englishpoet. ^^^^^^ ^^^^ j^^ ^^^^ ^j^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ 

literary and national language of our country, and intro- 
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duced many of the verse forms in which our subsequent 
poetry has been written. 

Like Spenser and Milton, Chaucer was a native of 
London. His father, a well-to-do wine merchant, and 
a person of good position in the city, lived 
in Thames Street, and there, in 1340, |ducaw°** 
Chaucer was born. We have no record of 
his boyhood or education. In those days a boy often 
entered a great household in the capacity of page. There 
he would learn good manners, and such accomplishments 
as riding and shooting. In 1357 Chaucer entered the 
service of Elizabeth, wife to Lionel, Duke of Clarence, 
third son of Edward III. The French wars were proceed- 
ing, the battle of Poitiers had been won the year before, 
and John, the French king, had been taken prisoner and 
brought to England. Hoping perhaps for some share in 
the glory, and infected, doubtless, with the warlike spirit 
of the noblemen and gentlemen with whom he daily came 
in contact, Chaucer became a soldier, and set 
sail for France. Aeschylus and Sophocles, soid?".^ ** * 
the great Greek poets, had in the same way 
fought bravely for their country against Persia. Unluckily, 
in 1359, Chaucer was taken prisoner, but he was ransomed 
and set free about two months before the signing of the 
treaty of Bretigny in 1360. 

Chaucer's early literary work plainly shows the influ- 
ence of French poetry, and there is little doubt that to 
the study of it he owed much of the ease 
and finish that distinguish his verse. His ^*|mJf^^ 
first literary venture was a translation of the 
very popular French poem, the Romaunt (Romance) of 
the Rose, a poem that exercised an enormous ^j^^ 
influence on the literature, not only of France, *• Romaunt 
but of the whole of modem Europe. It was °^^*** ^°" "* 
begun by Guillaume de Loris (died about 1260), and 
finished by Jean de Meung (i 260-1320). The poem is 
in the form of an allegory^, a very favourite style, if not 
absolutely the invention, of mediaeval times. 

^ An allegory (Greek allegoria, literally, spealdng oiOaBrinafe ^ioait csoa. 
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In the chivalric days of the middle ages every young 
man was expected to fall in love with and worship a fair 
lady; and so in the favourite poem, the Romaunt of the 
Rose^ a rose represents the object of love, and the hero 
goes through countless difficulties and dangers before he 
reaches the garden in which it grows and is able to gather 
it. Nearly all the love poems that followed were based on 
the form and manner of the Romaunt of the Rose, As to 
whether the English version we now possess is that of 
Chaucer, the critics and scholars are at issue; but in the 
Legend of Good Women Chaucer gives a list of the poems 
he had written, and includes among them a translation of 
the Romaunt of the Rose, A French poet, Eustace Des- 
champs (1328-1415), Chaucer's contemporary, wrote a 
ballad in his praise with the refrain. 

Great translator, noble Geoffrey Chaucer, 

doubtless referring to his translation of the French poem. 
The date is probably 1366. 

Chaucer is next heard of in 1367, when, with John of 
Gaunt for his patron, he was employed about the court. 
The ♦♦ Book ^^ ^^ death of his wife, John of Gaunt 
of the ^^ asked Chaucer to wTite a poem in her 
Duchess". memory, and in 1369 he produced the Book 
of the Duchess, The poet is still writing under French 
influence, and although the poem is not perhaps very 
remarkable, it shows Chaucer's love of English country 
scenery and of birds, and notwithstanding its dreams and 

seems to speak) has been defined as an extended and sustained meta- 
phor accompanied by personification. Generally a story is told that 
has a double meaning, one being obvious, the other implied, a story in 
which, as Milton puts it, "more is meant than meets the ear ". The 
mediaeval literature of France and Italy abounds in allegories. Its 
beginnings may perhaps be traced in the early church, and examples 
are certainly to be found in the Hebrew Scriptures. (Cf. parable of 
the "trees choosing a king", Judges, ix. 7-15, and Psalm Ixxx., where 
Israel is spoken of as a vine.) In many cases virtues and vices are 
personified, and sometimes a real person is represented by an allegorical 
person. The first allegory in English literature, though not in English, 
was by Athelard of Bath, De Eodem et Diverso (On the Same and the 
Different), written before 11 16. 
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allegorical machinery, contains notes of genuine feeling. 
The following picture of a young girl foreshadows the 
power of describing character that has made immortal the 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales : — 

I saw her dance so comelily, 
Carol and sing so sweetely,^ 
Laugh and play so womanly, 
And look so debonairly, 
So goodly speak and so friendly 
That certes, I trow, that nevermore 
Was seen so blissful a tresore ^. 
For every hair upon her head. 
Truth to say, it was not red, 
Nor neither yellow nor brown it was ; 
Methought most like gold it was. 
And ah ! what eyes my lady had ! 
Debonair, goode, glad, and sad.^ 

We have seen Chaucer a soldier and a courtier. He now 
became a diplomatist, a man of affairs, and was employed 
by the king on not less than seven missions 
abroad. He went three times to Italy, and the diplomatist, 
knowledge of Italian literature gained, doubt- ^^^ travels 
less, during his visits to the country, greatly 
influenced his writing. Dante, the greatest of all the 
poets of Italy, the author of the Divine Comedy^ and one 
of the world's greatest poets, had died in 1321. But his 
spirit lived on, and in 1373 Boccaccio, than whom none 
told stories more beautifully, was appointed to the chair 
of Dante in the University of Padua, and had to give 
lectures explaining Dante's poem. The first lecture was 
delivered on August i of that year, and as we know that 
Chaucer was in Italy at that date, it is quite possible that 
he formed one of Boccaccio's audience. From numerous 

^ In reading Chaucer the final e is usually sounded, unless the following 
word begins with a vowel or is one of certain words beginning with h. 
It should be pronounced like the a in China. The letter represents an 
inflexion marking certain cases of nouns, forms of adjectives, &c. , since 
fallen into disuse. Cp. Skeat's Introduction to the Student's Chaucer, 

' treasure. 8 ^Qok of the Duchess^ 8i\S-^6c>. 
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passages in his poetry, we know that Chaucer was ac- 
quainted with Dante's great work. In fragments he even 
imitated Dante's metre, the terza-rima.^ Most likely, too, 
he met Petrarch the poet, who perfected the sonnet form 
of verse (invented in the thirteenth century, probably by 
Guittone d'Arezzo) in which to sing the praises of his 
lady-love, Laura, a form that our poets afterwards copied, 
and one in which many of them have excelled. The 
Clerk of Oxford, who tells the tale of Patient Griselda in 
the Canterbury Tales, says that he learned it at Padua of 
a worthy clerk, Francis Petrarch, the laureate poet. It 
is not known whether Chaucer was acquainted with Pet- 
rarch and Boccaccio in person, but it is very sure that he 
knew their works well. Some of the stories of his poems 
are taken from them, and he often models his style on 
theirs. 

After 1382 Chaucer settled in London, where he held 

Chaucer as a *^^ P^^^ ^^ Comptroller of the petty customs, 
man of busi- and of the wool customs. He thus became 
"®®®' a man of business, and had opportunities of 

experience and observation in another phase of life. In 
his leisure time he loved to read and study: 

For when thy labour all done is, 

His occupa- ^^^ ^^^^ y-made thy reckonings, 
tions and Instead of rest and newe things 

tastes. Thou go'st home to thy house anon; 

And also dumb as any stone 

Thou sittest at another book, 

Till fully dazed is thy look.^ 

In another place Chaucer tells us of his love of books — 

^ An example will be found in A Complaint to his Lady — 

" Thus am I slain, with sorrows full diverse; 
Full long ago, I ought to have taken heed. 
Now soothly, what she 's called I will reherse "*. 

The metre does not suit the English language. The happiest use of it 
is to be found in Rossetti's translation of the Paolo and Francesca 
episode in Dante's Divina Commedia. 
^ House 0/ Fame, book ii., 144-150. 
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And as for me though that I can^ but lyte^ 

On bookes for to read I me delight. 

And to them give I faith and full credence, 

And in mine heart have them in reverence 

So heartily that there is game none 

That from my bookes maketh me to goon^. 

There is, however, one thing that Chaucer loved even 
better than his books — Nature and the spring-time : 

When that the month of May 
Is comen**, and that I hear the fowles sing, 
And that the floures ginnen* for to spring, 
Farewell my book and my devotion.* 

London was not then the unwieldy mass of buildings we 
know to-day, but, 

London, small, and white and clean ; 
The clear Thames bordered by its gardens green,^ 

and a short walk took Chaucer away from the city into 
the meadows. 

More than once the poet complains of the scantiness 
of his leisure, and after 1385 he was allowed to perform 
his work by deputy. In 1386 he sat in Parliament as 
member for Kent. Chaucer was married, and had a 
son, Lewis, for whom he wrote a treatise on the use of 
the astrolabe, an instrument for ascertaining the position 
of the stars. Chaucer well understood that the chief art 
of teaching children lies in the use of simple language, 
and in repetition. "It is better ", he says, " to write unto 
a child twice a good sentence than to forget it once." 

When John of Gaunt lost favour at court, Chaucer's 
fortunes declined, and at times he was in need chaucer's 
of money. From 1389 to 1391 he held the lastyearsand 
office of clerk of the works, but the last *^*^****- 
years of his life were scarcely happy ones. He died on 

^know. 2 little. ^ go: old form of the infinitive. 

*come : old form of the past participle. * begin. 

^Legend of Good Women, prol. 29-34, 36-39. 
7 Morris's EartAly Paradise, prol. 5, 6. 
(M205) ^ 
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October 25, 1400, at a house in Westminster, and was 
buried in the Abbey, the first of the long line of poets who 
rest in the south transept, the well-known Poets' Corner. 
Portraits of There are two pieces of evidence about 
Chaucer. Chaucer's personal appearance. In the Can- 
terbury Tales the host is made to describe him thus: — 

" What man art thou?" quoth he; 
• ' Thou lookest as thou wouldest find an hare, 
For ever upon the ground I see thee stare. 
Approach more near, and look up merrily ! 
Now 'ware you sirs, and let this man have place. 
He in the waist is shapen as well as I ; 
This were a puppet^ in an arm to embrace 
For any woman, small and fair of face. 
He seemeth elvish by his countenance, 
For unto no wight doth he dalliance."^ 

Occleve, the poet, a contemporary and great admirer 
of Chaucer, painted from memory on the margin of the 
manuscript of his poem, the Governail of Princes, the 
portrait by which Chaucer is best known. 

We must now turn to the consideration of Chaucer's 

The periods poemS. 

of Chaucer's ^ tt* i i_ j* -j j • ^ ^t_ • i 

work. His work may be divided into three periods. 

To the first belong the Romaunt of the Rose (1366) 

and the Book of the Duchess (1369), of which 

p no . ^^ y^xzsQ already spoken, and shown how they 

were composed under the influence of French writers. 

The second period, when Chaucer was writing under 

Italian influence, includes the Life of Saint Cecilia (1369) 

Second (afterwards the Second Nun's tale in the 

period. Canterbury Tales\ Palamon and Arcite 

(1372-3) (retold as the Knight's tale in the Canterbury 

Tales), Troilus and Cressida (1373), The Assembly of 

Birds (1379-83), and the House of Fame (1383-4). 

Thi d • d ^^ ^^ third period, when Chaucer had 

peno . £j.gg^ himself from all direct foreign influence, 

^ The host is, of course, here speaking ironically. 
* Prologue to the Rime of Sir Thopas, 5-14. 
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belong the Legend of Good Women (1385-6), and the 
Canterbury Tales (1386-90).^ 

The Assembly of Birds is a poem in allegorical form 
having reference to the marriage of Richard II. with 
Anne of Bohemia. It is chiefly interesting as the first 
poem that exhibits Italian influence and for The* 'As- 
containing the first evidence of the humour sembiyof 
that is one of Chaucer's greatest characteristics. ^^^*^® ' 
The poet dreams that he enters a garden, where, on St. 
Valentine's day, the birds are assembled to choose their 
mates. Nature presides, and, arranging the birds in order, 
gives the first place to the eagle. 

That with his sharpe look pierceth the sun. 

The description of the assembled birds is very vivacious, 
and shows much knowledge of their ways and habits. A 
female eagle is wooed by three suitors. As she is un- 
certain which to choose, Nature invites each bird in the 
meeting to state his opinion on the weighty matter. 
Chaucer's sense of humour is well shown in the way in 
which he fits each speech to the particular character of 
the bird speaking it. Finally the eagle herself ends the 
conference by declaring that she must have a year in 
which to consider the question. The negotiations for the 
marriage of Richard and Anne lasted just about a year. 

Troilus and Cressida, a long poem in five books, was 
an enlarged version of Boccaccio's poem, Filostrato^ a 
word meaning * Soldier of Love '. Chaucer's "Troiiusand 
poem is a charming love story; the accessories Cressida." 
are essentially of his own time, and the human feelings 
portrayed belong to no one age but to all. There are 
fine touches of pathos and of humour, and clear indica- 
tion of Chaucer's knowledge of human character and of 
his powers of observation. 

For the House of Fame Chaucer was indebted to no 

^ For this classification and chronology I am indebted to Prof. Ten 
Brink and Prof. Skeat. 

2 It is the name assumed by Areite in the Knight's TaJe^^V^'^NNs. 
goes disguised to Athens., 
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one foreign source. The poem testifies to his wide read- 
The *• House ii^gj ^^^ shows a close acquaintance with such 
of Fame ". authors as Statius, Josephus, Boetius, Aristotle, 
Plato, Virgil, Ovid, and Dante. The poem, whose object 
is to show "how the deeds of all men and women, be 
they good or bad, are carried by report to posterity", 
opens with a disquisition on dreams, a favourite subject 
of speculation with Chaucer, who treats of it in Troilus 
and Cressida^ and in the Nun's Priest's tale of the Canter- 
bury Tales, Then he fancies in his dream that a golden 
eagle carries him, at the command of Jupiter, as a 
reward for the love poems he has written, to the House 
of Fame. The temple is built on a rock of ice, a some- 
what unstable foundation. In the rock names are graven : 
those on the sunny southern side are half melted, so 
that they can no longer be read; but on the opposite 
side, facing the cold north, he easily reads names 

Of folk that hadden ^ greate fames 
Of olde times, and yet they were 
As fresh as men had written them there 
The selve ^ day right on that hour 
That I upon them gan ^ to pour *, ® 

meaning that popularity is not always the same thing as 
fame. Standing on pillars or pedestals within the great 
hall of the castle are, among others. Homer, Virgil, and 
Ovid. The goddess Fame presides over all: she is as 
capricious as Dame Fortune, granting to many exactly the 
opposite of what they demanded. Chaucer also visits the 
House of Rumour that stands near the House of Fame. 
He is astonished at the noise: everyone is in haste to 
repeat what he has heard, but no one cares to be exact, 
and consequently every report gathers falseness as it goes. 
Sometimes a lie and a truth fly away together, and become 
so mingled that soon the one cannot be distinguished 

^ had : old form of plural. 

2 same. ' began. * pore. 

^ Hottse of Fame, iii. 64-68. 
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from the other. The poem breaks off suddenly in the 
third book, and was never completed.^ 

Next to the Canterbury Tales the Legend of Good Women 
is perhaps one of the finest and most interesting of 
Chaucer's poems. It resembles the greater The "Legend 
work in consisting of a prologue and a collec- of Good ^^ 
tion of tales. It is said that some ladies of ^°™«""' 
the court took offence at Chaucer's plainly-expressed 
views about the fickleness and untruth of women, and 
that, therefore, the queen asked him to write a poem 
concerning women who had been faithful to faithless 
men. It was the poet's intention to tell twenty tales in 
all, but he only completed the histories of the loves and 
sorrows of nine faithful women, deriving his material 
chiefly from Ovid. The best known of the heroines are 
Cleopatra, Thisbe,^ Dido, Medea, Lucretia, Ariadne, and 
Philomela. The prologue has a strong personal interest, 
and is, on that account, perhaps, more attractive than the 
tales. We learn from it much of Chaucer's tastes and 
occupations, and of his thoughts on the more serious 
questions of life. He also gives a list of the works that 
he had already written. The opening lines point to a 
manly, religious faith. 

A thousand times have I heard men tell, 

That there is joy in heaven, and pain in hell; 

And I accorde well that it be so; 

But natheless ^ yet wot * I well also 

That there is none dwelling in this country 

That either hath in heaven or hell y-be ', 

Nor may of it none other wayes witen *, 

But as he hath heard said, or found it written; 

P'or by assay there may no man it preve^. 

But God forbide but men shoulde leve ^ 

^ Pope wrote in 171 1 a poem called the Temple of Fame, for which he 
took the hint from Chaucer's poem. 

* It is interesting to note that the story of Thisbe was the subject of 
the play performed by the Athenian swains in Shakespeare's Midsummer 
Nights Dream. ' nevertheless. 

*know. * been : old form of past parUcv^\a. 

*know. 7 prove. *\i^\e.\^. 
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Well more thing than men have seen with ye* ! 
Men shall not wenen * everything a lye 
Unless himself it seeth, or else it doeth. 
For, God wot^, thing is never the less sooth*, 
Though every wight ® ne may it not y-see.* 

He next touches on his fondness for books and reading/ 
on his love of nature and the spring-time, and especially 
of the daisy, his favourite flower. All day long he could 
remain looking at the flower men call the " dayesye " or 
the "eye of day", the empress of all the flowers.^ 
Retiring to a little arbour that he had, the poet fell asleep, 
and of course dreamed a dream. The God of Love — who 
represents Alcestis, the most faithful of all faithful wives, 
who chose to die for her husband, and go to Hades, 
where she stayed until Hercules rescued her — reproaches 
Chaucer for telling love tales about faithless women: 

Thou hast translated the Romance of the Rose, 
and told 

How that Cressida Troilus forsook. 

But the lady points out that he has not done so grievously 
amiss in translating what older poets have written. Of 
his own invention has he not composed the House of Fatne^ 
the Book of the Duchess^ the Parliament of Birds ^ Palamon 
and Arcite, the Life of Saint Cecilia, and other shorter 
poems? Still, as a penance for having written in a fashion 
uncomplimentary to women, Alcestis desires him to 
compose 

a glorious Legend 
Of Goode women, maidenes and wives 
That weren true in loving all their lives, 

and when it is finished to give it in her name to the 

1 eyes. ^ think. ^ knows. * truth. ^ man. 

' Legend of Good Women : Prologue, 1-15. ^ Cf. pp. 48-9. 

8 Chaucer's derivation of the name daisy is correct. (O.E. da^s 
eaT^e, eye of day.) The expression probably was a metaphor for the 
«;ttn 'i'he yellow centre of the daisy would be the sun itself, the white 
he rays. 
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queen. Chaucer agreed, straightway took his books, and 
began his task. It is a fine piece of work, exhibiting true 
passion: the poet regards his heroines' sorrows with pity 
and indignation. In this poem Chaucer used for the first 
time in EngHsh poetry the heroic couplet,^ a metre largely 
employed by our poets ever since. 

But the excellence of Chaucer's minor poems is over- 
shadowed by the greatness of the work on which his fame 
rests, the Canterbury Tales, The poem consists Chaucer's 
of a number of tales told by different persons, the^*^**Canter- 
prefaced by a prologue, in which the tellers bury Tales", 
of the tales are described. Some of the tales had been 
composed at earlier periods of Chaucer's life, and were 
now adapted to the scheme of the master-work which 
occupied him probably from 1386 to 1390. 

The idea of placing a number of people together and 
making them tell tales for their amusement was by no 
means original. Boccaccio, whom as we The origin 
have seen Chaucer followed in his Troilus and wol-k^ofthe 
Cressida^ had written, about 1350, a collection poem, 
of prose tales called the Decameron?- He represents that, 
while the plague was raging in Florence, seven ladies and 
three gentlemen retired to a villa outside the city for ten 
days, and, to pass the weary hours, told each other tales. 
Each of the ten persons told a tale every day, making a 
hundred tales in all, hence the title from the Greek deka, 
ten, and hemera, a day.^ 

Chaucer's plan is, however, far superior: he hit on an 
expedient for bringing together all sorts and conditions of 
men and women, from the knight and the prioress to the 

^ Each line contains five iambic feet {i.e. a foot of two syllables, the 
second accented), every two lines riming. 

' It is worthy of note that Chaucer did not tell in his Canterbury Tales 
any story told by Boccaccio in the Decameron. 

3 Other collections of tales in English poetry besides those of Gower 
already mentioned, and later than Chaucer's, are the Queens Wake 
(1813) by Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, a series of Scottish songs and 
ballad romances, sung and recited before Queen Mary ; Clough's Mart 
Magno, a series of tales told by friends when on 2. se,^-NQ^'a>.^^\ -axv^ 
Morris's Earthly Paradise (1868-70). 
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humble ploughman, and into the mouth of each put the 
tale best suited to the character of the narrator. They 
were to go on a pilgrimage to Canterbury, 

The holy blissful martyr for to seek. 

A visit to the shrine of Thomas Becket was popular 
with all classes of society. A journey to Canterbury was 
comparatively easy of accomplishment in days when 
travelling had manifold dangers and difficulties. The 
town was only fifty-six miles from London, and being 
then as now on the highroad to the Continent, a regular 
service of hired horses could easily be procured along it. 
In those days men rode in company by preference, for 
safety's sake; and often, doubtless, to pass the time, 
just as we now buy newspapers and novels to read on 
a railway journey, they would enliven the way with 
accounts of their own experiences, or of what they had 
heard from others. And as such a journey necessarily 
brought together men of widely different characters and 
occupations, there would be no lack of interest or variety 
in their talk or tales. A journey, too, offers the best 
possible opportunity for bringing out the characters and 
tempers of the travellers. Even to-day, when we travel 
with considerable ease and comfort, difficulties and dis- 
agreeables arise which put our tempers to the test; five 
hundred years ago, how much greater must have been 
the philosophy required to preserve a cheerful and serene 
demeanour during a journey. Thus Chaucer's setting 
lacks nothing that can give it naturalness. 

The Prologue opens on an April day; a number of 

pilgrims bound for Canterbury are assembled 

ro os"«j^|. ^Yie Tabard Inn at South wark. Among 

the company are a Knight who had fought many battles, 

and who was 

A very perfect gentle knight ; 

his son, a young Squire, brave, accomplished and gay; 
and a Prioress named Madam Eglantine, a well-educated, 
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good-looking woman, of courtly manners, dignified and 
tender-hearted. The Church is further represented by a 
Monk who loves hunting and good cheer better than 
fasting and praying; a merry Friar, a favourite with the 
women; a parish Priest who practises what he preaches; 
a Sompnour (summoner, i.e, an officer who summoned 
delinquents to the ecclesiastical courts); and a Pardoner, 
a man who sold indulgences from the Pope. The learned 
professions send a clever Lawyer and a wise Physician. 
There is also a Clerk (student) of Oxford who prefers 
books to rich clothing or good eating, talks little, studies 
much, and is as glad to learn as to teach. A rich 
Merchant, well-to-do Tradesmen, a Sailor who has sailed 
all over the world; a Miller; a humble Ploughman, brother 
to the parson, content with his lot, doing his duty and 
loving his neighbour as himself; a lively lady, Dame 
Alisoun, the Wife of Bath, who has buried five husbands 
and is possibly looking out for a sixth, with several 
more, are of the party, which also includes Chaucer him- 
self, and Harry Baily, the jovial Host of the Tabard. 
At supper the Host remarks that to ride along in silence 
is very dull, and suggests that each traveller shall tell 
two tales going and two returning, and that he who tells 
the best tale shall have a supper at the expense of all 
the rest when they again reach Southwark. He offers to 
ride with them himself and be the judge. His proposal 
meets with universal approval. They start early the next 
morning, and draw lots in order to decide who shall 
begin : the lot falls to the Knight, a very suitable person 
to tell the first tale. 

The Knight's tale is that of Palamon and Arcite^ 
written by Chaucer some time before, and incorporated 
here as one of the Canterbury Tales. Like The Knight's 
Shakespeare, he did not invent his plots, *»*«• 
but, choosing them from many sources, invariably im- 
proved upon his originals. He derived the Knight's 
tale from Boccaccio's poem the Teseide^ written in 1341. 
As we should expect from the character of the Kxvv^^> 
it is a romantic tale of love ai\d eVvwa\i^ ^vck^ \,0A xsv 
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heroic couplets.^ Palamon and Arcite were two friends 
whom Theseus had taken captive in battle and had 
imprisoned at Athens. One day they see a fair lady 
(Emily, the sister of Hippolyta, wife of Theseus) walking 
in the garden beneath their prison, and both straightway 
fall in love with her. They dispute as to which of them 
loves her best, but, deprived of liberty as they are, it is 
useless for either to hope. At length Arcite is set free 
on condition that he never comes near Athens. But 
he feels compelled to be near Emily. So, disguised 
as a poor labourer, he takes service as page in Emily's 
household, and later becomes squire to Duke Theseus. 
Meanwhile Palamon manages to escape, and meeting and 
recognizing Arcite, they challenge each other to combat. 
While the fight is proceeding Theseus appears, stops it, 
and declares that they shall fight out their quarrel at a 
tournament at Athens, and that the victor shall have 
Emily to wife. Arcite was conqueror, but as he was 
riding towards Emily his horse stumbled, he was thrown 
on his head and mortally hurt. Exhorting Emily to 
marry Palamon, 

His spirit changed house and wente there 
As I came never, I cannot tellen where. 

There are many fine passages. For example, Emily walk- 
ing in the garden;'-^ the description of the temples of 
Venus ^ and Mars,* and of the two kings who come to 
help Palamon and Arcite at the tournament* The 
account of the preparations on the morning of the tour- 
nament is stirring and spirited,® and deserves a place 
beside Shakespeare's description of the eve of the battle 
of Agincourt in the chorus to the fourth act of Henry V. 
The following lines about the dawn are some of the 
loveliest Chaucer ever wrote: — 

^The tale appears again in the plot of the Two Noble Kinsmen, a 
play first printed in 1634 and attributed to Shakespeare and Fletcher. 
Dryden, who was a great admirer of Chaucer's genius, modernized the 
Knight's Tale. ^ Lines 175-197. 

' Lines 1060-1109. * Lines 1110-1192. 

* Lines 1270-1296 ; 1298-1328. • Lines 1633-1662. 
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The busy larke, messenger of day, 
Saluteth in her song the morning gray ; 
And fiery Phoebus riseth up so bright, 
That all the orient laugheth of the light, 
And with his streames dryeth in the greves^, 
The silver dropes, hanging on the leaves.^ 

It is neither possible nor advisable to enter here into 
the details of each of the stories. To appreciate them 
fully they must be read as Chaucer wrote them. He did 
not carry out his entire plan. No pilgrim tells more than 
one tale. Two of the tales, the Squire's and the Cook's, 
are unfinished, and several of the characters never speak 
at all. 

A word may be said perhaps about one or two of the 
finest and best known of the tales. 

The Clerk of Oxford tells the story of Patient Griselda, 
which he declares he learned at Padua from a worthy 
clerk called Francis Petrarch. It is a fairly 
close translation of the tale as told by Petrarch, ^^|, Clerk's 
a tale that is popular in Italy even to-day. 
Chaucer here used the seven-lined stanza (lines of five 
iambic feet with three rimes ababbcc). It was a 
favourite measure with the poets who followed Chaucer, 
and was chosen by James I. of Scotland for his poem, 
The Kin^s Quair^, Chaucer employs it again in the 
Prioress's tale and in the tale of the Man of Law, in the 
second Nun's tale, and in many of the links that connect 
the tales. He probably derived it from the French poet, 
Guillaume de Machault (1295?- 1380?), at one time 
attached to the blind old king of Bohemia, who was 
killed at Crecy. The story related by the Clerk is of a 
husband who sets himself to prove his wife's submission 
to his will. Duke Walter chooses for his wife a poor 
maiden called Griselda, and after the birth of her children 
he points out that the people object to her lowly origin, 
and that he must send her children away. Finally he 
declares that he must send her away too, and marry a lady 
of noble birth. He bids Griselda return to her fatKex'*?. 

1 groves. 2 Lines 633-63B. ^\\V\\^\ioc3«.. 
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house. She agrees in humble submission, fully acknow- 
ledging her unworthiness to be wife to so great a man. 
But she is dignified even in her humility, and refuses to 
take with her any of the rich clothing and jewels her hus- 
band had given her. When Duke Walter thinks he has 
tried Griselda's patience enough, they are reconciled, and 
the children restored to their mother. The Clerk's tale 
well shows that Chaucer was a great master of pathos. 
When a poet possesses the power of moving the tenderer 
emotions of his readers he has pathos. Most pathetic are 
the lines, for which Chaucer owes little or nothing to his 
original, telling how Griselda is informed by her husband 
that she must return to her father's house, and that his 
new wife is " coming by the way ".^ Her cry 

O goode God ! how gentle and how kind 
Ye seemed by your speech and your visage 
The day that maked was our marriage ! 

and her reflection on the truth of the common experience 
that 

Love is not old as when that it is new, 

come from the heart, and call up pity and sympathy 
and sorrow as we read them. In the envoy ^ Chaucer 
humorously advises husbands not to try their wives' 
patience too greatly, since they are unlikely to find an- 
other Griselda, and ironically counsels wives not to follow 
Griselda's example in being too submissive to their hus- 
bands. The metre of the envoy is remarkable; it con- 
sists of six stanzas, each of six lines, with only three rimes 
throughout.^ 

The Prioress tells the tale of a little boy who was 

^ Cf. Hnes 813-903. 

* The envoy is a sort of postscript, and was originally addressed to 
the poet's patron, or to the person to whom the poem was dedicated. 
Chaucer here addresses it generally to husbands and wives. 

3 Dekker produced, in 1603, a very pathetic play on the same subject 
as Chaucer's poem, entitled Patient Grissil. In the National Gallery, 
London, are three pictures by an early Italian painter, representing the 
story of Griselda. 
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cruelly murdered by the Jews, and who miraculously re- 
vealed the fashion of his death, and sang ^j^^ 
praises to God after he was dead. There was Prioress's 
a popular tradition that such had been the ^^^^' 
fate of a little boy, a native of Lincoln.^ 

The jolly Monk, instead of telling a merry tale, as 
the pilgrims naturally expect, relates a doleful series of 
tragedies, dealing with men who came to sad 
ends. He begins with Lucifer and Adam, ^^c.^°"^'^ 
and ends with Julius Caesar and Crcesus, king 
of Lydia. The finest passage is the story of Count 
Ugolino, who, to satisfy his craving hunger when shut up 
in prison without food, devoured his own children, and 
yet in the end died of starvation. The tale forms one of 
the finest and most terrible episodes in Dante's Inferno^ 
but much of the beauty and pathos of Chaucer's ver- 
sion is his alone. Again the idea is due to Boccaccio: 
Chaucer's poem is based on his book De Casibus Virorum 
et Feminarum Illustrium (concerning the falls of famous 
men and women). The plan was carried out much more 
fully by Chaucer's successor, Lydgate, in his Falls of 
Princes^ which in its turn suggested Sackville's Mirror 
for Magistrates, Chaucer here uses an eight-line stanza 
with three rimes, a b a b b c b c.^ 

The Lawyer tells the beautiful tale of Constance, the 
pattern of a good woman and a good wife. Her adven- 
tures and character have something in com- The Man of 
mon with those of Imogen in Shakespeare's ^aWstaie. 
Cymbeline. Constance, the daughter of the emperor, is 
loved by the Sultan of Syria. She consents to marry him 
if he will become a Christian. He agrees, and takes his 
bride home to his country. His mother, a very wicked 
woman, is exceedingly angry at the marriage. But she 
pretends to be pleased, and invites her son, his wife, and 

* Wordsworth modernized this tale, as well as the Cuckoo and Night- 
ingale and portions of Troilus and Cressida. 

' With the addition of an alexandrine (6 iambic feet) at the end, this 
was the measure used afterwards by Spenser in the Faery Queen ^ axssL 
since known as the Spenserian stanza. 
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the Christian friends who have accompanied them, to a 
feast, at which she has them all slain except Constance. 
Her she casts adrift at sea in a rudderless boat. Con- 
stance reaches the coast of Yorkshire, and is cared for by 
the Constable and his wife, who at her persuasion become 
Christians. Alia, the king of Northumberland, falls in love 
with her and marries her. Again she suffers at the hands 
of the king's mother, who misrepresents things to Alia 
away fighting in Scotland, and pretends that he orders 
his wife and her baby boy to be sent adrift again in the 
very boat in which she had arrived. Constance this time 
reaches Rome, and is taken care of by a senator. Alia, 
in his anger, slays his mother, and then goes to Rome to 
do penance. There he and Constance meet, ajid there 
is an end of all her troubles. The poem offers another 
example of Chaucer's command of pathos. It is note- 
worthy that the touching lines in which Constance ad- 
dresses her "little child" and prays to the Virgin are 
Chaucer's own ; no hint of such an incident is given in 
the original whence Chaucer took the tale. 

Chaucer himself, when the Host demands a tale of him, 
begins with the ballad of Sir Thopas^ a sort of burlesque 
The tales On the metrical romances of the period. But 
chau^cer ^^ Host soon grows weary of such nonsense, 
himself. and interrupts Chaucer without ceremony. 
He good-humouredly takes the hint, and tells another tale, 
but this time in prose. It is a translation of a French 
treatise teaching the value of prudence, of forgiveness, of 
noble women. It is a pleasant trait in Chaucer's char- 
acter that by merely assigning to himself such inferior 
tales he, as poet by profession, does not bring himself into 
competition with the other pilgrims. 
The Parson's The Parson's tale, which stands last in the 
talc. manuscript, is also in prose, and is a sermon 

on the pilgrimage of life. 

As we should expect, the Miller and the Reeve tell 
The Wife of tales of tricks and jests, but the Wife of Bath 
Baths tale, relates a serious tale. In it occurs the famous 
description of the true gentleman : — 
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Look, who that is most virtuous alway, 
Privee and apert *, and most intendeth aye 
To do the gentle deedes that he can, 
And take him for the greatest gentleman. 
Christ wills, we claim of him our gentleness, 
Not of our elders for their old richesse^. 
For though they give us all their heritage, 
For which we claim to be of high parage^, 
Yet may they not bequeathe, for no thing. 
To none of us their virtuous living, 
That made them gentlemen y-called be ; 
And bade us follow them in such degree. 

One of the finest of the Canterbury Tales, The Squire's 
though only a fragment, is the Squire^ s Tale, *«^^e- 
Milton alludes to it in // Penseroso, when he writes 

Call up him that left half told 

The story of Cambuscan bold, 

Of Camball, and of Algarsife, 

And who had Canace to wife. 

That owned the virtuous ring and glass, 

And of the wondrous horse of brass, 

On which the Tartar king did ride. 

It is a tale of wonder and magic, of oriental origin. The 
king of Arabia and India sent gifts to Cambuscan in 
honour of his birthday. They include a horse of brass 
which can carry his rider in the space of twenty-four 
hours wherever he wishes to go, no matter the distance, 
or can fly with him high in the air; a mirror which shows 
future troubles, and the truth or falseness of men; a ring 
that enables its wearer to understand the language of 
birds and the virtues of plants. The ring is given to the 
king's daughter Canace, and through its agency she learns 
the sad tale of the falcon, who, had Chaucer finished the 
story, would probably have turned out to be a princess 
changed into a bird by a witch. 

The Franklin tells a Breton lay, the Doctor the story 

1 both in private and in public. ' riches. "^ t^x^. 
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of Virginius, and, notwithstanding the classical knowledge 
of this learned physician, he makes two men of Appius 
Claudius, one Appius and the other Claudius. The Par- 
doner's tale is of Buddhist origin. 

It will be seen that although the tales are very varied 
as to subject and form, they are all popular, and include 
Sub'ectsand ^^g^^^s, romances, love stories, sermons, 
form of the Satires, and comic tales : something to suit 
tales. ^Yie taste of all is to be found there. The 

large number of manuscripts remaining testify to the 
popularity of the work with the reading public of that 
time. 

The verses that serve to connect the different tales 
form a very important part of Chaucer's work. In them 
The verses ^^^ pilgrims Comment on the tale just heard, 
that connect and always say exactly the things suited 
the tales. ^^ ^^^ character they represent. Incidents 
occur on the way that serve to illustrate character. The 
Miller, for example, drinks too much, and the Cook falls 
asleep as he rides. On the way they are overtaken by a 
Canon and his Yeoman, who think it would be pleasant 
to ride in such a merry company. The Yeoman is dis- 
posed to talk of his master, who practises magic, declaring 
he could find the way to turn lead into gold, and the 
Canon, fearing his servant's disclosures, rides off. There- 
upon the Yeoman tells a tale of the doings of an alchemist, 
who, by a pretended knowledge of magic, robbed a poor 
priest. It is in such touches that Chaucer shows his 
great dramatic power. Had the drama been sufficiently 
developed in Chaucer's time, he might perhaps have 
given his work that form. 

Chaucer's keen delight in life, his kindly sympathy for 

all that concerns human beings, his sense of beauty, his 

The genial humour and good-natured satire, his 

character- varied knowledge of men and books breathe 

istics of . . 

Chaucer's from every line of his work. The reality of 

poetry. ^j^^ characters in the Prologue is marvellous. 

They are living men and women, and in his ability to 

draw his characters in such a fashion lies one of Chaucer's 
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greatest gifts. So lifelike are they that we know each 
one as well as if he stood before us in the flesh. With 
a few simple words Chaucer brings before us their dress, 
their peculiarities, their characters. The dress of each 
pilgrim is more or less minutely described, and so is the 
horse on which he rides; Chaucer believed, and rightly, 
that the outward appearance of a man, his belongings 
and surroundings, are often an index to his mind and 
character. To make his personages more human, know- 
ing that no man is perfect, he often sets off their good 
qualities by some slight defect, or finds some redeeming 
trait in a character that at first sight seems wholly worth- 
less. Excluding the very highest, and the very lowest, the 
pilgrims faithfully represent the society of Edward III.'s 
day; their characteristics, however, through Chaucer's 
genius, belong to men of their class and type in every 
age. As Dryden has it, Chaucer 

has taken into the compass of his Canterbury Tales^ the various 
manners and humours (as we now call them) of the whole English 
nation in his age. Not a single character has escaped him. All 
his pilgrims are severally distinguished from each other ; not only in 
their inclinations, but in their very physiognomies and persons. 
. . . . The matter and manner of their tales, and of their 
telling, are so suited to their different education, humours and 
callings, that each of them would be improper in any other mouth. 
. . . . We have our fore-fathers and grand-dames all before us, 
as they were in Chaucer's days; their general characters are still 
remaining in mankind, and even in England, though they are called 
by other names than those of monks and friars and canons, lady- 
abbesses and nuns; for mankind is ever the same, and nothing is 
lost out of nature, though everything is altered. 

Speaking in the same place of Chaucer's wonderful variety, 
Dryden says, "'Tis sufficient to say according to the 
proverb that here is God's plenty ". Lowell, the Ameri- 
can critic, declares that "Chaucer is the first great poet 
who has treated To-day as if it were as good as yesterday, 
and the first who held up a mirror to contemporary life 
in its infinite variety of high and low, oC Vv>\\sn53^x "s^xn.^ 

(M206) ^ 
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pathos. But he reflected life in its large sense as the 
life of vien^ from the knight to the ploughman, — the life 
of every day as it is made up of that curious compound 
of human nature with manners." 

But many of us love Chaucer best for his quaint and 
genial humour. It is never absent, and relieves even the 
Chaucer's grimmest pictures. In the description of the 
humour. terrible things to be seen in the Temple of 
Mars,^ Chaucer notes the cook who was scalded, not- 
withstanding his long ladle. Emily, in her prayer to 
Diana on the morning of the tournament, declares that 
she was not anxious for a husband at all, and is quite 
indifferent to the rivals for her hand; but, she continues, 
if she must have one of them, let him who loves her the 
most be the victor.^ Chanticleer, in conversation with 
his wife Dame Partlet, uses a Latin quotation uncompli- 
mentary to women, but as his wife knows no Latin, by a 
false translation he turns it into a compliment: 

For also siker as In principioy 
Mulier est hominis confusio.^ 
(Madam, the meaning of this Latin is, 
Woman is mannes joy and all his bliss.) 

The portrait of the Prioress abounds in quiet humour. 

Her greatest oath ne was but by Saint Loi; 

she sang divine service 

Entun^d in her nose full seemely, 

and spoke French 

After the school* of Stratford atte Bow, 
For French of Paris was to her unknow^ 

So, in the House of Fame, the eagle who transports 
Chaucer thither finds him troublesome to carry, a sly 
allusion to the fact that the poet was no light weight. 

1 Knight's Tale. 2 Knights Tale. 

8 The real meaning is, " Woman is man's confusion ". — Nuns Priesfs 
Tale. * style. * unknown. — Prologue. 
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When we begin to read Chaucer we soon become aware 
that his humour is of two kinds, boisterous and sly. Of 
the latter kind there is perhaps no better example than 
in the description of the Maunciple {Prologue^ 567-586), 
an officer who bought provisions for a college or inn of 
court. This steward had the honour to serve thirty 
very learned men of the law, and yet he was able to over- 
reach them all. But our space does not allow us more 
examples. Students of Chaucer will soon become familiar 
with that delightful quality of his poetry. 

His short poems are equally characteristic His short 
of the man. Lack of Stedfastness shows poems. 
Chaucer's sense of the misgovernment of Richard II. : 

The world hath made a permutation 

From right to wrong, from truth to fickleness, 

That all is lost for lack of stedfastness. 

The envoy exhorts King Richard to 

Dread God, do law, love truth and worthiness, 
And wed thy folk again to stedfastness. 

The Complaint of Chaucer to his Empty Purse (1399), 
supposed by some to be the last thing he wrote, is 
quaintly humorous : 

To you my purse, and to no other wight 
Complain I, for ye be my lady dear ! 
I am so sorry, now that ye be light. 

And in the refrain he implores his purse to 
Be heavy again, or elles must I die. 

The line 

For I am shaved, as nigh as any friar, 

pictures very forcibly the emptiness of his pockets. Both 
these poems, as well as the beautiful Ballade of Good 
Counsel^ follow the French form of the ballade ^ four 

^ The ballade, a favourite form with the old French poets ^ \\^&Vifc«cv 
revived in our day both in France and EngVaivd. \v ^A'tcCws* <2^. Tcvwcicv 
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seven-lined stanzas, the last an envoy ^, with the same 

refrain at the end of each. 

Several poems have been erroneously ascribed to 

Chaucer; the most important are the Cuckoo and the 
Poems Nightingale^ and the Flower and the Leaf, 
ascribed to But the language clearly points to a period 
Chaucer. \2xtx than Chaucer. The latter poem is very 

beautiful, and scholars, judging from internal evidence, 

incline to the belief that it was written by a woman.^ 
In conclusion, let us not forget to note Chaucer's gift 

of clear, picturesque, and melodious language, and his fine 

ear for harmonious verse. 
Chaucer a Like every great artist, he writes because 
great artist, he cannot help it. 

I do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnets sing. 

A true artist has no other aim than to give pleasure. 
If his work contains a moral, as indeed must be the case 
with every great work of art, it does not press itself upon 
our notice, but it is there all the same, since whatever is 
at once beautiful and true must be a power for good in 
the lives of men. The absolute serenity of all great works 
of art is also to be found in Chaucer's poetry. It is the 
attribute of all perfectly beautiful things to produce feel- 
ings of entire serenity and calm satisfaction. When we 
contemplate some splendid building, or look at Raphael's 
great picture of the Sistine Madonna which hangs in the 
Dresden Gallery, or listen to a fine rendering of Beet- 
hoven's Choral Symphony, or read Chaucer, or Shake- 
variety, providing it is kept to three stanzas, followed by a fourth — 
usually, though not necessarily, an envoy. None of Machault's (the 
French poet to whose verse forms Chaucer was largely indebted) have 
an envoy. Each stanza may have 7, 8, or 10 lines, and the envoy the 
same number or only 4 or 5. The same set of rimes, 3 in number, 
should be used throughout, as ababbcbc. The be rimes should be 
used for the envoy. Chaucer, however, adheres strictly to none of the 
rules except that of the 3 stanzas followed by the envoy. 

2 In the Complaint to his Purse, the envoy consists of five lines. 

3 Dryden modernized the Flower and the Leaf. His version departs 
— — 'derably from the original. 
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speare, or Homer, or any other of the world's great poets, 
a feeling of serene peacefulness, of absolute contentment, 
comes over us. We even lose, for a brief space, the 
sense of our own identity, and in so doing we are, as 
Wordsworth puts it, 

laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul ; 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things. 

When such is the effect on our minds, we may rest 
assured that we are in the presence of a great work of 
art. 

Caxton printed some of Chaucer's poems in 1478; a 
second edition was printed in 1484, illustrated 
with quaint woodcuts. The earliest collected prinUng of 
edition was edited by Thynne, and printed ^^g^^g^^^ 
in 1532. 

References to him by other poets are very numerous. 
Lydgate writes of him as his master, and as "the load- 
star of our language ". Occleve addresses him Q^aucer 
as " Master dear and father reverend ", and and his 
says that death itself has no power to slay his *"«=^®s^°*"s« 
name, since his high virtue is contained in the books 
that illumine all the land. Spenser mentions him as the 
" well of English undefiled ", and in our own day Tenny- 
son and William Morris have paid tribute to Chaucer's 
" measures, clear and sweet and strong ". 

The best one-volume edition of Chaucer is the Students Chaucer^ 
edited by Prof. Skeat (Clarendon Press, Oxford). Excellent anno- 
tated editions of Chaucer's poems are issued from the same Press. 
For biography and criticism, Ward's Life (English Men of Letters 
series, Macmillan) and Lowell's essay in My Study Windows are 
recommended. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY, 

The Wars of the Roses (145 3-1483) are coeval with a 
period of darkness in our history; and during those years 
General literature and learning in England can point 

fifufen\h cen! ^o no great triumphs. Even in the earlier half 
tury. of the century the condition of the country 

was unfavourable to culture. Henry IV. was mainly 
occupied in keeping himself on the throne he had acquired 
by force, and although the successes of Henry V. in 
France roused a certain amount of enthusiasm, it was 
during the minority of Henry VI. that our losses of 
French territory and the internal quarrels began. 

Dearth of No poct arose to take Chaucer's place. But 
Poets. he ;yas 

Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence.^ 

His spirit still lived on, and directly inspired the work of 
such poets as there were both in England and Scotland. 
Two of them, Lydgate and Occleve, particularly recorded 
their vast admiration for Chaucer, and their zeal led them 
to imitate their master to the best of their ability. 

A collection of letters written during this century by 
different members of a family called Paston has come 
The Paston down to US. It testifies to the fact that 
Letters. although the period was a barren one as 

regards creative work, a desire for knowledge and culture 
was abroad, a state of affairs that helped, with other things 
to be considered below, to prepare the way for the great 
literary outburst of the sixteenth century. The letters are 
well written, showing signs of culture ; books are mentioned 
and sent to and fro; a boy at Eton encloses a copy of 
Latin verses of his own composition. Thus we gain some 
idea of the state of literature and learning in England 

^ George Eliot» O may I Join the choir invisible. 
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during the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV. Men 
read chiefly the poems of Chaucer, Lydgate, and Occleve, 
and the Arthurian romances. 

To the same century belong the revival of classical 
learning, the invention of printing, and the discovery of 
the New World. Of all these we shall treat directly at 
some length. 

/. The English Poets, 

John Lydgate, "the monk of Bury", was, as he tells 
us himself. 

Born in a village which is called Lydgate, 
In olde time a famous castle town. 

Lydgate is in Suffolk, and from it the poet took his 
name. The date of his birth was about 1370. In 1389 he 
entered the Benedictine monastery of Bury St. 
Edmunds. He studied at the universities ^ ^* ** 
of Oxford, Paris, and Padua, and was a very learned man, 
well read in the literatures of France and Italy. He 
could turn his hand to all kinds of composition. Narra- 
tive poems, popular songs, fables, allegories, pageants, 
nothing came amiss to his pen. He died, an old man, 
some time after 1446. 

Among the best known of his poems are the Story of 
Thebes^ another Canterbury tale, and the Troy Book, a 
version through the French of a Latin Historia Trojana, 
the work of an Italian, Guido delle Colonne. 

The most important of his longer works is the Falls of 
Princes, a poem on the same theme as Chaucer's Monks 
Tale, and derived from a French version of The "Fails 
Boccaccio's De Casibus virorum illustrium. of Princes". 
Lydgate uses Chaucer's seven-lined stanza, but the poetry 
is seldom of a high quality. Once, indeed, in the first 
book he strikes a note of tenderness and pathos that 
reminds us of Chaucer. It is when Canace, condemned 
to death, asks her brother to protect her child. 'X.Nns. 
mother pleads for her babe ; 
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Lowly beseeching with all mine whole heart 

For to remember specially, I pray 

If it befal my little son to die, 

That thou mayst after some mind on us have. 

Suffer us both be buried in one grave. 

• • • • • • 

But have a mind wherever that thou be. 
Once on a day upon my child and me. 

• ••••• 

A mouth he has, but wordes hath he none; 
Cannot complain, alas ! for no outrage. 
Nor grudgeth not, but lies here all alone. 
Still as a lamb, most meek of his visage. 
What heart of steel could do to him damage. 
Or suffer him die, beholding the manner 
And look benign of his twain eyen clear ! 

The passage was greatly admired by the poet Gray. 

Thomas Occleve, born about the same time as 
Lydgate, was likewise a disciple of Chaucer. As we 
have seen, we owe to him our knowledge of 
, Chaucer in the habit as he lived, and in the 
poem, on the margin of whose manuscript the famous 
portrait is drawn, Occleve wrote some lines in praise of 
his master that are worthy of remembrance : 

O master dear, and father reverent. 

My master Chaucer, flower of eloquence. 

Mirror of fructuous entendement ! 
O, universal father in science, 
Alas ! that thou thine excellent prudence 
In thy bed mortal mightest not bequeathe ; 
A\Tiat ailed death, alas ! why would he sle^ thee? 

O death, thou didest not harm singular. 

In slaughter ot him, but all this land it smarteth ! 

But natheless yet hast thou no power 

His name to slay, his high virtue astarteth^ 

Unslain from thee, which aye us lyfly ' herteth,* 

With bookes of his ornate enditing, 

That is to all this land enlumining. 

^ slay. ' escapes. ^in sl lifelike way. * encourages. 
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The poem called the Governail of Princes has little worth 
except for the portrait of, and reference to, Chaucer, and 
is a treatise on the way in which princes ought to govern 
their subjeqts. It is a riming English version of De 
Regimine Principium (on the duties of kings), a popular 
treatise of the middle ages, supposed to contain much of 
the wisjdom of Aristotle. Occleve lived to be old, and 
died about the same time as Lydgate. 

To this period belongs the composition of some of the 
famous old English ballads. A ballad^ is a spirited 
narrative simply told in verse, in short stanzas, oid English 
It should deal with the simplest human emo- ballads, 
tions and go straight to the heart of the reader. Such 
compositions usually belong to an unlettered age, and their 
authors are not as a rule poets by profession. 

One group of them centres round a hero, Robin Hood. 
His name is probably a contraction of Robin of the Wood. 
But it is not likely that he represents any one particular 
personage. The popular mind likes to think of him as 
an outlaw, defying authority and whatever seemed to him 
oppression of the poor. The poems show a love of nature, 
of freedom, and of life in the open air. 

The Battle of Otterburn, Chevy Chase^ and the Nut- 
brown Maid belong also to the fifteenth century. The 
Nut-brown Maid is a dialogue between two lovers. To 
try her faith He tells his lady-love that he is an outlaw — 

For I must to the green wood go, 
Alone, a banished man ; 

and She answers that so long as she is not parted from 
him nothing matters, 

For, in my mind, of all mankind 
I love but you alone. 

Having thus satisfied himself of her love he reveals the 
truth, that he is an earl's son and no outlaw, and the ballad 

' 1 The word ballad is derived through the French from the late Latin 
ballare, to dance, and meant originally a song sung lo ^3cv^ ^^SSxc^nr. 
movement of a dancing chorus, very like XYve xtvodertvXi^J^fi.v. 
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ends happily. It has great charm, and is one of the 
prettiest things in our old poetry. Otterburn and Chevy 
Chase tell of fights and brave deeds in most spirited fashion. 

The Robin Hood ballads were printed in 1489, but no 
collection of such poems was made until the middle of 
the eighteenth century. Yet men must have delighted in 
them all through the years. Sir Philip Sidney's heart was 
moved by those old songs "more than with a trumpet"; 
Shakespeare must have been intimately acquainted with 
a large number of them, for he is constantly quoting 
snatches of them in his plays; Ben Jonson said that he 
would rather have been the author of Chevy Chase than 
of all his plays, but too much attention should not perhaps 
be paid to such utterances; Dryden took pleasure in read- 
ing the old ballads, and Addison devoted several papers 
in the Spectator to their criticism. 

It will be best to deal here with three poets who in 
point of actual date belong to the early years of the six- 
teenth century, but in the style and subject-matter of their 
poems belong to the fifteenth. 

The chief poem of Stephen Hawes, the Pastime of 
Pleasure or the history of Grand Amour and La Belle 
Stephen Pucellc, was Written about 1506. It is an 

the ""past^me allegory in the Chaucerian manner, showing 
of Pleasure", evidence of a close aquaintance with French 
poetry. It probably influenced both Sackville and Spenser. 
Hawes took Lydgate, 

The monk of Bury, flower of eloquence, 

for his master, and at the end of his poem praises him and 
Gower and Chaucer. As the following stanza shows. Grand 
Amour's courtship of his lady is sweet and simple and 
tender : — 

O sweet lady, the true and perfect star 
Of my true heart ! O, take ye now pity ! 
Think on my graces which am before you here, 
With your sweet eyes behold you me, see 
How thought and woe by great extremity 
Hath changed my colour into pale and wan ! 
It was not so when I to love began. 
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Hawes possessed the poetical faculty, and occasionally 
has passages that are sweet and tender in thought and 
musical in sound. He has given one couplet to English 
poetry that we would not willingly be without: — 

O mortal folk, you may behold and see 

How I lie here, sometime a mortal knight. 

The end of joy, and all prosperity 

Is death at last thorough his course and might. 

After the day there cometh the dark night, 

For though the day appear ever so long 

At last the bell ringeth to evensong. 

Hallam, the great nineteenth-century critic, compares 
Hawes, as a writer of allegory, with Bunyan. He finds 
that with both of them, "their characters, though abstract 
in name, have a personal truth about them . . . they 
render the general allegory subservient to inculcating 
a system, the one of philosophy, the other of religion ". 
But Hallam is careful to state that he does not consider 
the Pastime of Pleasure equal in merit to the Pilgrim^ s 
Progress. 

Alexander Barklay, who was born about 1475 ^^^ 
died in 1552, wrote several translations. The best known 
of them is the Ship of Fools (Narrenschiff), 
a poem written by Sebastian Brandt in a ^^ ^^' 
German dialect. It was soon translated into Latin and 
French, and Barklay seems to have made use of the three 
versions. The poem describes the folly of the world and 
the great company of fools who inhabit it. There is the 
Fool of Books, who collects them, values them as curio- 
sities, and takes no wisdom by them: "all is in them 
and nothing in my mind"; and countless other fools who 
abound all the world over. Barklay does not scruple to 
add to Brandt's gallery of fools entirely English types, and 
to adapt his pictures of folly to suit English life; thus he 
gives us some idea of the sorts of fools specially to be 
met with in the England of that time. 

But Barklay 's chief interest for us \\es m X^cve^ ^^a^O. n^^Js. 
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he introduced into English literature a new form of compo- 
Pastorai sition, the eclogue^, or pastoral poem. The 
poetry. pastoral had its origin in Greek literature, 
and the finest examples of it were written by Theocritus 
(fl. B.C. 282). Virgil (70 B.C.-19 B.C.), the Roman poet, 
took up the eclogue, and put into it things that had little 
or nothing to do with simple shepherd life. Petrarch and 
the Italian poets of the Renaissance imitated him. Bap- 
tista Mantuanus (1448-15 16) wrote Latin eclogues,^ which 
Barclay imitated in English. In this class of poems the 
characters introduced are always shepherds and shep- 
herdesses, living in the open air amid downs, fields, and 
valleys, and the poems consist of reports of conversations 
held while the sheep are safely pasturing near at hand. 
The topics discussed in such poems include anything 
and everything, and are often of a kind that could not 
possibly have the least interest for real shepherds. 

Barklay's book appeared about 15 14, and is the first 
example of pastoral poetry by an English poet.^ In 1563 
Barnaby Googe published his Eclogues, Epitaphs, and 
Sonnets, but before Spenser^s Shepherd^ s Calendar (1579) 
no pastoral poem of any great importance in English 
literature had been written. 

Last of the group, and by far the greatest, comes 
John Skelton, whom Erasmus called "a light and 
ornament of English letters ". Born about 
1460, educated probably at both Oxford and 
Cambridge, he took holy orders and was for a while tutor 
to Prince Henry, afterwards Henry VIII. At one time 
he seems to have been a friend of Wolsey, but for some 
cause unknown turned against him and wrote scathing 
satires on Wolsey and the court, full of vigour and vivacity. 

^ Eclogue (Gk. ekloge, selection, a short poem) is a name given to a 
pastoral poem. 

'His work was a favourite school-book of the age. Shakespeare, in 
Loves Labour's Lost (iv. 2.), makes the schoolmaster, Holofernes, speak 
of the "Good old Mantuan", and declare that he " who understandeth 
thee not loves thee not ". 

''^ Robin and Makyn, an excellent pastoral by the Scottish poet Henry- 
son, had however been written earlier. Cf p. 82. 
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On his death-bed, 21st June, 1529, in the Sanctuary of 
Westminster, where he had taken refuge from the cardi- 
nal's vengeance, he is said to have prophesied Wolsey's 
fall. He was buried in St. Margaret's, Westminster. 

Skelton's poem The Book of Colin Clout is a powerful 
satire on the church, and gives incidentally a vivid picture 
of England at the time. The name of Colin Clout passed 
into English poetry as the appellation of a poor man, 
generally a rustic. Curiously enough it is the name by 
which Spenser in his poems frequently designates himself. 
He may have taken it from Skelton's work, because in 
his first poems Spenser, though with far more gentleness, 
advocates the same kinds of reforms as Skelton desired 
to bring about. More probably, however, Spenser derived 
the name from Marot, the French poet, whom we know 
he imitated, and who uses * Colin ' to designate himself or 
his hero.^ 

Skelton's finest work is to be sought in his satires. 
Those directed more particularly against Wolsey, Why 
come ye not to court and Speak Parrot^ point out in the 
bluntest and most outspoken fashion the evil qualities 
of the great churchman and statesman, and declaim 
against the growing worldliness and self-seeking 

" Of the Clergy all 
Both great and small ". 

He employs here, as in most of his poems, a jingling 
metre of short riming lines of his own invention, and 
sometimes intermixes Latin words. 

The Book of Philip Sparrow^ though written in the 
same form, is a poem of a very different character. It 
is the lament of a young girl, Jane Scroop, a pupil of 
the nuns at Carow near Norwich, for the death of her 
pet sparrow whom the cat had killed. Fanciful and 

^ Some take Colin to be derived from the Latin colonus, a tiller of the 
ground, and Clout to be the common name of a mechanic or artisan. 
Hence the same word comprises both country peasants and town work- 
men. 
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sportive, it abounds in charming passages. Coleridge 
calls it " an exquisite and original poem ". 

Other poems by Skelton are the Bowge^ of Courts an 
allegorical poem with finely drawn characters; the Gar- 
land of Laurel^ which offers an example of a poet writing 
a thousand lines in praise of himself; and the Tunnyng 
of Elynour Rummyng^ a burlesque account of an ale- 
wife and of the friends who buy beer of her. The last 
was extremely popular, and is animated and humorous, 
but often very coarse.^ Skelton also wrote a drama 
entitled Magnificence, It is in the manner of the moralities, 
with vices and virtues for characters. 

//. The Scottish Poets. 

While poetry was at a low ebb in England, in Scotland 

we have to record a number of poets of a high order. 

In variety of metre, in love of nature, in sim- 

The excel- -y 'l c j j* ^ r 

lenceofthe plicity, forcc, and directness of expression 
^oets^^*^ their work in some ways presents elements of 
the Elizabethan poetry that was to follow 
them, while at the same time it often rests for form and 
matter on Chaucer and his contemporaries. 

Andrew of Wyntoun finished his riming Chronicle 
of Scotland about 1420. He wrote it at the priory of St. 
Andrew of Serf's Inch, an island in Loch Leven. It 
Wyntoun. gives in eight-syllable riming lines, more or 
less regular, a history of Scotland, beginning with Adam 
and Eve and ending with the death of Robert III. 
in 1406. His object w^as to spread a knowledge of Scot- 
tish history among the people. In the sixth book he 
tells with some spirit the story of Macbeth, afterwards 
employed by Shakespeare as the material for one of his 
finest tragedies. 

' Fr. bouche, mouth. It was the usual term for a courtier's right of 
eating at the king's expense. 

^ At Leatherhead, in Surrey, a tavern still exists with the sign Elynour 
Runimyng, and it is known that Henry VIII. sometimes frequented that 
neighbourhood for the sake of the fishing in the river Mole. 
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A very long patriotic poem, called the Exploits of the 
Wallace^ was written about 1460 by Henry the Min- 
strel, popularly known as Blind Harry. It is character- 
ized chiefly by its length, and its ferocity 
against the English, an unusual feature in *" ^^^^' 
early Scottish patriotic poetry, where the enemy is generally 
treated with fairness and justice. It is worth noting that 
although the poem is written in heroic couplets (one of 
the few in that metre after Chaucer), when, in the sixth 
book, the poet relates Wallace's falling in love and 
marriage, he passes into quatrains. As with all the 
Scottish poets. Blind Harry had an eye for the beauty of 
the landscape, and so vivid are some of his descriptions 
that it is difficult to believe, as some will have it, that he 
was blind from birth. His poem was very popular, and 
certainly breathes the spirit of liberty so dear to Scottish 
hearts. He seems to have received sums of money from 
the king for reciting his poem, and as he is mentioned in 
Dunbar's Lament for the Makers'^ ^ written in 1508, he 
must have died before that year. 

The life of King James I. of Scotland is full of 
romantic and tragic incident. He was the son of Robert 
Stuart III., and was born in 1394. In early james i. of 
childhood he was placed under the care of Scotland. 
Bishop Wardlaw of St. Andrews, where he had for com- 
panion Henry Percy, son of the Hotspur killed at the 
battle of Shrewsbury. When scarcely more than ten years 
old, Robert determined to send his son to France to be 
educated. On the voyage his vessel was attacked by 
English sailors off Flamborough Head; the boy was 
taken prisoner and brought to England, where Henry IV. 
kept him in confinement for about nineteen years, in the 
Tower of London and other places, and finally at Windsor 
Castle. The English king seems to have treated the youth 
well, and to have given him, for the period, a good 
education. James probably owed his close acquaintance 
with Chaucer's poems to the leisure afforded by his 
enforced residence in England. 

^ The Scottish name for poets. 
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During his imprisonment at Windsor, as tradition has 
it, in the Round Tower of the Castle, he happened one 
day to be looking idly out of window, and saw walking in 
the garden below a fair lady with whom he straightway 
fell in love. Just in the same way did Palamon and 
Arcite in Chaucer's Knighfs Tale first see the fair Emily 
who made such havoc in their hearts. The course of 
true love ran smoothly, and James was married to the 
lady, who was Joan Beaufort, daughter of the Earl of 
Somerset, and niece to Henry IV., in 1424. A ransom 
was paid, James returned to Scotland, and was crowned 
king the same year. He ruled with a strong and vigorous 
hand, making it his chief aim to crush the power of the 
nobles, and to enact wise laws for the people. In 1437 
he was cruelly assassinated at Perth by a band of High- 
landers led by Robert Graham. The tragic tale has been 
finely told by Dante Rossetti in his ballad, the King's 
Tragedy. James was a very accomplished man, a good 
musician, and skilful at painting miniatures. Distin- 
guished foreigners visited his court, among them ^neas 
Sylvius Piccolomini (afterwards Pope Pius 11.),^ and Alain 
Chartier, the French poet. 

The King's Quair'^, James I.'s poem, was composed 
The "King's about 1423. It tclls the story of his love. 
Quair". •j}^^ Q^^\y pg^^t of the poem is autobiographi- 

cal, the later part allegorical. Like Chaucer, being one 
night unable to sleep, to beguile the time 

He took a book to read upon a while. 

The volume chosen was the treatise of Boethius on the 
Consolation of Philosophy. When tired of reading he shut 
the book and began to meditate on the waywardness of 
his fortunes, and determined to set down his thoughts in 
writing, " some new thing to write ". He then proceeds 
to relate his history. Having come as far as his length- 

^ That visit forms the subject of one of Pinturrichio's frescoes in the 
library of the cathedral at Siena, Italy. 

2 Little book. O. Fr. quaier, connected with mod. Fr. cahier and 
Eng. quire. 
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ened imprisonment he breaks off, and going to the window 
looks out into the garden, and sees the fair lady who made 
that moment a turning-point in his life. The stanzas 
describing the garden and the lady, are perhaps the most 
beautiful in the poem. He at once falls in love with her; 
when she departs day is turned to night. Then follows 
the allegory. The poet goes to sleep, and dreams that he 
is carried to the Empire of Venus, a part of the poem 
that forcibly reminds us of Chaucer's House of Fame : the 
goddess of love promises her aid, and bids him also seek 
the help of Minerva, to whose palace he goes guided by 
Good Hope. Returning to earth, he seeks the goddess 
Fortune, who tells him to take his place upon her wheel. 
The poem ends with thanks to all who helped him to 
his good fortune, and a recommendation of his book to 

My masters dear 
Gower and Chaucer that on the steps sat 
Of rhetoric, while they were living here, 
Superlative as poets laureate 
In morality and eloquence ornate. 

The metre is Chaucer's seven-lined stanza.^ James wrote 
also in the same metre a short poem called Good Counsel, 
Chaucer's influence on him was very strong. He imitated 
him, not only in the subject-matter and the form of his 
poem, but also in his language. James abandoned the 
Lowland Scotch dialect and grammar, and wrote in a 
language tolerably pure and not harder to read than 
Chaucer's. It is a literary tongue of his own invention, 
and does not resemble the spoken language of the Low- 
lands at that time. The Kings Quair was not printed 
until 1783. The unique MS. is in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. 

Two comic and satirical ballads have been attributed 
to James, but it seems very doubtful if he was their 

* Sometimes called 'rime royal'. It is generally supposed that this 
name was given to the stanza in consequence of its adoption by this 
' royal ' author, but the supposition is supported by no evidexvc^. 
(M206) ^ 
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author: they are Peebles to the Play and Chris fs Kirk 
on the Green, The first is a humorous description of the 
rustic festival kept on Beltane Day with much merriment 
at Peebles. The poet tells of the going to the feast, of 
the dinner and the dance, of sundry fights, of the return 
home of the merry-makers. The whole is a vivid picture 
of old-world manners. Chrisfs Kirk on the Green is 
a sort of imitation of Peebles to the Play, The scene is 
Leslie in Aberdeenshire, where the ruins of an old church 
may still be seen on the green. The ballad has always 
been a great favourite with the Scottish people, and Pope, 
in one of his Satires, wrote : 

A Scot will fight for Christ's Kirk o' the Green. 

Some critics give the authorship of those poems to James 
IV., others to James V. of Scotland. 
/ Little is known of the life of Robert Henryson ^ 
Henryson. He was born about 1430, and as Dunbar in 
his Lament for the Makers tells us that 

In Dunfermline he ' has taken Brown 
With Master Robert Henrisoun, 

he must have died before 1508. Henryson is supposed 
to have spent a great part of his life at Dunfermline, 
and to have acted as master of the Grammar School, 
then within the precincts of the Abbey. 

He tried his hand at various kinds of verse. The 
" Robin and Bloody Serk (shirt) is a ballad, Robin and 
Makyn." Makyfi a pastoral poem of great beauty, and 
one of the earliest of the kind in the language. Makyn, 
a country girl, confesses to Robin, a shepherd lad, her 
love for him : 

I have thee loved loud and still 

These yeares two or three. 

Robin replies that he does not know what love is; he 
only thinks about his sheep. Makyn goes sadly home. 

^ His name is sometimes written Henderson. * i.e. Death. 
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No sooner is she gone than Robin discovers that he does 
love her; he goes after her and begs her to come to him. 

Makyn, the night is soft and dry, 

The weather is warm and fair, 
And the green wood right near us by 

To walk over everywhere. 

Therein, Makyn, both you and I 
Unseen we may repair. 

But he is too late; he made sport of Makyn's love, and 
now she will have none of him. It reminds us of Burns's 
Duncan Gray with a bad ending. Later on in Elizabeth's 
days we shall have poems of the kind and to spare, but 
it is the earliest of them, and its simplicity, charm and 
touch of human nature give it a distinction not always to 
be found in its successors. 

In his tale of Orpheus and Eurydtce, Henryson imitated 
Chaucer, as he did also in his Testament of Cressida, He ^ 
took up Cressida's story where Chaucer left ^^ 
off, and shows her punished for her incon- "Testament 
stancy. She is afflicted with leprosy and o^ Cressida". 
forced to beg. The poem opens amid cold winds, hail- 
storms, and frost, weather meet for so sorrowful and 
tragic a tale. The poet quaintly tells how he mends 
the fire, takes a drink to keep up his spirits and to keep 
out the cold, and then sets to work on his narrative of 
Cressida's woes. The poem is pathetic, Cressida's repent- 
ance rings true, and we feel sorry for her in her misery. 
The metre chosen is Chaucer's seven-lined stanza. 

But Henryson is chiefly remembered, and deservedly 
so, for his translation of ^sop's Fables. He 
determined to tell them 

In homely language and in termes rude, 

because he understood nothing of eloquence or rhetoric. 
The fable, a short tale with a moral, in which beasts 
soeak in accordance with their supposed c}5\"ax^<:X'^'t -jsxv^ 
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are endowed with human feelings and attributes, is of 
Eastern origin, and occurs in nearly every literature, 
^^sop, a Greek slave, who lived about b.c. 570, composed 
those with which we are familiar. Until comparatively 
modern times, men's knowledge of natural history was 
scanty and inaccurate. Books on the subject, called 
Bestiaries^ were very popular during the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. They were written 
partly in prose and partly in verse, and generally illus- 
trated. They show a vast ignorance of the ways of 
animals, and attribute to them extraordinary and super- 
natural qualities and powers; not a few of the animals 
described had no existence, except in men's imagi- 
nations. Such books often contained moral allegories, 
and in that way were connected with the literary form of 
Ho««,«««»« the fable. Henryson, however, does much 

Henryson's •'' ' ttti 

translation more than merely reproduce -^sop. He adds 
of/Esop. details and descriptions that help to make 
the narrative more vivid and realistic : he displays a vast 
amount of dramatic power, and the tale runs on with an 
ease, gaiety, and quiet humour scarcely surpassed by the 
prince of fable-writers. La Fontaine. The French writer, 
however, was past master in the art of telling a tale 
briefly yet pointedly, a characteristic of the French at all 
periods, while Henryson errs somewhat on the side of 
diffuseness. 

As an example, let us examine his method of relating 
the well-known fable of the Town Mouse and the Country 
The Town Mousc. The micc are sisters : one lives in the 
th2"coun't?jr country a solitary life, sometimes in the corn. 
Mouse. sometimes in bush and briar, suffering from 

hunger, cold, and general distress in winter. The town 
mouse goes where she pleases, is free of the cheese cup- 
board and the meal chest. One day she takes it into her 
head to pay her sister a visit, and barefoot,- pike-staff in 
hand, she sets out as a pilgrim to seek her sister over dale 
and down. She shouts " Come forth, my sister dear", and 
at length her country sister recognizes her voice, "as kins- 
men will do", and there is a joyful meeting. To do her 
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guest honour she brings forth a store of nuts and peas. 
Such rude fare is not to the taste and delicate stomach of 
the town lady, who does not hesitate to speak out her 
disgust. The country mouse remarks that blithe faces 
and loving hearts make delicate meats of the rudest fare, 
and that gloomy faces spoil the flavour of the rarest 
dishes. But the town mouse is not to be convinced, and 
ends by persuading her country sister to go back to town 
with her. There they at once repair to the pantry that is 
the residence of the town mouse, and feed on the fat of 
the land, cheese and butter, flesh and fish, meal and malt. 
As the town mouse is declaring that such a blissful state 
of things will last for ever and longer, suddenly 

The butler came with keys in hand, 
Opened the door and them at dinner fand^ 

The town mouse quickly hides in her accustomed hole; 
the country mouse, who knows not where to take refuge, 
falls fainting on the ground. Happily the butler has no 
leisure to stop and look about him, but quickly departs, 
leaving the door wide open. The town mouse comes 
merrily out of her hole, comforts her terrified sister, and 
they continue their feast. Then enters the cat, and an 
exciting chase follows, but fortunately both sisters escape. 
The country mouse returns to her peaceful home, vowing 
never again to visit her sister. And then the poet draws 
his moral that in this world joy and sorrow are mingled, 
and that the best earthly happiness lies in a cheerful 
heart and in contentment with small possessions. 

Henryson had another noteworthy quality, a feeling for 
nature that is rare in our early poets. He Henryion's 
describes the landscape lovingly, and as one feeling for 
who has observed it carefully. The following ^ **""* 
lines will serve as an example : — 

In middle of June, that jolly sweet season 

When that fair Phcebus, with his beames bright, 
Had dried up the dew from dale and down, 

^ found. 



f 
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And all the land made with his gleames light ; 

In one morning betwixt mid-day and night, 
I rose, and put all sloth and sleep aside, 
And to a wood I went alone, without guide. 

Sweet was the smell of flowre^ white and red, 
The noise of birdes right delicious ^ 

The boughes broad bloomed above my head. 
The ground growing with grasses gracious*: 
Of all pleasance that place was plenteous. 

With sweet odours and birdes harmony 

The morning mild, my mirth was more therefore. 

The roses red acrrayed on bushes and vyce'. 

The primrose and the purple violet. 
To hear it was one point of Paradise, 

Such mirth the mavis and the merle could make. 

With a good glossary, such as is to be found in Laing's 
edition of Henryson, the reading of the poems should 
present no great difficulty, and they well repay study. 

But by far the greatest, the most original, and most 
versatile of the Scottish singers of that time was William 
Dunbar. Indeed in some ways he is the 
most considerable figure in British poetry 
between Chaucer and Spenser. He was perhaps the 
first of our poets whose poetry has that distinct personal 
note which characterizes the work of Milton and of most 
nineteenth-century poets. 

Much of his life is wrapped in obscurity: what we know 
of it is chiefly gathered from his poems. Born probably 
about 1465, he was educated at the University of St. 
Andrews, and destined for the church. Even on his 
nurse's knee, he tells us, he was " Dandeley, bishop 
Dandeley". He first became a wandering friar of the 
Franciscan order, and travelled through England, from 
Berwick to Dover; he preached at Canterbury and at 
Dover, passed "over the ferry" to France, and there 
taught the people. His feeling in regard to a friar's life 

^ four syllables. ' three syllables. * twigs. 
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may be seen in his poem, the Visitation of St. Francis, 
During those journeys he must have acquired his know- 
ledge of English and French poetry: his poems clearly 
show the influence of Chaucer, Gower and Lydgate, and 
of Deschamps (died 141 5), Alain Chartier (i 390-1458), 
Charles d'Orleans (1391-1405), and Villon (1431-1489). 
There was then, as for niany years after, a very close con- 
nection between Scotland and France. Many Scotsmen 
studied at Paris; the two nations seemed to understand 
each other, and much is common, even to-day, to the 
temperaments of both. 

The life of a friar was in no way to Dunbar^s liking. 
He soon abandoned it, though he still retained the pro- 
fession of priest. Winning the favour of the king, 
James IV., he became court poet, and accompanied the 
embassy sent to London in 1501 to negotiate the mar- 
riage of James with Margaret, daughter of Henry VII., 
a marriage that led eventually to the union of England 
and Scotland. As a record of his visit he wrote a poem 
in praise of London, with the refrain 

London, thou art the flower of cities all. 

He glorifies the river with its fine bridge, the Tower, and 
the lord mayor. He composed the Thistle and the Rose 
in honour of the royal wedding that took place at Holy- 
rood in 1503. 

Although attached to the court and in receipt of a pension 
from the king, Dunbar seems to have been always vainly 
seeking preferment in the church ; three of his short poems 
have respectively as burden, "In asking should discretion 
be", "In giving should discretion be", and "In taking 
should discretion be". Neither did his close connection 
with the court prevent Dunbar from speaking pretty 
plainly of its vices and evil ways. One group of his 
poems severely satirizes the court and the courtiers. 

The battle of Flodden Field in 15 13, the disastrous 
death of the Scottish king, and the speedy marriage of 
his widow with the young Earl of Angus brought much 
misery on Scotland. Some say thai X^>\x^^x 'v^^ 1 
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Flodden, but the internal evidence of certain of his poems 
clearly shows that they must have been written after that 
event. As they are mostly of a serious and reflective 
character, Dunbar doubtless felt the efiect of the bad 
times. He died probably between 1520 and 1530. His 
contemporaries, Ga\'in Douglas and Sir Da\id Lyndsay, 
both mention him in their poems, though they scarcely 
seem to recognize his greatness. 

The variet}', both in the matter and the form of 

Dunbar's poems, is extraordinary. He wrote allegorical 

Variety of P^^^s, narrative poems, love poems, hu- 

Dunbar's morous poems, satirical poems, moral and 

poems. religious poems. 

His two allegories are the Thistle and the Rose and the 

Go/den Targe. In the former the thistle represents the 

His aUe- Scottish king, and the rose the English prin- 

gories. cQss. The Opening stanzas breathe a love of 

the beautiful spring-time. 

WTien March was with varying windes past, 
And April had with her silver showers 
Ta'en leave of nature with an orient blast, 
And lusty May that mother is of flowers 
Had made the birdes to begin their hours* 
Among the tender odours red and white, 
Whose harmony to hear it was delight, 

the poet thought that " fresh May " stood before his bed 

In bright attire of flowers forged new, 
Heavenly of colour, white, red, brown, and blue, 

and she bade him make songs " under the leaves green ". 
In the Golden Targe (shield) the poet dreams that he 
contends with beauty, and in spite of the wise promptings 
of reason is defeated. It opens with a lovely description 
of a May morning that again testifies to Dimbar's eye for 
the beaut)' of nature. 

Up rose the lark, the heaven's minstrel fine, 
* matins, morning prayers. 
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the birds sang like angels, the meadows were enamelled 
with all colours, 

The pearly droppes shook in silver showers, 

the rose leaves were " powdered bright " with dewdrops, 
the sun shone on the waters of the brook so that the 
pebbles at the bottom were "clear as stars in frosty 
night ". The poem ends with the usual praise of Chaucer, 
"rose of rhetoric all", Gower and Lydgate. The two 
poems are original in execution, and are almost the best 
examples our literature affords of short and well-sustained 
allegories. 

The poem of the Two Married Women and the Widow 
is a satire in the manner of Chaucer's Wife of BatHs Tale 
on the vices of women. Its interest for the student of 
literature lies in the fact that it is written in the old 
alliterative verse. 

About 1507 Dunbar fell ill, and during his sickness 
wrote one of his most famous poems. Lament for the 
Makers^ in which he gives a most interesting "Lament for 
list of the poets who were his predecessors or ^^ Makers." 
contemporaries. It offers an example of the practice he 
much affected of introducing a Latin or English refrain. 
Here, it is : " Timor mortis conturhat me^, ^ Among others 
he mentions the poets Chaucer, "of makers flower", 
Lydgate, Gower, Barbour, Wyntoun, Henryson, and 
Blind Harry. The poem is written in stanzas of four-foot 
lines. As an example we may take: 

Unto the dead go all estates, 
Princes, prelates, and potestates. 
Both rich and poor of all degree ; 
Timor mortis conturbat me. 

The simplicity of the diction and the effectiveness of the 
metre give it a high place among our memorial poems. 

The humorous poems form a valuable commentary on 
the manners of the time, and show keen observation of 

1 Fear of death disquiets tnt. 
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the follies of men. They possess the same extraordinary 
command of language and metre that we have already 
His humor- noticed. In some of the poems Dunbar 
ous poems, mixes Latin and English in most diverting 
fashion. In the Testament of Mr, Andrew Kennedy^ a 
comic will, for instance, such a combination is sustained 
throughout with much vigour. Let the following serve as 
an example: 

In faith I cannot tell readily, 
Unde aut ubi qui natus} 

And again — 

I will no priestes for me sing 

Dies illUy dies irae^ 
Nor yet no belles for me ring 

Sicut semper solet fieri,"^ 

The Dance of the Seven Deadly Sins is grim and 
powerful, and reminds us of Spenser's description of the 
The '* Dance House of Pride in the fourth canto of the 
Deamy ^''^^ first book of the Faery Queen. Dunbar em- 
sins". ploys here a curious and difficult though 

musical and effective metre, consisting of a stanza of 
twelve lines, two of four accents, followed by one of three, 
riming a a b, c c b, d d b, e e b, the four short lines hav- 
ing the same rime. The poem opens thus — 

Of P'ebruar, the fifteenth night, 
Full long before the day was light, 

I lay quite in a trance ; 
And then I saw both heaven and hell 
Methought among the fiendes fell, 

The De'il proclaimed a dance 
Of shrewes"* that were never shrieven 
Against the feast of Fastem's^ even 

To make their observance ; 
He bade gallants prepare disguise 

^ Where or when I was born. 

2 The first line of the well-known Latin hymn of Thomas of Celano. 
Scott translates: "That day of wrath, that dreadful day". 

3 Just as is always wont to be done. * wicked men. * Lent. 
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And cast their legs up to the skies 
As varlets do in France. 

It is a tripping measure, well suited to the march-past of 
the seven deadly sins. 

The ballad of the Famed Friar of Tungland is most 
diverting. He was an impostor, who gained the king's 
favour by pretending ability to perform all sorts of won- 
ders and miracles. At last he determined to fly to France 
by the aid of wings, and that exploit forms the subject of 
Dunbar's poem. The most amusing part is the descrip- 
tion of the excitement caused by the abbot's appearance 
among the birds, who set upon him and pull out his false 
feathers until he falls into the mire. The list of birds 
that give him blow for blow, making a fearful noise with 
their shrieking, includes nearly all the species. Nothing 
like this poem was written until Burns's humorous poem. 
Death and Doctor Hornbook, 

It is not necessary to go in detail into Dunbar's 
satirical poems. They are chiefly occupied with the op- 
pression of the poor and the corruption of the court. 

Dunbar wrote a drinking-song and a Christmas carol 
that deserve a place in every collection of poems. Some 
of his refrains live in our memories, such as, " Without 
gladness avails no treasure"; "He rules well that well 
himself can guide "; " He has enough that is content ". 

No other Scottish poets, with the exception of Burns 
and Scott, approach near the genius of Dunbar. His 
poems show force, variety, melody, grace, Dunbar' 
humour, love of nature, and observation of e^eatnes 
men. Such qualities had Burns, only intensified in every 
way by a more divine genius, by a higher inspiration and 
lyrical passion. And therefore in studying Burns it is 
well to keep Dunbar in mind, though it is a better thing 
to read him for his own sake. 

The fame of Gavin Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld, 
who "gave rude Scotland Virgil's page",^ rests oavin 
on his translation of the ^Eneid, He was Douglas. 

^ Cf. Scott, Mannion^ \\. w. 
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the first to translate a classic poet into a Teutonic lan- 
guage. 

A son of the Earl of Angus, popularly known as " Bell 
the Cat '\ Douglas was bom about 1474, and educated at 
St. Andrews. He entered holy orders, and spent most of 
his life in seeking preferment in the church. The king 
and queen favoured him, but the troubled state *of the 
country after 15 13 made political life very unsafe. In 
1 5 15 he was made Bishop of Dunkeld, and became in 
the years that followed considerably involved in affairs of 
state. At one time he was even exiled from Scotland, 
and visiting England was well received by Henry VIII. 
and Wolsey. He died of the plague at London in 1522. 

Gavin Douglas is the author of two allegorical poems, 
the Palace of Honour and King Heart, The former, 
j^. written in 1501, is an accoimt in allegory 

allegorical of the pilgrimage of a man through the 
poems. temptations of life to the palace of honour, 
that is, the heights of perfection. The poem opens with 
the usual May morning among flowers and birds. On 
his way to the palace of honour he meets Diana; Venus, 
accompanied by a train of lovers, some hopeful, others in 
despair, including Palamon and Arcite, Dido and ^neas, 
Troilus and Cressida, Paris and Helen, Tristram, Griselda, 
and many more; the nine muses, who take him to the 
Castalian spring (the fount of all true poetry) and finally 
to the palace of honour, whose beauty is described 
in eloquent language. The poet shows signs of close 
acquaintance with Chaucer's House of Fame. 

King Hearty written between 1501 and 15 12, represents 
in allegory the conflict between the flesh and the spirit, 
in which the spirit gets the worst of it. 

But the translation of Virgil's JEneid^ begun in 15 12 
and finished in the July of the following year, is Douglas's 
„. , , greatest work. It is written in heroic coup- 

His transla- r • i i i • i • 

tion of the lets, in homely style, not without poetic 
**-«neid". beauty. The translation is, on the whole, very 
faithful, although, to make, as he thinks, the meaning 
clearer, Douglas occasionally amplifies the original ; some- 
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times, too, he mingles modern and classical ideas in very 
curious fashion, introducing into the classical story, with- 
out any apology, mediaeval nuns and barons. Each of 
the twelve books is preceded by a prologue, an entirely 
original composition. Some of them are extremely fine, 
notably the description of winter in the seventh, of May in 
thet welfth, and of a summer evening in the thirteenth; 
for Douglas adds to Virgil's twelve books, a thirteenth by 
Maffei Vegio (Maphaeus Vegius), who died in 1458. The 
description of winter is very eloquent, and is based on 
the truthful observation of the poet. Frost is over all the 
land, the northern blast shakes the trees, the snow-clad 
hills shine with the hard frost, rivers are swollen and 
brown, the floods are up, " beauty is lost and barren show 
the lands ", the highways are full of mire and clay, icicles 
hang from the crags, the woods and forests are stripped 
of their coverings, the little birds seek shelter from the 
blustering storms, the nipping air freezes every creature's 
blood, and men, reminded of ghostly age and grisly death, 
gladly betake themselves to the warm chimney-corner. It 
is a powerful picture that brings clearly before us the rigour 
of a northern winter for man and beast. With it should be 
contrasted the smiling picture of May in the prologue to 
the twelfth book. The rocks echo with love-songs. 

And tender twigges trembled on the trees 
For birdes song and bumming of the bees. 

Flowers of every hue on their " curling stalks ", daisies, 
columbines, dandelions, strawberry blossoms, gilliflowers, 
fresh primroses and purple violets, rosebuds, "heavenly 
lilies", breathe forth divine perfumes. Then the birds 
are enumerated, and here follows their song : — 

Welcome the lord of light and lamp of day, 
Welcome fost'rer of tender herbes green, 
Welcome quick'ner of florist flowres sheen, 
Welcome support of every root and vein, 
Welcome comfort of all kind fruit and grain, 
Welcome the birds that build upon the briar. 
Welcome master and ruler of the year, 
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Welcome welfare of lab'rers at the ploughs, 
Welcome repairer of woodes, trees, and boughs, 
Welcome depainter of the blooming meads. 
Welcome the life of everything that spreads, 
Welcome restorer of all kinds bestial. 
Welcome be thy bright beams, gladding all. 

The dove sings, " I come hither to woo ", the words 
which popular fancy hears in the cooing noise made 
by doves. Like Chaucer the poet could not lie abed 
with all this beauty out of doors. He gets up, takes his 
pen, and begins to work at the translation of the twelfth 
book. The poet's sense of colour is remarkable, so is his 
wealth of language. As we read, we are made to feel the 
brightness and beauty of the spring-time. This poem is 
certainly Douglas's finest production, and may rank with 
any other thing of its kind in any poet. The description 
of a calm June evening in the prologue to the thirteenth 
book is also very fine. 

Douglas's language, like that of all this group of poets, 
presents difficulties. He often takes a Latin word and 
turns it into a sort of Scotch, thereby adding to the 
difficulty for English readers. But he greatly admired 
Chaucer, and imitated him both in the use of words and 
of grammatical forms. 

Sir David Lyndsay of the Mount was born in 1490. 

Like most of the Scottish poets of whom we have been writ- 

ing, he was educated at the University of St. 

yn say. Andrews, and afterwards found employment 
at court. When a son was born to James IV., Lyndsay 
became chief page to the little prince. He tells us in 
his poem the Complaint to the King that the first syllables 
the child spoke were " Pa, Da, Lyn ", and in the Epistle 
to the King's Grace (/>. James), prefaced to The Dream^ 
he writes : 

\Vhen thou wast young I bore thee in mine arms 
Full tenderly, till thou began'st to gang*; 

* walk. 
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And in thy bed oft wrapped thee full warm, 
With lute in hand, then, sweetly to thee sang, 

and then played games with him, even put on disguises,, 
and told him tales of Hector, and Arthur, and Samson. 
Lyndsay saw with sorrow the troubles that fell upon 
Scotland after Flodden, and it was doubtless his know- 
ledge of the corruption in court and church that made 
him favour the reforming party, and caused Scott to write 
of him. 

The flash of that satiric rage 

Which bursting on the early stage. 

Branded the vices of the age. 
And broke the keys of Rome.^ 

When in 1528 the young James V. took the reins of 
government into his own hands, he knighted Lyndsay, 
and appointed him lion king-at-arms or chief herald. He 
was sent abroad on several important political missions, 
and to his office belonged the arranging of the processions 
and pageants on public occasions. His mordity, the 
Satire of the Three Estates^ the first dramatic production 
of Scotland, was acted at court. Lyndsay's career belongs 
mostly to Scottish history and need not be related in 
detail here. He died in 1555. 

Lyndsay's chief poems are The Dream (1528); the 
Testament and Complaint of our sovereign 
lord^s Papingo (1530); and the Monarchy^ is poems. 
or a dialogue betwixt Experience and a Courtier (1553). 

In The Dream, the poet, unable to sleep one January 
night, walks on the sea-shore at low tide and bewails the 
absence of spring and summer; finally tired out, he lies 
down to sleep in a cave, and dreams that a lady called 
Remembrance guides him on a journey through hell and 
purgatory and heaven: afterwards he goes to Scotland, 
and the poem becomes an account of the lamentable 
state of the country put into the mouth of a personage 
called " John the Commonweal ". 

In the Complaint of the Papingo (parrot), Lyndsay put 

^ Marmion, iv. 130-3. 
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into the mouth of the king's parrot a satire on the church 
and the clergy. The most interesting part is perhaps the 
prologue, which praises Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate, 

Whose sweet sentence through Albion be sung, 

and then the famous poets of his own land. The rest of 
the poem is more or less connected with the saying, 

Who climbs too high, perforce his feet must fall. 

The Monarchy is in the form of a dialogue betw^een a 
Courtier (probably Lyndsay himself) and Experience, and 
is a sort of universal history, beginning with the creation 
of Adam and Eve and ending with the Day of Judgment. 
There is also before the beginning of the history a curious 
"exclamation to the reader", touching the writing "of 
vulgar and maternal language ", in which he advocates the 
translation of the Bible, and of books teaching religion 
and laws, into the vulgar tongue. 

Lyndsay's power of satire was very great ; his poetry was 
very popular in his day, and with the reforming party 
during the religious struggle. His talents and cleverness 
were so fully recognized, that among the peasantry the 
saying "You'll no find that in Davie Lyndsay" settled 
most arguments. 

After Lyndsay the spirit of poetry died out in Scotland, 
to be revived most brilliantly in Burns in the eighteenth 
century. But one sixteenth - century poet deserves a 
brief mention. Alexander Scott, commonly styled 
*the Anacreon of old Scottish poetry', wrote between 
1545 and 1568 some graceful and harmonious love poems. 
We have no record of his life, and his verse contains little 
evidence from which to construct a biography. 

With the exception of Dunbar, none of the men of 
whom we have been writing are to be ranked among 
The char- vcry great poets ; but their work is of high 
the^Scottfsh*^ quality, and forms a singular contrast to the 
poets. verse produced in the England of the same 

period. Their poems breathe patriotism, a feeling for 
naturp not to be found in the same degree in English 
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poetry until the time of Thomson (1728), genuine humour, 
and a love of fun that is in a high degree the property 
of the Celtic race. Those qualities represent the national 
characteristics of the Scottish people; their love of liberty, 
their extraordinary affection for even the external appear- 
ance of their land, fill a large space in the works of all 
Scottish poets, both old and new. Their writings, more 
intensely national, perhaps, than those of English-born 
singers, treat more exclusively of events and customs con- 
nected with their own land. 

///. The Rei^ival of Learning. 

In Italy, study of the writings of Dante, Petrarch, 
and Boccaccio left a great desire in men's minds for 
classical learning, and a wish to identify them- state of cui- 
selves more closely with their Roman ances- *"*■« »" ^^^ly. 
tors. Scholars arose who set themselves to discover all 
they could about the old Greek and Roman authors. 
The Italians were, on the whole, better educated, and 
possessed a finer taste and greater discernment of what 
was beautiful than other European nations. Books were 
cheaper in Italy and more accessible; the copying of 
manuscripts formed in most cities a regular occupation. 

From about 323, Constantinople had been the centre 
of Greek culture and learning. Its capture by the Turks 
in 1453 drove the Greek scholars to Italy, The fail of 
whence they gradually spread all over Europe, constanti- 
That event is generally regarded as the start- ^^^ ^* 
ing-point of the so-called Renaissance (new birth) or re- 
vival of classical learning. 

The Italians, moreover, were not content with studying 
only the old classical manuscripts, but took a great interest 
in the study of antiquities, of which their country con- 
tained numerous examples. Remains of old buildings, 
gems, and coins were easily accessible, and a knowledge 
of such things led to a more complete knowledge of the 
classics. A fresh taste in poetry was developed, as well 
as the new ways of thought that led ^tvaX\.^ Xq» Ix^^^^xsn. 

(M205) ^ 
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of conscience, and made the religious reformation of the 
sixteenth century both necessary and possible. The old 
monkish ideals of asceticism and sacrifice died out, men 
began to look at the world around them, to perceive its 
beauty, to feel the joy of living in it, to take delight in 

The beauty, and the wonder, and the power, 

The shapes of things, their colours, light, and shades 

Changes, surprises — and God made it all ! 

to feel thankful 

For this fair town's face, yonder river's line, 
The mountain round it, and the sky above. 
Much more the figures of man, woman, child. 
These are the frame to.^ 

The painters began to draw from real life, and to re- 
present the Virgin and Christ as living man and woman. 
Botticelli's virgins are all types of Florentine women of 
the fifteenth century. Classical learning was called Lit- 
terce Humaniores, the more humane learning, the learning 
that makes a man more humane. The term is still in 
use at Oxford and at the Scottish Universities to designate 
that group of studies which includes the classical literatures 
and languages. 

Imagination was also stirred by the discovery of America 
in 1492. In 1497 the Portuguese rounded the Cape of 
Discovery of Good Hope. A Spirit of adventure was roused 
America. jn men: they desired to travel, to see the 
world, to discover a new one if possible. These new 
desires had, as we shall see, a vast influence on the litera- 
ture of the succeeding centuries. 
I Scientific discovery also played its part. Copernicus, 
the Polish astronomer (147 3-1 543), set forth his new 
Progress of theory of the solar system in 1507. It w^as 
scientific perhaps scarcely more than conjecture that 
knowledge. ^^^ ^^ ^^ Confirmed later, but it shows that 
men were beginning to observe and examine such things 

^ Browning, Fra Lippo Lippi. 
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for themselves, and were no longer contented, as had been 
the case for so many years, to rely entirely on what their 
priests told them. The mariner's compass Newinven- 
made navigation safe and feasible. The use *^°'*^- 
of gunpowder in warfare made individual bravery of less 
importance than the intellect of the commanding officers, 
and thus war began to be a kind of science. The arts 
of engraving and printing were invented, and the more 
general manufacture and use of paper made possible the 
speedy development of arts that have exercised a great 
influence on the progress of nations. ; 

In England the spirit of the Renaissance entered early ! 
into Humphry, Duke of Gloucester (d. 1447), Tiptoft, 
Earl of Worcester (d. 1470), and Woodville, Early 
Earl Rivers (d. 1483). They all delighted ^Vnarssanc^i' 
" to study in books of antiquity ". Duke »« England. 
Humphry brought scholars from Italy to expound the 
classics to him, collected books and left by will a hundred 
and thirty-five volumes to the University of Oxford. 
Ai^tino, a conspicuous figure at the court of Cosmo dei 
Medici, dedicated to Duke Humphry his The univer- 
translation of Aristotle's .A//fe. The public publ!/'''* ^^^ 
schools and the universities began to take schools, 
their modern shape. Education was beginning to be 
demanded by all; it was no longer to be confined to 
those who intended taking holy orders. Bishop Wyke- 
ham founded Winchester School and New College, Oxford, 
in £379; Chicheley, Archbishop of Canterbury, founded 
All"Souls College, Oxford, in 1438; Henry VI. founded 
Eton in 1441, and King's College, Cambridge, in 1443. 
St. Andrews, the most ancient of the Scottish universities, 
was founded a few years after the commencement of the 
fifteenth century, and the University of Glasgow was 
established within the century. St. Paul's School, where 
^Iton was later to be a pupil, and the first school in wliich 
Greek was pubirdy taught in England, was founded by 
Colet in 1512. All through tlie sixteenth century the 
same zeal was displayed in founding schools and colleges 
both in England and Scotland. Englishmen co\s\\s\fe:cv^'^$5». 
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the practice, which on moral grounds Ascham deplored, 

of visiting Italy for the purpose of studying the classics, 

and some of them, on their return, taught others, or 

brought back teachers with them. Both Linacre and 

Grocyn, two great scholars of the Renaissance, on their 

ireturn from Italy, taught Greek at Oxford. Linacre, it 

jmust not be forgotten, founded the Royal College of 

,^ Physicians of London in i^i8. How the revival of 

classical learning affected the early sixteenth-century 

poets will be seen later in dealing with their works. 

IV , The Invention of Printing, 

An even vaster influence was exercised on literature by 

the invention of printing. 

/ The art of taking impressions from wood-blocks for 

I playing-cards was practised towards the end of the four- 

i _. , , , teenth century, chiefly in the Low Countries. 

. Block books, o ^* ^<L i j t_ 

: Sometimes the same process would be em- 

ployed for pictures of Saints, with accompanying letter- 
press, the whole occasionally extending to several pages. 
i They are known as block-books, and many interesting 
I specimens are exhibited in the British Museum at London. 
' The invention of movable types of metal is claimed for 
i a Dutchman, Laurence Coster, and for Gutenberg, a 
native of Mayence in Germany. The latter printed at 
Mayence, about 1455, a Latin Bible known as the 
^^ariiest * Mazariii Bible ', because the Only known copy 
printed was found in the library of Cardinal Mazarin. 
books. Other printers arose in Germany who made 

great improvements on Gutenberg's method, and the 
invention spread through Europe. German printers. .set 
up presses at Rome in 1467, at Paris and Venice in 1469. 
The first English printer wa"s William Caxton. Bom 
in Kent about 1422, and well educated, he came to London 
William and began life as an apprentice to a mercer. 
firs1*Eng*iish ^^ ^^^iX. abroad, and proved so excellent a 
printer. man of business that in 142^6 > he was ap- 

pointed ejovemor of the English merchants^^af Bruges, in 
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Flanders. In his leisure time he turned to literature, and 
in 1469 began to translate into English Le Recueil des 
Histoires de Troye, When it was completed there was 
such demand for it that Caxton through the constant 
copying found his eyes " dimmed with overmuch looking 
on the white paper", and his hand "weary and not 
steadfast ". 

Therefore he set to work to learn the new art of print- 
ing just introduced into Bruges^ by Colard Mansion, and 
so expert did he soon become, that he printed ^^^^^ 
his book as the Recuy ell of ^tjfie, Histories of printed by 
Troy, inj^42A:.- Itrwaa Jjie^.firfst hook pnnted c*^*°"- 
mjhe^Englisb language. 

Caxton's next venture was the Game and Play of Chess, j 
a moral treatise, translated also by himself from the French, / 
and printed probably at Bruges in 1475. / 

In the following year Caxton returned to London, and 
set up his press at Westminster. The first book printed 
in England was the Dictes and Sayings of Theprinting- 
Philosophers, and it bears date November 18, ^J^ weVt- "^^ 
14777" It was again a translation from the minster. 
French, but this time not by Caxton, but by his friend 
and patron Anthony Woodville, Earl Rivers. 

Henceforward until his death Caxton went steadily on, 
translating and printing. Combining taste with a practical 
knowledge of business, Caxton printed books that were 
good literature, but that were at the same time likely to 
find favour with the general reader. He printed the 
poems of Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate; many books of 
devotion; the popular history of Reynard the Fox; Lives 
of the Saints; Malory's Morte d' Arthur, and several 
popular romances. His industry was unceasing. In 
considering prose style in English literature, that of 
Caxton's translations was a decided step in the history 
of its progress. He sought a style, as he tells us himself, 

^ It is interesting to note that at Antwerp may still be seen the house 
and business premises of a well-known printer, Christopher Plantin 
(1514-1584), arranged and kept exactly as they were in the sixteeivOx 
century. 
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that should be "neither over-cautious nor over-rude", and 
thus aimed at clearness combined with beauty of expres- 
sion, the essential qualities of fine prose. Caxton died in 
1 49 1, and was buried in the churchyard of St. Margaret's 
Church, Westminster. His work was carried on by Wynkyn 
de Worde and by Pynson. It should be remembered that 
the type employed by these old printers represented the 
Gothic or old German letters,^ and thus those old books 
are generally termed * black-letter '. 

Sir Thomas Malory's Morte d' Arthur, printed 
Malory's ^^^ published by Caxton in 1485, is a book 
" Morte d'Ar- whosc influence on our literature has been 
^^^^ ' far-reaching and important. Very little is 

known of its author. In the preface Caxton states that he 
intended 

to imprint a book of the noble histories of the said King Arthur 
and of certain of his knights, after a copy unto me delivered, which 
copy Sir Thomas Malory did take out of a certain book of French, 
and reduce it into English. 

He further recommends the book as one of entertainment, 
though not perhaps of historical accuracy : 

and for to pass the time this book shall be pleasant to read in, but 
for to give faith and believe that all is true that is contained herein, 
ye be at your liberty. 

In a simple and clear yet animated style that set an 
example to future writers of English prose, Malory told 
once more the ever-attractive Arthurian legends. He 
wrote of Arthur, and of Merlin the great enchanter, of 
Lancelot and Queen Guinevere, of Tristram and Iseult. 
In the search for the Holy Grail, chivalry is combined 
with Christianity. The legends come mainly from the 
French romances, of which the sources are various. It 
is to Malory's Arthur that our modern poets, Tennyson, 
Matthew Arnold, Swinburne, William Morris, have turned 

^ Such as are still employed in Germany in the printing of German 
books. 
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for the material of some of their most famous poems, and 
before them Spenser and Milton and Wordsworth had 
found in it a source of inspiration. 

As an example of Malory's style, we may take his 
account of Arthur's death, which should be compared 
with that of Layamon.^ 

Then Sir Bedivere took the king upon his back and so went with 
him to that water side, even fast by the bank hoved a little barge 
with many fair ladies in it, and among them all was a queen, and 
they all had black hoods, and they all wept and shrieked when they 
saw King Arthur. 

* Now put me into the barge,' said the king, and so he did softly. 
And there received him three queens with great mourning, and so 
they set him down, and in one of their laps King Arthur laid his 
head, and then that queen said, *Ah, dear brother! why have ye 
tarried so long from me? Alas! this wound on your head hath 
caught overmuch cold.' And so then they rowed from the land, 
and Sir Bedivere beheld all those ladies go from him. Then Sir 
Bedivere cried, * Ah ! my lord Arthur, what shall become of me 
now ye go from me, and leave me here alone among mine enemies?' 
* Comfort thyself,' said the king, *and do as well as thou mayst; for 
in me is no trust for to trust in. For I will into the vale of Avilion, 
to heal me of my grievous wound. And if thou hear never more of 
me, pray for my soul;' but ever the queens and ladies wept and 
shrieked that it was pity to hear. 

We are now on the threshold of the great period of our 
literature. The years we have been writing of were a 
time of preparation; the revival of learning, importance 
the discovery of the new world, the invention teenth^/en- 
of printing were the instruments that were tury. 
to be used to such great purpose by later generations. 
Printing made the spread of literature possible among 
all classes of society. The printing-press has been, and 
still is, the greatest instrument of education the world 
possesses : it is the one means by which the productions 
of a great mind can be diffused, and so become the 
property of all. In this way it is that all great writers 

1 See page 35. 
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extend their personal influence, and if we care to listen, 
speak to the very least of us. In Milton's words, books 
" preserve as in a phial the purest efficacy and extraction 
of that living intellect that bred them ". 

The works of the Scottish poets may be studied by older students 
in the following editions, which contain very valuable introductions : — 
James I.'s Kin^s Qiiair^ edited by Skeat (Scottish Text Society, 
1884); Henryson's Poems, edited by Laing, 1865 J Dunbar's Poems, 
edited by Small (Scottish Text Society, 1884; 1889); the works of 
Gavin Douglas, edited by Small, 1874; the works of David Lyndsay, 
edited by Laing, 1871. Useful selections from all the writers men- 
tioned in this chapter will be found in Skeat's Specimens of English 
Literature (Clarendon Press). 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE PROSE WRITERS OF THE RENAISSANCE. 

Of English prose there had so far been very little of 
note except Caxton's work in translation and Malory's 
EngUsh Morte d' Arthur, About 1455 Reginald 

?homaf'"'^ Pecock had written in English a tract 
More. against the Lollards called the Repressor of 

Overmuch Blaming of the Clergy, It may be regarded 
as our first theological work written in English. Sir, 
John Fortescue, who died in 1485, wrote the Differ- 
ence bet7veen Absolute and Limited Monarchy, with thej 
object of showing the superiority of a constitutional over 
a despotic government 

/. Thomas More, 

The effects of the new learning were strongly apparent 
in Thomas More. His career belongs more properly 
Sir Thomas to history, but his contributions to our litera- 
and^eduS-*^^ ture are of sufficient importance to give him 
tion. a high place among English prose writers. 

Moreover, for two centuries his literary reputation on the 
Continent was considerable. More was born at London 
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in j/^7^j and after attending a good school near his 
father's house, at the age of thirteen entered the house- 
hold of Morton, Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord 
Chancellor, who thought so well of the boy's parts that 
about 1492 he sent him to Christ Church, Oxford. There 
More became acquainted with Grocyn, and with Linacre, 
under whom he studied Greek. 

After a two years' residence at the university. More 
returned to London to study law, in which he speedily 
became proficient. About_^4Q2. ^^ was intro- His fnend- 
duced to Erasmus (1467-1536), the great Erwrnusand 
Dutch scholar and reformer, and the two Holbein, 
became life-long friends. It was in More's house that 
Erasmus wrote his Praise of Folly, a satire in Latin on 
the follies of the age, and it was Erasmus who said of 
More, "Whenever did Nature mould a character more 
gentle, endearing, and happy than Thomas More's?" 
More was a lover of literature and of the new learning, 
and cared deeply for art. Knowing this, Erasmus sent 
to him Holbein (1498-1554), the great German painter, 
who many times painted More's portrait, and who, prior 
to making his personal acquaintance, had illustrated the 
Utopia, More's great book. 

More now began to interest himself in politics and 
public affairs. He entered Parliament, went on embassies, 
and in 1518 was appointed privy-councillor. His public 
He was much liked at court for his witty and private 
conversation and great learning, and enjoyed * ^' 
the king's regard and friendship. He accompanied 
Henry to the Field of the Cloth of Gold in .1520, and 
in 1521 was knighted. In 1529 More became Lord 
Chancellor, and was the first layman to hold that high office. 
He lived at Chelsea, then quite in the country, where he 
had built himself a house. His son, his son's wife, his 
daughters and their husbands, and his grandchildren 
dwelt with him. We gather from the letters of Erasmus 
a charming picture of More's domestic life. When he 
returned home of a day firom performing the heavy busi- 
ness inseparable from his office, he would talk with his 
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wife, chatter with the children, and speak with the servants. 
Sometimes the king w^ould come unexpectedly to dinner, 
and after the meal would walk up and down the garden 
with More, placing his arm familiarly round his neck. 
Erasmus calls More's house " a school of genuine Chris- 
tian feeling", and remarks that "there is no one here, 
man or woman, who is not occupied with the belles lettres, 
or with profitable reading, although the first pre-eminent 
effort is directed to piety of conduct ". Holbein painted 
More and his family in a room, probably the dining-hall, 
of their house at Chelsea. The picture is lost, but the 
original sketch for it is in the museum at Basle. In the 
drawing large folio volumes lie on the floor, and almost 
all the persons hold books in their hands or on their laps. 

When the question of divorcing Queen Katherine 
came to be discussed. More was unable to take the 
king's view. Throughout his life he was a 
warm supporter of the authority of the Pope, 
and as soon as he recognized that a breach with Rome 
was not to be avoided, he resigned his office and retired 
to his home at Chelsea. When he refused to take the 
oath acknowledging Anne Boleyn as Henry's lawful wife 
he was sent to the Tower, and in 1535 was beheaded for 
treason. 

More's literary work consists of poems in Latin and 

English; of controversial prose writings in English; of 

„. ^ . the History of Richard III, and Edward V. 

rllS COntri- . ^^ ^ t r ^ TT •• X • XT 

butions to m English, and of the Utopia m Latm. He 
literature. |^^^ ^^ ^^^ poctic power, and was scarcely a 

great controversial writer; thus his fame rests on the two 
last-mentioned works. 

The History of Richard ///. was written in 15 13, 
but it was not printed or published in its author's life- 
-,. .. „. time. It appeared in an incorrect version in 

The His- J . ^ ^ r • -tr ) 

tory of Rich- 1 543, and in a more correct form in More s 
ard III.". collected works in 1557. It is generally sup- 
posed that he obtained his material from Morton's per- 
sonal knowledge of the period. The chief literary interest 
of the book resides in the fact that it was the first piece 
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of historical w riting in English since the cessation of the 
Chronicle in 1154, and the first history that deserves to 
be ranked as literature. 

But More owes his literary fame to the Utopia^ a 
delightful description of an ideal state. From the 
earliest times down to our own day, men The 
have taken delight in devising and describing " Utopia", 
ideal states, the state not as it is, but as it ought to be. 
Plato's Republic is the first important book of the kind, 
and to the study of the work of the Greek philosopher 
More owed much. Cicero, the great Roman orator, i 
wrote De republica (concerning the state), and in early/ 
Christian times we have St. Augustine's City of God\ 
The Utopia was the first work of the sort by an English- 
man, and it was followed later by Bacon's New Atlantis\ 
(1627), Harrington's Oceana (1656), and Mandeville's j 
Fable of the Bees (1723). 

The title, Utopia^ means nowhere (Gr. jm^. not, and 
to/fos ^ a place), and has given a word to the English 
language ; we are in the habit of calling unpractical 
schemes for the improvement of the conditions under 
which we live, Utopian, In the first part, written in 15 16, 
More relates that at Antwerp he met Raphael Hythloday, 
a fictitious personage, who in the course of his travels 
had visited the island of Utopia. More demanded of 
Raphael an account of that perfectly governed state, and 
in the course of the preliminary conversation, asked him 
if he had ever been in England. Raphael replied in the 
affirmative, and More took the opportunity of putting 
into Raphael's mouth a description of the defects and 
evils in the social institutions of England. Here, as 
indeed all through the book, More's opinions are much 
in advance of his age. Raphael expresses surprise that 
thieves should be hanged, a practice only abolished at 
the beginning of the present century. He says : 

This way of punishing thieves was neither just in itself nor good 
for the public ; for as the severity was too great, so the remedy was 
not effectual ; simple theft not being so great a crime that it ought to 
cost a man his life; no punishment, how severe soever^ be.vw^"3Jc^R.\s> 
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restrain those from robbing who can find out no other way of liveli- 
hood ... it would be much better to make such good provisions by 
which every man might be put in a method how to live, and so be 
preserved from the fatal necessity of stealing and of dying for it. 

It is only in our own time that a few thinkers are of 
More's opinion that every man should have the chance, 
as far as food, clothing, education, and work go, of a 
fair start in life. He comments on the idleness of the 
nobility, on luxury and the heavy taxation. Raphael 
declares that the only remedy is to have all property in 
common, as is the case with the Utopians. 

The seco nd part, written in 15 15, contains the account 
of the manners arid customs of the Utopians. 

They elected their king as well as his council or 
parliament, and as it was thought that he had enough to 
do to rule his own land properly, he was not permitted 
to rule over other lands in addition. The ruler was 
elected for life, but could be deposed if he showed any 
tendency to tyranny. The magistrates and priests were 
also elected by the people; every family had a vote, and 
the votes were taken by ballot. War was hateful to the 
Utopians. All property belonged to the state, so that all the 
people were equally well off. The house doors were never 
locked ; anyone might enter who wished to do so, for noth- 
ing was a man's own. Education was not confined to 
one class ; everybody in Utopia could read and write, and 
the women had the same advantages as the men. " They 
were taught learning in their own native tongue", and also 
studied eagerly the Greek books that Raphael had brought 
with him. The people dwelt alternately in the town and 
the country, so that they might know both ways of life; 
and all, both men and women, learned a trade. No one 
was idle, yet no one worked more than six hours a day. 
Their leisure was spent in reading, in listening to lectures 
or music, or in playing sensible games. The chief town 
was called Amaurot. Every house had a garden ; slaugh- 
ter-houses and hospitals were outside the city. In the 
latter the sick were so well cared for that when any one 
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fell ill, he preferred to go to the hospital rather than to 
remain in his own home. All the menial work was done 
by slaves, as had been the custom of the ancient Greeks. 
The greatest toleration prevailed in regard to religious 
belief and practice. In the end More says that he cannot 
entirely approve of everything that Raphael has related, 
but he declares: "There are many things in the common- 
wealth of Utopia that I rather wish, than hope, to see 
followed in our governments ". 

The book was written in Latin, and first published in 
15 16; the third edition (151 8) is the best of the early 
editions; it contains a woodcut, executed by Holbein, of 
More and his friends listening to Raphael's narrative. 
They are sitting in a garden. Raphael is drawn just as 
More describes him in the book, and More himself is 
attired as becomes a man of rank. On the left side, 
More's son, a young boy, is running forward. Holbein 
probably introduced him because in the dedication More 
said that he never allowed a boy to miss a conversation 
that might be advantageous to him. It is a fine piece 
of work, and proves that the illustrator must have been 
acquainted with the text. Another woodcut gives a bird's- 
eye view of the island of Utopia. 

The book was first translated into English in 1557 by 
Ralph. Robinson, again by Gilbert Burnet in 1684, and 
by Arthur Cayley in 1808. 

//. Roger Ascham, 

Roger Ascham was born in Yorkshire in 15 15. He 
received a good education, studying Greek and Latin at 
St. John's College, Cambridge. After taking Roger 
his degree he gathered pupils round him, and Ascham. 
about 1538 was appointed Greek reader at his old college. 
Archery had always been his favourite exercise, and in 
1545 he published a treatise on archery called Toxophilus^. 
Its English style is perhaps a little rough, but The "Toxo- 
it is clear, and shows a considerable advance p^iius", 1545. 

^ The word is Greek, and means ' a lover of the bovi ' . 
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on the prose of his predecessors. Men did not yet 
perceive that it was possible to give beauty and charm 
of style to English prose composition; they considered 
that such efforts should be confined to poetry. Indeed, 
Ascham deemed it necessary to make an apology for 
writing in his own tongue; that of itself shows how little 
such an accomplishment was esteemed. 

In the dedication to Henry VIII., whom he addresses 
as " defender of the faith and of the Church of England ", 
he wrote : 

Although to have written this book either in Latin or Greek 
(which thing I would be very glad yet to do, if I might surely know 
your Grace's pleasure therein) had been more easier and fit for 
my trade in study, yet nevertheless, I supposing it no point of 
honesty, that my commodity should stop and hinder any part either 
of the pleasure or profit of many, have written this English matter in 
the English tongue, for English men. 

The dedication is followed by an address to the gentlemen 
and yeomen of England, and there again he deems an 
apology necessary for writing in the English tongue. 

If (he says) any man would blame me, either for taking such a 
matter in hand, or else for writing it in the English tongue, this 
answer I may make him, that when the best of the realm think it 
honest for them to use, I, one of the meanest sort, ought not to 
suppose it vile for me to write. And though to have written it in 
another tongue, had been both more profitable for my study, and 
also more honest^ for my name, yet I can think my labour well 
bestowed, if with a little hindrance of my profit and name, may 
come any furtherance, to the pleasure or commodity of the gentlemen 
and yeomen of England, for whose sake I took this matter in hand. 
And as for the Latin or Greek tongue, everything is so excellently 
done in them, that none can do better: in the English tongue, on 
the contrary, everything in a manner so meanly, both for the matter 
and handling, that no man can do worse. . . . He that will 
write well in any tongue, must follow this counsel of Aristotle, to 
speak as the common people do, to think as wise men do. 

^ Honourable. 
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The book takes the form of a dialogue between Toxo- 
philus (Ascham himself) and Philologus (probably Sir 
John Cheke). The first part is an argument in favour of 
archery as a recreation for students and as an instrument 
of war; the second part contains practical hints for 
becoming proficient in the art. 

About 1545 Ascham began to direct the studies of the 
Princess Elizabeth, and in 1548 he was appointed her 
tutor. He found her most accomplished. She talked 
French and Italian very well, Latin and Greek fairly well, 
wrote a beautiful hand, and was fond of music. She was 
widely read in the Greek and Latin classics. Lady Jane 
Grey was also a prot^g^e of his, and in the Schoolmaster, 
Ascham relates very charmingly that he visited The '♦Schooi- 
her about 1 5 5 o at her father's house, and found master ' ' . 
her reading Plato while the rest of the household were out 
hunting.^ 

After travelling abroad in an official capacity, Ascham 
was appointed, in 1553, Latin secretary ^ to Mary. On 
her death he retained the same office under Elizabeth, 
and often read Greek and played chess with her. Ascham 
died at London in 1568. The queen was much grieved, 
and declared that she would rather have cast ;^i 0,000 
into the sea than have lost her Ascham. 

Ascham's greatest literary achievement, the Schoolmaster, 
was not published until 1570, two years after his death. 
It is our first treatise on education. The The' 'School- 
preface relates the origin of the work. It master", 
appears that one day in 1563, Ascham was dining at 
Windsor Castle, where the queen then was, with Sir 
William Cecil (afterwards Lord Burleigh), Elizabeth's 

^Walter Savage Landor (1775-1864), in an imaginary conversation 
between Ascham and Lady Jane Grey at the time of her marriage, 
makes the scholar, with a kmd of intuition of her troubles to come, 
advise Lady Jane to concern herself more with realities and less with 
her books ; but she replies that she cannot give up her Cicero, Epic- 
tetus, Plutarch, and Polybius. 

' Secretary for foreign tongues. His duties were to read and translate 
all documents in foreign languages sent to the sovereign, and to write 
the replies, generally in Latin. 
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chief political adviser. The talk turned on the running 
away from Eton of several boys " for fear of beating ". A 
discussion ensued as to the wisdom of administering 
corporal punishment to schoolboys. Some were in 
favour of such discipline, but others, and among them 
Ascham, advocated a gentler mode of treatment. When 
dinner was over, Ascham went up to read with the queen. 

We then read together (he writes) in the Greek tongue, as I well 
remember, that noble oration of Demosthenes against ^Eschines for 
his false dealing in his embassage to King Philip of Macedonia. 

A little later Sir Richard Sackville^ complimented Ascham 
on the part he had taken in the discussion at dinner, and 
requested him to find a schoolmaster for his grandson, 
whom he wished taught with Ascham*s own son. The 
two men had then a long conversation about the best 
methods of education, and finally Sackville said to 
Ascham : 

Because this place and this time will not suffer so long talk as 
these good matters require, therefore, I pray you, at my request, and 
at your leisure, put in some order of writing the chief points of this 
our talk, concerning the right order of teaching, and honesty of 
living, for the good bringing up of children and young men. 

And so Ascham wrote his famous Schoolmaster, 

The first part of Ascham *s book is a general treatise on 
education, pointing out with much wisdom that flogging 
is a mistake, and that gentleness and judicious praise will 
accompUsh much more. 

For I assure you (he writes) that there is no such whetstone to sharpen 
a good wit and encourage a will to learning as is praise. 

Ascham recommends that the aim of teachers, who must 
be chosen with the greatest care, should be to make their 
pupils love their lessons. Sports and games in modera- 
tion are to be encouraged side by side with learning, by 

^ Father of I'homas Sackville the poet, of whom we shall have much 
to say later. 
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preference those that can be carried on in the open air. 
And in conclusion Ascham advises all to take example 
by the queen, who rivals the rare wits of both universities 
in her excellency of learning, and then England, for 
learning and wisdom, would be a spectacle to all the 
world beside. It is interesting to note in a serious prose 
work the personal influence of Elizabeth and the high 
estimation in which she was held by her subjects. It 
is the same spirit that enters in so extravagant a degree 
into the poetical literature of her day. Ascham has much 
to say in dispraise of the prevailing custom of sending 
English youths to Italy to complete their education. He 
declares that Italy is not what it used to be, that vice 
is to be met in every city, and that it is impossible to 
gain there wisdom or honesty.^ 

The second part treats of the teaching of Latin, and 
advocates a method that remains quite the best for 
acquiring a literary knowledge of any language, ancient 
or modern. Ascham counsels the teacher to translate 
into simple English a piece of some Latin author, and 
then direct the pupil, without book, to turn it back into 
Latin, and afterwards compare his rendering with the 
original. The comparison will afford ample opportunity 
of gently pointing out the pupil's faults and of explaining 
the reasons for correction. 

Ascham's English style is simple and clear, and more 
vigorous than ornamental. His writings deservedly occupy 
a high place in our literature, and form an important step 
in the history of English prose. 

^Shakespeare also recorded his dislike of the "Italianized English- 
man ". In Richard IL (ii. i) he speaks of fashions in proud Italy: 

Whose manners still our tardy, apish nation 
Limps after in base imitation. 

And in As You Like It (iv. i) Rosalind says to Jaques, "Farewell, 
Monsieur Traveller : look you lisp, and wear strange suits, disable all 
the benefits of your own country, be out of love with your nativity, and 
almost chide God for making you that countenance you are ; or I will 
scarce think you have swam in a gondola ". 

(M206) ^^ 
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///. Latimet^s Sermons and Foxis ^^ Book 

of Martyrs", 

Another writer of homely English prose was Hugh 

Latimer. His sermons did much to spread the doctrine 

. of the Reformation. Born in 1485, he was 

a ime . jn 15x6 appointed professor of Greek at Cam- 
bridge, at which university he had been educated. In 
1530 he preached his first sermon before Henry VIII., 
who in 1535 made him Bishop of Worcester. His 
sermons were exceedingly popular, and he often preached 
at Paul's Cross. ^ 

Latimer's English style, though somewhat rude and 
rough, is forcible and direct. His utterances have the 
His English Stamp of sincerity, and they went straight to 
style. tjjg hearts of his hearers; humour, simple 

illustrations from everyday life and a knowledge of men, 
give the sermons an originality and distinction that com- 
pensate for their lack of high literary style. They offer an 
example of the force and power of which the English 
language, plain and unadorned, was then capable, and 
present a faithful picture of the political and social condi- 
tion of England under Edward VI. 

One of the most famous of the sermons is the Sermon 
on the Floughers, preached at St. Paul's on January i8th. 
The "Ser- ^549* ^^ ^^ ^ vigorous Onslaught on popery, 
mon on the and the ineffectiveness of the clergy, and 
^ ' forms as a whole a spirited appeal to men 
to lead worthy lives. 

On Mary's accession Latimer was imprisoned for his 
opinions, and in 1555 was burned at the stake at Oxford 
in company with Bishop Ridley. 

John Foxe was also a writer of homely English 

^A pulpit which stcx)d on the north side of St. Paul's Cathedral. 
There the most eminent divines were invited to preach, and the invita- 
tion was regarded as a recognition of worth. The preacher received a 
fee, and was allowed board and lodging at a house provided for the 
purpose, for two days before and one day after the sermon. The pulpit 
dated back to 1259, and was pulled down by order of Parliament in 1643. 
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prose. His work was inspired by the events of the 
Reformation. During the violent reaction 
of Mary's reign, many men arid women hold- 
ing the reformed opinions suffered at the stake. In 
1563 Foxe pubHshed his Book of Martyrs^ The** Book 
printed from types of Gothic character in of Martyrs", 
imitation of Caxton, and illustrated by quaint woodcuts. 
It contains a graphic account of those who suffered 
martyrdom for their religious faith, purporting to be 
taken from authentic contemporary records. In reading 
the book, however, we must always remember that as it 
was written by a fierce partisan, its statements are often 
exaggerated, and must not all be taken as fact. The 
ease with which the tales are told gives the book literary 
value, and it still retains much of the popularity that it 
won at the outset. 

Sir Thomas Elyot (i49o?-i546) published in 1531 
The Governour, The book is dedicated to Henry VIII., 
and is an attempt to describe in English the form of a 
just and good government. It also treats of education. 
In both style and subject, Elyot was greatly influenced by 
the Renaissance. 

IV, The Translation of the Bible, 

The Bible has been called the supreme English classic. 
Of the importance and influence of the English Bible on 
English literature there can be no reasonable The Bible : 
doubt. In most great writers may be traced English**"* 
a close acquaintance with its thought and classic, 
forms of expression. Its phrases have become our com- 
mon language. For the greater number of us, it is the 
first book of any literary value that we read. Indeed 
some of the greatest masters of English prose style ac- 
knowledge their indebtedness to the Engli^ of the Bible. 
Mr. Ruskin, for example, tejls us, that when a child, he 
was made to learn by heart long chapters from the Bible, 
beginning with Exodus and ending with Revelation, and 
to this early and close acquaintance with the Scx\^^y»s.^ 
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he attributes, as he puts it, " the first cultivation of my 
ear in sound". One important effect of that part of his 
education is doubtless to be seen in his fine prose style. 

This is not the place to point out how powerful the 
English Bible has been in its workings on the life and 
Its influence thought of mankind; we are here only con- 
on our cerned with the literary history of that great 
iterature. book, and with the particular influence that it 
has exercised on our literature. 

Most of the forms and subjects of poetry and prose 
may be found in the Bible. Of poetry, we have idylls 
such as the Book of Ruth and the Song of Solomon) songs 
of triumph in the songs of Moses (Exodus xv. 1-18) and 
of Deborah (Judges v.); an elegy in the lovely lament of 
David for JonaOian (2 Samuel i. 19-27); pure lyrical 
poems in the Psalms, Of prose we have history, bio- 
graphy, oratory, philosophy in Proverbs and Ecclesiastes^ 
and allegory in the parables. 

It was Erasmus who laid the foundation of the transla- 
tion of the Bible into the * vulgar tongue ' of each country. 
Erasmus and In 1516, he published at Bale an edition 
the Bible. Qf ^^g j^g^ Testament containing in two 

columns, printed side by side, the original Greek, and 
a new Latin translation by himself 

I wish (he said) that even the weakest woman should read the 
Gospels . . . and I wish that they were translated into all 
Iangu{^es, so that they might be read and understood not only by 
Scots and Irishmen, but also by Turks and Saracens. I long that 
the husbandman should sing portions of them to himself as he 
follows the plough, that the weaver should hum them to the time of 
his shuttle, that the traveller should beguile with their stories the 
tedium of his journey. 

In spite of much opposition and objection the book 
went through several large editions. In 1522 Martin 
Luther, the great German informer (1483- 1546), while 
Tyndaie's imprisoned in the Castle of Wartburg in Ger- 
transiation. many, turned the New Testament into Ger- 
man. Tyndale printed his English translation of the New 
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Testament at Hamburg in 1525; a second edition was 
printed at Worms in 1526, and in the same year copies 
of it were brought into England. In 1530 Tyndale 
printed at Marburg, in Germany, his translation of the 
Pentateuch, in which he had been helped by Miles 
Coverdale. Tyndale suffered martyrdom at Brussels for 
his heretical opinions in 1536, and in that year his New 
Testament was printed in England for the first time. 
The following year saw the publication of the whole Bible 
by Miles Coverdale in this country. Other versions 
touched up by different hands appeared, culminating in 
1540 in Cranmer's, which was read in the churches for 
twenty-eight years. In 1568 a new version again ap- 
peared: it was called the Bishops' Bible, because so 
many bishops were engaged in its preparation. James I.'s 
Authorised Version (161 1) closely followed the Bishops' 
Bible, and it was that version that was read by all English- 
speaking peoples until our day, when a Revised Version 
has been issued. But in spite of all changes, our English 
Bible is based on Tyndale's translation, and to him be- 
longs the honour of first making it possible for us to read 
the Book of Books in our own tongue. Mr. Froude, in 
estimating the importance of Tyndale's work, writes : — 

Of the translation itself, though since that time it has been many 
times revised and altered, we may say that it is substantially the 
Bible with which we are all familiar. The peculiar genius — if such 
a word may be permitted — which breathes through it, the mingled 
tenderness and majesty, the Saxon simplicity, the preternatural 
grandeur, unequalled, unapproached in the attempted improvements 
of modem scholars — all are here, and bear the impress of the mind 
of one man — William Tyttdale, 

As literature, then, the English Bible may be said to 
belong to the period of the early Renaissance. 

The simplicity, power, and picturesqueness of the 
English style of the Bible need no comment. It did as 
much as Chaucer's poems to fix our language. A living 
critic of style recently declared that the b^^^ ^-^asKs^ ^ 
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perfect English prose is to be found in the following 
verses from Solomon* s Song (viii. 6, 7) : — 

Set me as a seal upon thine heart, as a seal upon thine arm : for 
love is strong as death; jealousy is cruel as the grave: the coals 
thereof are coals of fire, which hath a most vehement flame. 

Many waters cannot quench love, neither can the floods drown 
it : if a man would give all the substance of his house for love, it 
would utterly be contemned. 

Older students should read the article on Thomas More in the 
Dictionary of National Biography^ vol. xxxviii. Easily accessible 
reprints of More's Utopia and Ascham's Schoolmaster are to be 
found in Cassell's National Library. 



CHAPTER V. 

EARLY ELIZABETHAN POETS. 

/. TotteVs Miscellany, 

Modern English poetry begins with the publication in 
1557 of the collection of poems known as TotteVs Mis- 
iiT r cellany. It is our first anthology, and was at 

Miscefiany", once popular. A second edition appeared in 
of m*JJdern°°*' ^^ Same year, and the book had altogether 
English eight editions during Elizabeth's reign. The 

poetry. ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ volume is Sofigs and Sonnets 

written by the Right Honourable Lord Henry Howard^ late 
Earl of Surrey^ and others. It was edited by Nicholas 
Grimald, and contained in its first form thirty-six poems 
by the Earl of Surrey, ninety by Sir Thomas Wyatt, forty 
by Grimald, and ninety-five by unnamed authors, many 
of whom have since been identified. It is beyond doubt 
the book referred to by Slender in Shakespeare's Merry 
Wives of Windsor (i. i. 205-6), when he says, "I had 
rather than forty shillings I had my book of songs and 
sonnets here". 

Such collections of poems found much favour with the 
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Elizabethans. Two that appeared before Spenser are the 
Paradise of Dainty Devices (1576), edited by Popularity 
Richard Edwards, who, although no great Jofiections 
poet, wrote one charming poem, and A of poems. 
Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant Inventions (1578), edited by 
Proctor and Roydon. The former book was immensely 
popular, and went through nine or ten editions in thirty 
years. 

The cause of the publication and popularity of these 
miscellanies is to be found in the aversion that men had 
to publish their poems, and so to be known as poets. 
The calling of a poet, as such, had not in the early days 
of Elizabeth the fascination it acquired later. But the 
poetical inspiration that was beginning to .be felt by 
men could not be repressed, and found outlet in the 
composition of many fine poems, which were published 
anonymously in the popular collections. When a soldier 
and a courtier like Philip Sidney avowed himself a poet 
and a man of letters, men's dislike to see their composi- 
tions in print grew less strong, and the excellence of the 
large output of verse during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
her successor is extraordinary. 

The principal poets represented in TotteVs Miscellany 
are Sir Thomas Wyatt and the Earl of Surrey. 

To Wyatt (i 503-1542) belongs the honour of intro- 
ducing a new form, that of the sonnet, to English poetry. 
It was the invention of the Italians, and was «• tu 

(, . 1 1 1 • 1 1 • 1 S**" * nomas 

first written probably in the thirteenth cen- Wyattand 
tury by Era Guittone d' Arezzo. Dante and ^^^ ^°""^^- 
Petrarch followed him, and helped to perfect the form. 
Wyatt adapted it to the needs of the English tongue from 
those Italian poets, and in his structure of the sonnet he 
comes nearest that used by Petrarch (i 304-1 374). The 
sonnet^ is a short poem of fourteen Hnes, treating of one 
subject. One thought, one idea, or one emotion must 
run through it, must be, as it were, evolved in the course 

^ The term sonnet is derived from the Italian sonetto, a short poem, 
the diminutive of suono, sound. It was originally recited to a musical 
accompaniment. 
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of the poem. It is divided into two parts of eight and 
six lines (iambic pentameters) respectively. The first part 
usually consists of two quatrains riming abba, abba, 
and from this there should be no departure ; in the second 
part more license is permitted as regards the arrangement 
of the rimes, and poets greatly differ.^ Wyatt and his 
contemporary Surrey, and a few others, however, do not 
always, as will be seen by the examples given below, 
adhere strictly to the rules of the first part. 

English poets have excelled in the writing of sonnets. 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, to name only the greatest 
poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, gave 
voice to some of their most beautiful thoughts in the 
sonnet; the eighteenth -century poets, with unimportant 
exceptions, left it aside. Wordsworth revived it in all 
its stately perfection early in the present century, and 
the form has been a favourite method of expression with 
most of the poets who have followed him. 

The use of the sonnet marks a change in the poet's 
way of treating the subjects of his poems. Allegory and 
dreams are less favoured, a more personal lyric note is 
struck, and men voice aloud their own feelings, with more 
intensity, more introspection, and less simplicity than had 
been the custom of the older poets. 

As an example of Wyatt's sonnet, let us take the 
following : — 

1 My heart I gave thee, not to do it pain, a 

2 But to preserve, lo, it to thee was taken. b 

3 I served thee, not that I should be forsaken ; b 

4 But, that I should receive reward again, a 

5 I was content thy servant to remain ; a 

6 And not to be repaid after this fashion. c 

7 Now, since in thee there is none other reason, c 

8 Displease thee not, if that I do refrain, a 

9 Insatiate of my woe, and thy desire ; d 
lo Assured by craft for to excuse thy fault : e 

1 One example, at least, will be given of the sonnet as written by every 
great English poet who has used that form. Thus the student will be 
able at a glance to note the variations made by each writer. 
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1 1 But, since it pleaseth thee to feign default, e 

12 Farewell, I say, departing from the fire, d 

13 For he that doth believe, bearing in hand, f 

14 Plougheth in the water, soweth in the sand. f 

Such, then, was the earliest form in English poetry of 
the sonnet, the key with which, in Wordsworth's memor- 
able words — 

Shakespeare unlocked his heart ; the melody 
Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch's wound ; 
A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound ; 
With it Camoens soothed an exile's grief; 
The sonnet glittered a gay myrtle leaf 
Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 
His visionary brow ; a glow-worm lamp, 
It cheered mild Spenser, called from Faery-land 
To struggle through dark ways; and, when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains — alas, too few ! 

Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey (1518-1547), spent 
much of his boyhood at Windsor in attendance on the 
king, Henry VIII., and was imprisoned there The EaVi of 
in later life on account of his share in the Surrey, 
rebellion known as the Pilgrimage of Grace (1536). He 
accompanied the king on many expeditions to France, 
and was in 1545 made governor of Boulogne. It was 
suggested to Henry that Surrey and his father, the Duke 
of Norfolk, had designs on the throne. Surrey was there- 
fore tried for treason on frivolous charges, and beheaded 
on Tower Hill in 1547. Norfolk escaped because Henry 
died before he had signed his death-warrant. 

Like Wyatt, Surrey wrote under the influence of Italian 
poetry, and favoured the form of the sonnet. The Italians, 
with Petrarch at their head, had long been in the habit of 
addressing sonnets to ladies with whom they were not 
actually in love. The lady for whom Surrey wrote his 
love poems, and whom he called Geraldine, was Elizabeth 
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Fitzgerald, daughter of the Earl of Kildare, a little girl of 
ten. Through her mother, a granddaughter of Edward 
IV.'s queen, Elizabeth Woodville, she was first cousin to 
Henry VIII., and a pet child of the court. The follow- 
ing sonnet in praise of her will serve to show us how 
Surrey used that form : — 

1 From Tuscan came my Lady's worthy race ; a 

2 Fair Florence was sometime their ancient seat : b 

3 The western isle^, whose pleasant shore doth face a 

4 Wild Camber's'^ cliffs, did give her lively heat : b 

5 Fostered she was with milk of Irish breast : c 

6 Her sire an Earl ; her dame of Prince's blood. d 

7 From tender years, in Britain she doth rest, c 

8 With King's child ; where she tasteth costly food. d 

9 Hunsdon did first present her to mine eyne^: e 

10 Bright is her hue, and Geraldine she hight*. f 

1 1 Hampton me taught to wish her first for mine ; e 

12 And Windsor alas ! doth chase me from her sight. f 

13 Her beauty of kind ^; her virtues from above; g 

14 Happy is he that can obtain her love. g 

But Surrey, like Wyatt, introduced a new verse form into 
English poetry. Virgil and Horace had written in unrimed 
verse. The Italians of the Renaissance tried 
vers . ^^ imitate them, and called such attempts 
untied or free verses. Surrey translated the second and 
fourth books of Virgil's ^neid into the unrimed verse we 
have named blank verse.^ An Italian poet had turned the 
same two books into Italian blank verse, and Surrey was 
doubtless acquainted with Gavin Douglas's translation of 
the ^neid into rimed heroics, the metre used later by 
Chapman for his translation of Homer's Odyssey. Thus 
the " mighty line " that was to have so great a part in our 
poetry, especially in our drama, was the outcome of the 
classical revival in Italy, and was first used by Surrey. In 
his hands, however, it was very different from what it be- 

* Ireland. ^ Wales. ^ gyps. * is called. 

* nature. ' Each line contains five iambic feet. 
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came with Marlowe and Shakespeare.^ Yet all honour is 
due to the pioneer whose new invention has played, and 
still plays, so important a part in our literature. As a 
specimen of the earliest blank verse in our language, we 
may take the following lines from the death of Laocoon 
in the second book of the /£.neid\ — 

Whiles Laocoon that chosen was by lot 

Neptunus* priest, did sacrifice a bull, 

Before the holy altar ; suddenly 

From Tenedon, behold ! in circles great 

By the calm seas come fleeting adders twain, 

Which plied towards the shore (I loathe to tell) 

With reared breast lift up above the seas: 

Whose bloody crests aloft the waves were seen ; 

The hinder part swam hidden in the flood. 

Their grisly backs were linked manifold. 

With sound of broken waves they gat* the strand. 

With glowing eyne * tainted with blood and fire ; 

Whose waltring tongues did lick their hissing mouths. 

Another contributor to Tottel's volume was Lord 
Vaux. His chief poem in it is the Image of Death, 
Some verses from it are quoted by the grave-digger in 
Shakespeare's Hamlet (v. i). 

//. The ^^ Mirror for Magistrates'', 

The influence of Wyatt and Surrey, however, was not 
to bear fruit immediately. The greatest poem of this 
period, the Mirror for Magistrates^ follows sackviiie's 
Chaucer and the fifteenth -century poets in 'j^^*j 
form and manner. It was planned about 1555 trates •♦. 
by William Baldwin on the model of Lydgate's Falls of 
Princes, The events of the last few years had clearly 

^ In our early blank verse there is a great monotony, chiefly because 
the caesura (pause) always occurs in the same place, and in each line 
the sense is usually complete. Marlowe gave variety by placing the 
pause wherever it was most convenient, Shakespeare carried on a like 
plan, often adding an extra syllable, and Milton sometimes has two 
pauses in the line. ^ reached. ' eyes. 
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shown for how short a period great power might endure, 
and how quickly a man might fall from his high place. 
The poem was to be a series of such tragedies, beginning 
with William the Conqueror, and was to oifer a moral for 
the consideration of contemporary rulers. The Induction 
(Introduction) and the Complaint of Buckingham were 
composed for it by Thomas Sackville, afterwards 
Lord Buckhurst, and published in the edition of 1563. 
Those are the only parts of the poem that have lived 
and that need be considered here. Sackville's work, 
although in the Induction he uses the allegorical form 
made familiar to us by Chaucer and his followers, con- 
tains some of the new elements about to enter English 
poetry and to stay there for ever. He had the power of 
sustained melody, he possessed the seeing eye, and could 
express what he saw and felt in poetical language. 

The Induction^ as befits an introduction to tragedies, 
opens with a description of "wrathful winter", when 
"The naked twigs were shivering all for cold". Night 
comes on, and the poet, walking in the darkness, meets 
Sorrow, a piteous figure, who has come from hell to 
bemoan those 

Whom Fortune, in this maze of misery, 

Of wretched chance, most woful mirrors chose ; 

That, when thou seest how lightly they did lose 

Their pomp, their power, and that they thought most sure, 

Thou mayst soon deem no earthly joy may dure. 

Sorrow then constitutes herself Sackville's guide into 
Hades, just as in Homer's Odyssey Tiresias led Ulysses, 
in Virgil's ^neid the Sibyl led ^Eneas, and in the Divina 
Commedia Virgil himself guided Dante on a like errand. 
Just within the porch of hell they come upon Remorse 
of Conscience, Dread, Revenge, Miser}^, and Care. 
Sleep, " the cousin of death ", is very beautifully de- 
scribed : 

The body's rest, the quiet of the heart, 
The travail's ease, the still night's fere* was he, 

^ companion. 
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And of our life in earth the better part ; 
Reaver of sight, and yet in whom we see 
Things oft that tide, and oft that never be ; 
Without respect, esteeming equally 
King Croesus' pomp, and Irus' poverty. 

Old age, with the strange desire of the old to go on 
living in spite of suffering and weakened powers, is a 
finely drawn figure. He prays Jove, 

That in such withered plight and wretched pain, 
As age, accompanied with its loathsome train. 
Had brought on him, all were it woe and grie^ 
He might a while yet linger forth his life. 

But who had seen him sobbing, how he stood 

He would have mus*d, and marvellM much whereon 
This wretched age should life desire so fain. 
And knows full well life doth but length his pain. 

Next they meet War, an encounter that gives the poet 
the opportunity of naming the principal wars of Greece 
and Rome, among which the legendary siege of Troy 
holds the chief place. Then Charon hurries them across 
the Styx, and we come to what are perhaps the finest 
stanzas in the poem, stanzas that may well be compared 
with parts of Spenser's Faery Queen : 

Thence come we to the horror and the hell. 
The large great kingdoms, and the dreadful reign 
Of Pluto in his throne where he did dwell ; 
The wide waste places, and the hugy plain; 
The wailings, shrieks, and sundry sorts of pain ; 
The sighs, the sobs, the deep and deadly groan ; 
Earth, air, and all resounding plaint and moan. 

Here puled the babes, and here the maids unwed 
With folded hands their sorry chance bewailed ; 
Here wept the guiltless slain, and lovers dead 
That slew themselves when nothing else availed ; 
A thousand sorts of sorrows here, that wailed 
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With sighs, and tears, sobs, shrieks, and all yfere^, 
That, oh, alas ! it was a hell to hear. 

We stayed us straight, and with a rueful fear 
Beheld this heavy sight, while from mine eyes 
The vapour'd tears down stilled ^ here and there. 
And Sorrow eke, in far more woful wise, 
Took on with plaint, upheaving to the skies 
Her wretched hands, that, with her cry, the rout 
Can all in heaps to swarm us round about. 

" Lo here (quoth Sorrow) princes of renown, 
That whilom sat on top of Fortune's wheel. 
Now laid full low, like wretches whirled down, 
Ev'n with one frown, that stay'd but with a smile: 
And now behold the thing that thou erewhile 
Saw only in thought ; and, what thou now shalt hear. 
Recount the same to caesar, king, and peer." 

Gloom, that sinks into our hearts and forces us to 
realize the misery described by the poet, prevails through- 
out: indeed the poem has been called a landscape on 
which the sun never shines. 

Henry, Duke of Buckingham, comes first and tells 
" his doleful tale ". He was the Buckingham who helped 
Richard III. to his throne, and then, dissatisfied with the 
rewards given him by the king, transferred his allegiance 
to Henry Tudor, was betrayed to Richard by one of his 
own servants, and beheaded in the market-place at Salis- 
bury. The tale is told in stately fashion, and is almost 
oppressive in its melancholy. Three fine stanzas describ- 
ing sleep and night come as a relief, and foreshadow one 
of the elements that form the charm of the Faery Queen. 
These are they: 

Midnight was come, and every vital thing 
With sweet sound sleep their weary limbs did rest, 
The beasts were still, the little birds that sing, 
Now sweetly slept beside their mother's breast. 
The old and all were shrouded in their nest. 

1 in company. ' dropped. 
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The waters calm, the cruel seas did cease, 

The woods, the fields, and all things held their peace. 

The golden stars were whirled amid their race. 
And on the earth did laugh with twinkling light, 
When each thing nestled in his resting-place. 
Forgot day's pain with pleasure of the night : 
The hare had not the greedy hounds in sight, 
The fearful deer of death stood not in doubt, 
The partridge dreamt not of the falcon's foot. 

The ugly bear now mindeth not the stake. 
Nor how the cruel mastiffs do him tear; 
The stag lay still unroused from the brake. 
The foamy boar feared not the hunter's spear. 
All thing was still in desert, bush, and briar, 
With quiet heart now from their travails rest. 
Soundly they slept in midst of all their rest. 

It will have been seen that Sackville used Chaucer's 
seven-lined stanza throughout. 

We have dwelt at some length and in some detail on 
these poems because, apart from their fine quality, a 
further importance and interest is lent them Sackviiie's 
by the fact that Spenser was in some degree jU^JS?*"" 
indebted to Sackville. The Induction forms literature, 
a step on the way to that perfection of allegorical poetry 
in English literature, exemplified in the Faery Queen. 
Spenser himself in the verses prefixed to his great poem 
addresses Sackville as one 

Whose learned Muse hath writ her own record 
In Golden verse, worthy immortal fame. 

Sackviiie's contribution to our dramatic poetry will be 
noticed in a later chapter. He was statesman as well as 
poet, and was employed in important negotiations, and 
held high offices throughout Elizabeth's reign. He be- 
came Lord Buckhurst and Earl of Dorset, and succeeded 
Burleigh as Lord Treasurer. He died at the council 
table in 1608. 
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Others who contributed to the Mirror for Magistrates 
were Thomas Churchyard : he is responsible among other 
things for the tale of Wolsey's fall; Phaer, the translator 
of Virgil, who wrote on the fate of Owen Glendower; 
and Higgins, who told the story of King Lear. 

Two poets whose work belongs to the years before 
Spenser may fitly find place here. 

Thomas Tusser (i5i5?-i58o) published in \J^S1 ^ ^^' 

poem about farming entitled Five Hundred 

Points of Good Husbandry. Its poetical merit 

is not high, but it shows a practical knowledge of nature 

and her ways, and contains many quaint turns and 

thoughts. 

In 1576 George Gascoigne (1525 ?-i577) published 
our first original poem in blank verse, the Steel Glass, 
Very few poems of importance, of course 
excluding plays, were written in that form 
until Milton chose it for his Paradise Lost (1667). Gas- 
coigne's poem is a satire, and is dedicated to the Lord Grey 
of Wilton to whom Spenser acted as secretary in Ireland. 
Gascoigne designed to show as in a mirror men's faults 
and vices. To understand the title it should be remem- 
bered that the earliest mirrors were of polished metal. 
The poem testifies to Gascoigne's knowledge of mankind. 
Sir Walter Raleigh admired it, and prefixed to the first 
edition lines in its praise. 

We have now reached the time of Spenser, the threshold 
of the greatest period of our history, of our national life, 
On the thresh- of our literature. A spirit of activity, a 
Elizabethan dcsire not merely to be and to think, but 
period. also to do, prevailed everywhere among 

all classes of the people. Men were eager for the 
adventures opened up to them by the discovery of 
a new world; the newly acquired freedom from foreign 
interference in the person of the Pope made men more 
self-reliant, more anxious to think for themselves and to 
form their own opinions on what was happening around 
them, a state of things that naturally gave them a keener 
interest in their own lives, and a pride in their country 
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they had scarcely known before; the strong personal 
popularity of the Tudor sovereigns, culminating in the 
almost extravagant worship of Elizabeth, heightened men's 
feeling of patriotism. They were impelled to find some 
w^y of expressing all this joy and satisfaction both in 
their own lives and in the greatness of their country. 
Hence arose a group of poets and dramatists such as 
England had never before possessed at one time. Their 
works reflect the stirring activity, the spontaneous feelings, 
and sincere enthusiasm of joyous youth. Many of the 
writers, like Sidney and Raleigh, were themselves men 
of action. Professional authors had not yet come into 
being, and no one would have dreamed of earning a live- 
lihood by his poetry or his prose. Authors' rights were 
unknown. Any publisher who came into the possession 
of a manuscript had a perfect right to print and publish 
it without the author's permission. The only reward a 
man could hope for from his writings was recognition 
of his powers by his friends, and thus there was little 
encouragement for men to write unless they felt a direct 
inspiration, and had really something of worth to say. 

Useful selections from Surrey, Wyatt, Sackville, and Gascoigne 
will be found in Skeat's Specimens of English Literature already 
mentioned. Tottel's Miscellany forms one of Arber's Reprints 
(Constable). 



CHAPTER VI. 

EDMUND SPENSER. 

Edmund Spenser, as he tells us himself, was born 
i" ^552 in Birth. 

Merry* London, my most kindly nurse, 
That to me gave this life's first native source.^ 

His father was a distant connection of the great family 
of the Spencers, but of his mother we know little beyond 

^ Pleasant. ' Prothalamiony Utves vas^, "i.'^^ 

(M206) ^ 
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the fact that her name was Elizabeth. In the Amoretti 
(love sonnets) Spenser refers to the three Elizabeths who 
had an influence on his life, viz., the queen, his mother, 
and his wife.^ No record of Spenser's childhood and 
boyhood has been preserved. Indeed, as with all the 
great Elizabethan writers, there is but scanty material for 
constructing a biography, and our chief knowledge of 
him is to be derived from his poems. 

He was educated at the Merchant Taylors' School, 
then lately established under a famous headmaster, Dr. 
Mulcaster, and afterwards proceeded to Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of B.A. in 1573, and that of M.A. in 1576. He 
studied Plato, the Greek philosopher, and his influence 
is plainly seen in Spenser's poetry, and in his views of 
life. At Cambridge Spenser formed fast friendships with 
Gabriel Harvey and Edward Kirke. On leaving the 
university he seems to have spent a year with friends 
in the north of England, and to have there fallen in love 
with a fair lady, Rosalind, the " widow's daughter of the 
glen ".2 His love was not returned, but the episode made 
on the poet a lasting impression; he did not marry until 
fifteen years later. 

Spenser went to London. Harvey introduced him to 
Sir Philip Sidney, and he, in his turn, presented him to 
^^g the Earl of Leicester, and probably to the 

"Shepherds queen. Spenser stayed with Sidney at his 
Calendar", beautiful home of Penshurst in Kent, and it is 
said that he wrote there the greater part of his Shepherds 
Calendar, There and in London Spenser must have met 
many interesting men and women. 

In the winter of 1579-80 Spenser published his first 
book, the Shepherds Calendar, It appeared anonymously 
under the editorship of one who had been a fellow-student 
at Cambridge, E.K. (Edward Kirke). Kirke dedicated 
it to another fellow-student, Gabriel Harve v. and accom- 

1 

m 

^ Sonnet Ixxiv. 

'^Shepherds Calendar^ Eclogue iv., line 26. 
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panied it with notes explaining words and allusions.^ 
Spenser dedicated this work "to the noble and virtuous 
gentleman, most worthy of all titles both of learning and 
chivalry, Master Philip Sidney", and to preserve his 
anonymity signed the dedication Immerito (the undeserv- 
ing one). Spenser put forth the composition in order to 
test the public favour likely to be extended to his literary 
vein. 

Come tell me w >at was said of me, 

And I will send • lore after thee, 

he said, apostrophizing the volume. The work consists 
of twelve pastoral poems or eclogues, one for each month 
of the year : there is no other connection between them. 

The topics discussed in Spenser's poem cover a wide 
range; one of the eclogues (iv) is entirely in praise 

Of fair Eliza, queen of shepherds all, 

Le. Queen EHzabeth, and in its extravagant tone follows 
the custom of the time. The second eclogue deals with 
old age, and in it Spenser tells the tale of the oak and 
the briar. Here we see signs of the skill in narrative to 
which Spenser was to attain later. Love, religion, the 
state of the Church, and the perfect poet, are among other 
subjects treated. The eleventh eclogue is an elegy on 
the death of a fair lady in imitation of the French poet 
Clement Marot (1495-1544), and takes its place among 
those poems in memory of the dead, in which English 
literature is so rich. In the twelfth and last eclogue the 
poet compares the course of his life through boyhood, 
youth, manhood, and old age to the four seasons of the 
year. The verse of the Shepherds Calendar is extra- 
ordinarily varied: Spenser used almost all the metrical 
forms with which later poets have made us familiar. In 
addition, the verse is always musical and melodious, and 
amply proves the genius and power of the poet. The work 

^The suggestion of some modem critics that "E. K." was Spenser 
himself has been rejected, with conclusive argument, by Prof. Herford 
in his recent edition of the Shepherds Calendar. 
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was reprinted in 1581 and 1586. Dryden classed Spenser 
with Theocritus and Virgil, and declared that the Shep- 
herds Calendar was not to be matched in any language. 

When Lord Grey of Wilton was appointed in 1580 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Spenser accompanied him 
Spenser goes thither as his secretary. Lord Grey was re- 
to Ireland, called two years later, but Spenser remained 
in Ireland, and was appointed to certain clerkships in the 
Court of Chancery. Probably about 1586 he received a 
grant of land in County Cork, and took up his abode 
for good at Kilcolman Castle. It was beautifully situated 
two miles north-west of Doneraile, and commanded fine 
views of the surrounding country. Here the poet led a quiet 
student's life, varied by occasional visits from his friends. 
He mourned the untimely death of Sidney under the 
name of Astrophel in a poem which, though sincere, was 
of no high literary value. He read parts of the Faery 
Queen, on which he had been long occupied, to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who was one of his visitors at Kilcolman, 
and was persuaded by him to bring the poem to London 
visits and there publish it. Of Raleigh's visit to 

London, Ireland and of his own visit to England, 
Spenser gave a delightful account in Colin Clout ^s come 
home again} written in 1591, though not published until 
1595. Raleigh is the " shepherd of the ooean ", who 

said he came &r from the main-sea deep. 

The sea-voyage from Ireland to England is finely described, 
and gives the poet an opportunity to glance at England's 
empire of the seas and the discoveries and explorations 
of the time. The poem supplies much in praise of the 
queen (Cynthia), and of the prosperity of England, where 

all happy peace and plenteous store 
Conspire in one to make contented bliss. 
No wailing there nor wretchedness is heard, 
No bloody issues, nor no leprosies, 
No grisly famine, nor no raging sweard', 

^ Spenser names himself in his poems either Colin Clout or Cuddle. 
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No nightly bordrays^, nor no hue and cries; 
The shepherds there abroad may safely lie 
On hills and downs withouten dread or danger : 
No ravenous wolves the good man's hope destroy, 
Nor outlaws fell affray the forest ranger. 
There learned arts do flourish in great honour, 
And poets' wits are had in peerless price : 
Religion "hath lay power to rest upon her, 
Advancing virtue and suppressing vice. 

Elizabeth's court is described with the wits, gallants, and 
beauties who frequented it The poem has been well 
called " an exquisite diary ", and forms in fact a valuable 
document in the study of contemporary history. In it we 
have Spenser's last mention of his love for Rosalind, and 
it is in connection with her that the well-known line 

So Love is lord of all the world by right 

appears. 

The first three books of the Faery Queen were pub- 
lished in 1590. Their excellence was at once ^nd pub- 
recognized, and Spenser straightway took his Hshea Books 
place at the head of all living English poets, tiie " Faery 
In that same year Spenser seems to have Q"««" "• 
been appointed poet -laureate . ? with a pension of fifty 
pounds a year. 

The great success of the Faery Queen induced the pub- 
lisher to apply to Spenser for material for a further volume. 
Accordingly in 1591 appeared a volume The"Com- 
of poems entitled Complaints, It contained plaints", 
nine poems, of which the Ruins of Time and the Tears 
of the Muses are the most famous. The former is an 
elegy on the death of Sidney, dedicated to his sister the 
Countess of Pembroke, and having for its main object 
the celebration of Sidney and other members of his 
family. The tribute to Sidney, " to the most noble spirit 
which was the hope of all learned men ", is simply ex- 
pressed, and is of indubitable sincerity. 

* Border raids. 
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Most gentle spirit breathed from above, 
Out of the bosom of the Maker's bliss, 
In whom all bounty and all virtuous love 
Appeared in their native properties, 
And did enrich that noble breast of his 
With treasure passing all this worldes worth 
Worthy of heaven itself, which brought it forth. 

His blessed spirit, full of power divine 
And influence of all celestial grace, 
Loathing this sinful earth and earthly slime, 
Fled back too soon unto his native place ; 
Too soon for all that did his love embrace. 
Too soon for all this wretched world, whom he 
Robbed of all right and true nobility. 

Thus sings Spenser of Sir Philip Sidney, 

The world's late wonder, and the heaven's new joy.* 

The Tears of the Muses is a lament for the low state of 
learning at the time, how men deem it a base thing to be 
learned, a somewhat strange complaint considering how 
brilliant a period of literary production was just beginning. 
In writing of the lack of historians, for example, Spenser 
says: 

So shall succeeding ages have no light 
Of things forepast, nor monuments of time ; 
And all that in this world is worthy bight ^ 
Shall die in darkness, and lie hid in slime.' 

The poem is dedicated to Lady Strange, a daughter of 
Sir John Spenser. It was for her that Milton wrote his 
masque of Arcades (1633), ^^^ i^ was acted by her grand- 
children. One who received such homage from two of 
our greatest poets, deserves a place in the memory of 
students of English literature. 

Another of the poems is a satire on court life. It is 

1 Ruins of Time, line 235 et seq. 

2 called, deemed. 

fthe Muses ^ lines 57-^. 
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called Mother Hubbard^ s Tale^ and is remarkably power 
ful. It is formed on the fable of the ape and the fox. 
In the following forcible lines Spenser describes, possibly 
from personal experience, the miseries to which a courtier, 
a suitor for favour in high places, is exposed : 

Full little knowest thou, that hast not tried, 
What hell it is in sueing long to bide : 
To lose good days, that might be better spent ; 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent ; 
To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow ; 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow ; 
To have thy prince's grace, yet want her peers' ; 
To have thy asking, yet wait many years ; 
To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares ; 
To eat thy heart through comfortless despairs; 
To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 
To spend, to give, to want, to be undone. 
Unhappy wight, born to disastrous end. 
That doth his life in so long tendance spend ! * 

The poem also contains a tribute to Sidney : 

the brave Courtier, in whose beauteous thought 
Regard of honour harbours more than ought. 
Doth loathe such base condition, to backbite 
Any's good name for envy or despite : 
He stands on terms of honourable mind. 
Nor will be carried with the common wind 
Of courts' inconstant mutability, 
Nor after every tattling fable fly ; 
But hears and sees the follies of the rest, 
And thereof gathers for himself the best.^ 

He then occupies himself in the active exercise of all 
knightly accomplishments, and when tired in body — 

His mind unto the Muses he withdraws : 
Sweet Lady Muses, Ladies of delight, 
Delights of life, and ornaments of light ! 
With whom he close confers with wise discourse, 

1 Mother Hubbard's Tale, lines 946-958. ^Ibid., lines 666-6i«y 
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Of Nature's works, of heaven's continual course, 
Of foreign lands, of people different, 
Of kingdom's change, of divers government. 
Of dreadful battles of renowned knights ; 
With which he kindleth his ambitious sprights* 
To like desire and praise of noble fame, 
The only upshot whereto he doth aim : 
For all his mind on honour fixed is.^ 

The volume contains also translations from the Italian of 
Petrarch, and the French of Du Bellay. 

About 1592 Spenser fell in love with the lady who 
afterwards became his wife. In the tenth canto of the 
His sixth book of the Faery Queen, he calls her 

marriage, "a country lass ", and declares that for 
beauty she bears the bell above all other lasses, and 
deserves to be reckoned as a fourth Grace. But very 
little is known of her famil7. The marriage took place at 
Cork, June 2, 1594. Spenser records the progress of 
and love ^is courtship in the Amoretti (Love Sonnets), 
sonnets. published in 1595. The Elizabethans were 
in the habit of writing long series of love sonnets. 
Sometimes, as in Spenser's case, they addressed them to 
a real mistress; at other times they inscribed them to 
an imaginary lady-love, and it is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish between the excursions into fancy, and those 
into genuine feeling. Both customs were borrowed from 
the earlier Italian poets.^ Sidney records his real love for 
Lady Rich (Stella) in a hundred and eight sonnets under 
the title of Astrophel and Stella, Watson put forth his 
Passionate Century in 1582. Constable published his 
Diana, a record probably of imaginary passion, in twenty- 
three sonnets, in 1592. Shakespeare's more famous son- 
net-series, whose interpretation is open to much discussion, 
was not published until 1609. The volume containing 
Spenser's sonnets differs from those containing similar 
efforts by his contemporaries in concluding with a gorge- 
ous Epithalamium (marriage hymn), which is perhaps the 

^spirits. ' "--' '^'*s 761-772. 'Cp. p. 119. 
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most beautiful of all his shorter pieces. For melodious 
verse and tenderness of feeling it is probably the finest 
bridal song ever composed in any language, and one of 
the most splendid lyrics in the whole of English poetry. 

As an example of Spenser's use of the sonnet form, we 
may take this, the seventy-fifth of the series : — 

1 One day I wrote her name upon the strand ; a 

2 But came the waves, and washed it away : b 

3 Again, I wrote it with a second hand ; a 

4 But came the tide, and made my pains his prayV b 

5 Vain man, said she, that dost in vain assay b 

6 A mortal thing so to immortalize ; c 

7 For I myself shall like to this decay, b 

8 And eke my name be wiped out likewise. c 

9 Not so, quoth I ; let baser things devise c 

10 To die in dust, but you shall live by fame: d 

1 1 My verse your virtues rare shall eternise, c 

12 And in the heavens write your glorious name. d 

13 Where, whenas death shall all the world subdue, e 

14 Our love shall live, and later life renew. e 

Three more books of the Faery Queen were published 
in 1596, when Spenser paid another visit to England. 
During that visit he wrote the Hymns to Publication 
Heavenly Love and Beauty ^ and the Prothala- of 5?°^? ^^• 
mion^ a bridal song in honour of the double the "Vaery 
marriage of the two daughters of the Earl of Q^^en ". 
Worcester. Those poems were published in 1596, and 
were Spenser's last compositions. The Pro- his last 
thalamion has an interest beyond the beauty poems, 
of its poetry. Much of it is autobiographical. In the 
course of the poem he tells that he was sprung from "an 
house of ancient fame "i and was born in London. We 
hear of his failure to obtain preferment at court, 

When r, (whom sullen, ease, 

Through discontent of my long fruitless stay 

In Prince's court, and expectation vain 

iprey. 
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Of idle hopes, which still do fly away, 
Like empty shadows, did afflict my brain, ) 
Walked forth to ease my pain 
Along the shore of silver streaming Thames.^ 

and of his friends Sidney, and Essex, a noble peer. 
Great England's glory and the world's wide wonder. 

Each stanza ends with the melodious refrain, 

Sweet Thames ! run softly, till I end my song. 

Spenser's life had a rough ending. In 1598 a fearful 
insurrection broke out in the part of Ireland where he 
lived: his house was plundered and burned before his 
eyes. He and his family made their escape with the 
greatest difficulty, and it is said that one little child 
perished in the flames. In profound distress Spenser 
arrived in London,^ and, overcome by his troubles, he 
h ^^^^> P^^^ ^"^ broken-hearted, at a tavern in 
King Street, Westminster, in 1599. He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey near Chaucer. 

Spenser wrote one prose work, the Vieiv of the Present 
State of Ireland. It was finished in 1595, and though 
Spenser's ^^^ printed until 1633, probably had some 
*' View of circulation in manuscript, since several 
Ireland ". manuscript copies still exist. The book was 
the outcome of Spenser's own observation during his 
long residence in the country, and shows a most intelli- 
gent grasp of the state of affairs between England and 
Ireland. Spenser chose the form of a dialogue between 

"^ Prothalamion, lines 6-11. 

'In his Imaginary Conversations, Walter Savage Landor gives a 
pathetic interview between Essex and Spenser after the latter's arrival 
in London. Essex, unaware of Spenser s misfortune, sends for him to 
inquire concerning the rebellion in Ireland. Essex cannot understand 
the depth of Spenser's distress. His house can be rebuilt, the Queen 
and Council will make full amends. It is only when, towards the end 
of the interview, Essex learns that Spenser has seen his child burnt to 
ashes before his eyes that he fully comprehends the greatness of his 
friend's calamity. The conversation, imaginary as it is, helps us much 
to understand the sorrow and sadness of the poet's last year of life. 
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Eudoxus and Irenaeus in which to express his views. He 
denounces the native Irish character and customs with 
all the vehemence of one of the conquering race, and 
recommends a strong military occupation of the land as 
the only likelihood of ensuring peace. So great are the 
difficulties of dealing with it that he says he has " heard 
it often wished (even by some whose great wisdoms, in 
my opinion, should seem to judge more soundly of so 
weighty a consideration) that all that land were a sea- 
pool". Yet at the same time he acknowledges the natural 
beauty and fertility of the country. Of the North of 
Ireland he writes: — 

And sure it is yet a most beautiful and sweet country as any is 
under heaven, seamed throughout with many goodly rivers, replen- 
ished with all sorts of fish, most abundantly sprinkled with many 
sweet islands and goodly lakes, like little inland seas, that will carry 
even ships upon their waters, adorned with goodly woods fit for 
building of houses and ships, so commodiously, as that if some 
princes in the world had them, they would soon hope to be lords of 
all the seas, and ere long of all the world ; also full of good ports 
and havens opening upon England and Scotland, as inviting us to 
come to them, to see what excellent commodities that country can 
afford, besides the soil itself most fertile, fit to yield all kind of fruit 
that shall be committed thereunto. And lastly, the heavens most 
mild and temperate, though somewhat more moist than the part 
towards the west. 

This passage serves to show Spenser's excellent prose 
style. He uses throughout simple language, carefully 
avoids any sort of ornamentation, and produces altogether 
a most pleasing effect. 

Very often the natural scenery that forms the back- 
ground of the Faery Queen is drawn from Spenser's know- 
ledge of the country near his dwelling at Kilcolman. 

Spenser's fame rests on his great allegorical poem the 
Faery Quee?t. He intended it to consist of twelve books, 
but of those he only finished six. The poet The '* Faery 
dedicated his work to the Queen, and proudly Q"««" "• 
hoped that it might " live with the eternity of her fame ", 
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an aspiration that has beai fully realized. A letter to 
Sir Walter Raleigh follows, in which the poet explains the 
intention of the poem. He says that the general end of 
the book " is to fashion a gentieman or noble person in 
virtuous and gentle discipline". The letter is followed 
by seventeen sonnets addressed to various noblemen and 
ladies, among others to the Earl of Essex, to Lord Bur- 
leigh, to whom Spenser apologizes for presenting his " idle 
rimes ", to Lord Howard, the high admiral, to Lord Grey 
of Wilton, to Sir Walter Raleigh, to Sir Francis \A'alsing- 
ham, to the Countess of Pembroke, and to Sackville, 
Lord Buckhurst. Spenser's praise of the last is great, 
and we have already mentioned that Spenser owed 
something to Sackville's Induction to the Mirror for 
Magistrates} 

The allegorical form in English poetry was no new 
thing. Qiaucer had used it, and so had his successors 
both in England and Scotland throughout the fifteenth 
century. In an earlier chapter some attempt has been 
made to trace the origins of allegory in literature, ^ and in 
studying Spenser it must not be forgotten that he owed 
something to mediaevalism as well as to the Renaissance. 

But it is quite possible to read the Faery Queen, and 
indeed most allegories,^ without reference to the underlying 
meaning, just for the sake of the story, and that is perhaps 
the best and most enjoyable way to begin to know 
Spenser. A great critic^ said, in reference to the Faery 
Queen, that some people were afraid of the allegory, and 
thought that it would bite them, but "if they do not 
meddle with the allegory, the allegory will not meddle 
with them. Without minding it at all the whole is as 
plain as a pike-staff." 

In each book of the Faery Queen a virtue is personified, 
is tempted by, and finally overcomes its corresponding 
vice. 

^ Cp. pp. 125-127. * See foot-note, pp. 45-6. 

^Children delight in Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, the great prose 
allegory ofEncriieh /»>-rature, as in a mere lale of adventure. 
^ W/llJatr 
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The First Book is an account of the adventures of the 
Red Cross Knight (holiness), and Una (truth). They 
have to contend with Error, Archimago (Hy- The First 
pocrisy), Duessa (falsehood), Sansfoy (un- ^oo^- 
belief), Sansloy (lawlessness). In the course of his ad- 
ventures the Red Cross Knight visits the House of Pride, 
and the Cave of Despair. At length the troubles of Una 
and the knight are ended, and they reach the House of 
Holiness. In the seventh canto, Prince Arthur comes 
to Una's rescue. His grand figure stands out magnifi- 
cently in Spenser^s description.^ 

The poet begins by invoking the Muses, and declaring 
that 

Fierce wars and faithful loves shall moralise my song. 

Of course he must not omit to address himself to the 
queen. 

O Goddess heavenly bright, 
Mirror of Grace and majesty divine, 
Great lady of the greatest isle. 

The most notable passages include the fine description 
of the house of Morpheus (sleep)^; of the House of Pride 
built on sand, so "That every breath of heaven shak^d 
it;"^ of the Cave of Despair, situated amid wild lonely 
scenery, 

And all about old stocks and stubs of trees, 
Whereon nor fruit nor leaf was ever seen;* 

of the House of Holiness, wherein lives Faith with her 
book 

Wherein dark things were writ, hard to be understood, 

Hope ckd in blue, 

Whether dread did dwell 
Or anguish in her heart is hard to tell, 

^ Canto vii. 29-36. ^ C^ccvVo \. "Sfir At"v. 

» Canto iv. 4-12. ^ C^ocvV^^ vx.. ^-V^P' 
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and Charity with her babes sitting in an ivory chair. ^ It 
is here also that the knight is permitted a view of the 
" goodly city ", 

Whose walls and towers were builded high and strong 
Of pearl and precious stone, that earthly tongue 
Cannot describe, nor wit of man can tell ; 
Too high a ditty for my simple song: 

the city 

Wherein eternal peace and happiness doth dwell,^ 

and he sees 

The blessed angels to and fro descend 
From highest heaven in gladsome company. 

The city is, of course, the New Jerusalem, which 

God has built 
For those to dwell in that are chosen His.* 

The Second Book opens with some beautiful lines 
addressed to the queen, comparing her realms to the 
The Second " happy land of Faery ". It relates the story 
Book. Qf gjj. Quyon (temperance), who goes through 

a series of adventures before he overcomes Acrasia 
(intemperance). In the third canto, which is full of 
splendid poetry, occurs the description of Belphcebe, who 
is thetjueen. She is 

A goodly lady clad in hunter's weed, 

of great physical beauty, possessing all the virtues. 
Able to heal the sick and to revive the dead. 

When she spoke. 

Sweet words like dropping honey she did shed, 

And 'twixt the pearls and rubies softly brake 

A silver sound that heavenly music seemed to make.* 

^ Canto X. 3-13, 21-31. 2 Canto x. 55-59. 

^Mr. £>"-/'.'- rrives an interesting analysis oi lVv\s \iOoV. m Stones of 
^^^ iix 2. * Caivlo va. a\-^x. 
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Much exquisite poetry is expended on describing the 
charms of Acrasia's garden, a place of luxury and beauty. 
Here is a corner of it — 

And over him art, striving to compare 
With Nature, did an arbour green dispread, 
Framed of wanton ivy, flow'ring fair. 
Through which the fragrant eglantine did spread 
His prickling arms, entrailed with roses red, 
Which dainty odours round about them threw : 
And all within with flow'rs was garnished. 
That, when mild Zephyrus amongst them blew. 
Did breathe out bounteous smells, and painted colours shew. 

And fast beside there trickled softly down 
A gentle stream, whose murmuring wave did play 
Amongst the pumice stones, and made a sown* 
To lull him soft asleep, that by it lay : 
The weary traveller, wand'ring that way. 
Therein did often quench his thirsty heat, 
And then by it his weary limbs display. 
While creeping slumber made him to forget 
His former pain, and wiped away his toilsome sweat. 

And on the other side a pleasant grove 
Was shot up high, full of the stately tree^ 
That dedicated is t' Olympic Jove, 
And to his son Alcides, whenas he 
In Nemus gained goodly victory : 
Therein the merry birds of every sort 
Chanted aloud their cheerful harmony. 
And made amongst themselves a sweet consort'. 
That quickened the dull spright* with musical comfort.'' 

Phsedria, who represents unmeasured mirth and wanton 
idleness, lives on a little island floating in a great lake. It 
is indeed a lovely spot. 

It was a chosen plot of fertile land. 
Amongst wide waves set, like a little nest. 



1 sound. ' the poplar. "^ «swiK«x, 

^spirit. * CanXo n . a^r*^"^* 
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As if it had by nature's cunning hand 
Been choicely picked out from all the rest, 
And laid forth for example of the best : 
No dainty flow'r or herb that grows on ground. 
No arboret* with painted blossoms drest 
And smelling sweet, but there it might be found 
To bud out fair, and throw her sweet smells all around. 

No tree whose branches did not bravely spring ; 
No branch whereon a fine bird did not sit : 
No bird but did her shrill notes sweetly sing ; 
No song but did contain a lovely dit*. 
Trees, branches, birds, and songs were framed fit. 
For to allure frail mind to careless ease : 
Careless the man soon wox', and his weak wit 
Was overcome of thing that did him please : 
So pleased did his wrathfiil purpose fair appease.* 

Tlie latter stanza is a fine example of Spenser's power of 
exquisite melody. 

The seventh canto contains the famous and powerful 
description of the cave of Mammon (riches), who tries 
unsuccessfully to tempt Sir Guyon with his store. ^ 

The eighth canto is introduced by the two following 
stanzas, which tell most beautifully of God's care for His 
creatures : — 

And is there care in heaven? And is there love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures base, 
That may compassion of their evils move? 
There is : else much more wretched were the case 
Of men than beasts. But O ! th' exceeding grace 
Of highest God that loves His creatures so, 
And all His works with mercy doth embrace. 
That blessed angels He sends to and fro, 
To serve to wicked man, to serve his wicked foe. 

How oft do they their silver bowers leave. 
To come to succour us, that succour want ! 

^Irttle tree. 2 ditty, sdr. ' grew. 

» vi. 12, 13. * Canlo v\\. -^-s, 20-^V 
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How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant, 
Against foul flends to aid us militant ! 
They for us fight, they watch and duly ward, 
And their bright squadrons round about us plant ; 
And all for love, and nothing for reward. 
O ! why should heavenly God to men have such regard?^ 

Other fine passages in this book are the allegory of the 
human body,^ and the exquisite description of the Bower 
of Bliss.^ The tenth canto is a chronicle of the kings 
of Britain, and in it Spenser tells the tale of Lear and 
Cordelia, to be used later with such fine and enduring 
effect by Shakespeare. Spenser doubtless obtained his 
material from the historians and antiquaries, Holinshed, 
Stow, and Camden, whose books were published respec- 
tively in 1578, 1580, and 1586. 

It is generally said that the remaining four books are 
far less attractive, and that the interest in the story, or 
rather in the collection of stories, is less well sustained. Very 
often it happens in regard to a long poem like the Faery 
Queen that students and others do not get beyond the 
first two books, or if they read the others, read them with 
less attention and care. However this may be, it would 
be unwise to lay aside Spenser's poem when we reach 
the end of the Second Book, because much fine and 
unequalled poetry is to be found in the remaining ones. 

The Third Book tells the adventure of Britomart 
(chastity), and again introduces the queen as Belphcebe. 
The magnificent description of the masque of The Third 
Cupid (love) presented for Britomart's amuse- ^oo^- 
ment is as fine as anything to be found in the poem. It 
is a procession of masquers, representing fancy, hope, fury, 
indeed all the feelings connected with the passion of love.* 

In the Fourth Book, which is devoted to The Fourth 
the story of Cambel and Triamond (friend- ^°°^- 
ship), we have the description of the Temple of Venus, 

1 Canto win. 1, 2. * C«xv\.o \. ^a-'^i.. 

'Canto xii. 42-62; 70, 71; 74, 7S ♦'C^nXo^lvv. V"*^ 
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whose roof was supported by a hundred marble pillars, and 
where the goddess herself stood in the centre surrounded 
by an hundred altars,^ as well as a fanciful account of the 
marriage of the Thames and Med way. ^ It is in this book 
that Spenser's well-known tribute to Chaucer appears : — 

Dan Chaucer, well of English undefiled, 

On fame's eternal bead-roll worthy to be filed. 

The Fifth Book tells the legend of Artegall (justice), 

The Fifth ^^^ ^^^ Sixth that of Sir Calidore (courtesy). 

and Sixth The ninth canto of the latter is one of the 

Books. prettiest things in the poem. Sir Calidore 

chances to come upon a company of shepherds 

singing to their flocks that fed 
Lays of sweet love and youth's delightful heat. 

A sort of shepherd grooms, 
Playing on pipes and carolling apace, 
The while their beasts there in the budded brooms 
Beside them fed, and nipped the tender blooms; 
For other worldly wealth they car6d nought. 

He spends the night among them, and falls in love with 
the fair shepherdess Pastorella.^ In the next canto Sir 
Calidore sees the graces dancing 

Full merrily and making gladful glee, 

And in the midst a shepherd piping he did see. 

They were ** daughters of delight", 

Handmaids of Venus, which are wont to haunt 
Upon this hill, and dance there day and night : 
Those three to men all gifts of grace do grant ; 
And all that Venus in herself doth vaunt 
Is borrowed of them.* 

With them is a "fourth maid" so beautiful that she 

^ Canto X. 21-29, 37~39- *Ca.tvlox\. 

^ Canto ix. 4-46. ^CaivVox. \o-\6. 
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deserves to be another grace. It is thought, as has been 
said before, that Spenser is here referring to his wife. 

In an edition to the Faery Queen printed ten years 
after Spenser's death, two cantos on mutability are added. 
They are supposed to form part of another book of the 
poem dealing with constancy. 

Spenser invented a new verse form for his poem, 
known since as the Spenserian stanza. It ^. ^,^ ^, 

. 1.^.1.1 • //< T"® metre of 

consists of nme Imes, eight heroics (five the "Faery 
iambic feet), followed by an Alexandrine Q"**" • 
(six iambic feet), with three rimes in each stanza, thus 
ababbcbcc. In fact it is Chaucer's eight-lined stanza 
as employed in the Monks Tale^ with an alexandrine at 
•the end. 

The melody and music of Spenser's verse is unrivalled. 
The following, only one example of many, has been 
called a piece of enchanted music : — 

Eftsoons they heard a most melodious sound, 
Of all that might delight a dainty ear, 
Such as at once might not on living ground, 
Save in this paradise, be heard elsewhere : 
Right hard it was for wight ^ which did it hear, 
To read* what manner music that might be; 
For all that pleasing is to living ear 
Was there consorted in one harmony; 
Birds, voices, instruments, winds, waters, all agree ; 

The joyous birds, shrouded in cheerful shade 
Their notes unto the voice attemper'd sweet ; 
Th' angelical soft trembling voices made 
To th* instruments divine respondence meet ; 
The silver sounding instruments did meet 
With the bass murmur of the water's fall ; 
The water's fall with difference discreet, 
Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call ; 
The gentle warbling wind low answered to all. * 

Byron in Childe Harold^ Shelley in Adonais^ Keats \xv 
St. Agnes^ JEve^ and others have ^]L^e^^^txv^^'^'5»xsv^'^^^>2!:^'^^ 

^man. «know. ^BooV W., CtvxvVo yav lo^l^* 
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but in no case do they reach his perfection. It is to be 
regretted, however, that he should have affected an 
archaic language: it makes him a little difficult of 
approach, and rather detracts from than adds to the 
beauty of his compositions. It should, however, be borne 
in mind that even in his own day Spenser's language was 
antiquated. His " aged accents and untimely words " 
were noted by his contemporaries. Ben Jonson declared 
that in affecting the "ancients" Spenser "writ no lan- 
guage", and a seventeenth-century critic remarked that the 
book would have been "more saleable if more conformed 
to our modern language ". What were Spenser's reasons 
for preferring the language and grammatical forms of 
Chaucer to those current in the England of his time, 
we cannot exactly divine. Perhaps he meant to protest 
against certain new fashions of speech then beginning to 
creep in, or, in his reverence for Chaucer, wished to pre- 
serve his language. 

Since Chaucer's Canterbury Tales no great English 
poem had appeared. In that work, as we have seen, are 
. portrayed the men and women of Edward III.'s 

tance*oF°*^' time. In like manner the heroes and heroines 
Que'erT'^ln' ^^ ^^ ^^^/j Queetj, though they are often 
English named after personages in the Arthurian 

iterature. legends, and placed amid Arthurian surround- 
ings, are really the men and women of Elizabeth's 
court, of Elizabethan England; and the poem reflects 
the new, eager, stirring life, and the lofty enterprise 
that marked the " spacious times of great Elizabeth ". 
It must, of course, be remembered that this is true only 
of the general tone, not of the details. The wars and 
fighting recounted in the poem are no literal transcript 
from the actual world ; they are the outcome of the poet's 
imagination, and in no way disturb the serenity and 
beauty that is the attribute of every great work of art. It 
has been aptly said that "the Faery Qjueen became at 
once the delight of every accomplished gentleman, the 
model of every poetf the solace of every scholar". From 
^Ae time of iVc rmHUcation, down to VVve ^T^^exvx. ^^/w. 
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has had an extraordinary influence on all poetical natures. 
Cowley (1618--1667) declared that the read- its influence 
ing of the Faery Queen, a copy of which he on succeed- 
found lying about in his mother's room, *"eP****** 
" made him irrecoverably a poet ". It had a like effect 
on Keats. Milton, who calls him " our sage and serious 
poet ", Dryden, Pope, and Wordsworth, who writes in the 
Frdude of 

Sweet Spenser, moving through his clouded heaven 
With the moon's beauty and the moon's soft pace, 

all own a deep debt to Spenser. Rightly, then, did 
Charles Lamb call him "the poet's poet". 

The best one-volume edition of Spenser is the Globe Edition 
(Macmillan). Excellent small editions, with notes, of Books I. and 
II. of the Faery Queen are published at the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
For biography and criticism. Church's Life (English Men of Letters 
series), and Lowell's Essay in Among My Books (2nd series), are 
recommended. 



CHAPTER VIL 

ELIZABETHAN PROSE. 

I. Fichard Hooker. 

In Hooker tiie Reformation and the stir of Elizabethan 
times produced a great prose writer, the first who possessed 
a really fine English style. He was able to Hooker's im- 
touch questions of theology with the master UJJ^S" ^° 
hand that made them plain to all, he under- literature, 
stood the form of church government that best suited 
the genius of the English nation, and was able to give his 
ideas the literary form and charm that make his work 
immortal. Hooker's biography has been delightfully told 
by Izaak Walton in his femous Lives, and although sa^kn^ 
fiction is doubtless mixed with lYve iacX?.,N^^X.Q»^ '^^^^is* 
a very interesting picture of the imdoci. 
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Hooker was born at Heavitree, a suburb of Exeter, 
about 1554. He was educated at the Exeter Grammar 
His birth, School, and in 1568 entered Corpus Christi 
Snd'emp"iy. College, Oxford. In 1581 Hooker was 
ments. Ordained priest, and in the same year preached 

for the first time at St. Paul's Cross. By the advice of 
his London landlady he married her daughter, and left 
the university in 1584, for the country living of Drayton 
Beauchamp in Buckinghamshire. Here his friends and 
former pupils visited him, and 

found him with a book in his hand (it was the Odes of Horace)^ he 
being then, like humble and innocent Abel, tending his small allot- 
ment of sheep in a common field, which he told his pupils he was 
forced to do then, for that his servant was gone home to dine, and 
assist his wife to do some necessary household business. But when 
his servant returned and released him, then his two pupils attended 
him unto his house, where their best entertainment was his quiet 
company, which was presently denied them, for Richard was called 
to rock the cradle) and the rest of their welcome was so like this, that 
they stayed but till next morning. 

From such a condition of life Hooker was drawn the 
next year to become Master of the Temple, London. 
Travers, the afternoon preacher, was a rigid supporter of 
the Calvinistic doctrine, while Hooker, who preached of 
mornings, upheld the Church as established by Elizabeth. 
Each answered the other from the pulpit, and thus arose 
a controversy in sermons, yet carried on by both sides 
with rare dignity. 

Out of that controversy came Hooker's decision to 
write in eight books an inquiry into the laws concerning 
jj.g the government of the Church of England. 

••Ecciesiasti- He Set to work on his famous book, the Laws 
cai Polity -. of Ecclesiastical Polity} Feeling that he could 
work better in the countr}' than in London, he wrote to 
the archbishop asking to be moved to a country living. 

J ^r^ .1 oolity^cbuTcb govenaneivv. 
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When I lost the freedom of my cell (he said), which was my college, 
yet I found some degree of it in my quiet country parsonage : but I 
am weary of the noise and opposition of this place; and, indeed, God 
and nature did not intend me for contentions, but for study and 
quietness. 

He continues that, having begun his treatise on the right 
government of the Church, he will be unable to perfect it 
unless he can live 

where I may study, and pray for God's blessing on my endeavours, 
and keep myself in peace and privacy, and behold God's blessings 
spring out of my mother earth, and eat my own bread without 
opposition. 

The archbishop granted his request, and in 1591 Hooker 

became rector of Boscombe, near Salisbury. Here he 

finished four books of his great work, and they were 

published in 1594. The following year he removed to 

the living of Bishopsbourne, near Canterbury. 

Walton draws an interesting picture of him as a country 

clergyman, and describes him as 

• 

an obscure, harmless man; a man in poor clothes, his loins usually 
girt in a coarse gown, or canonical coat; of a mean stature and 
stooping, and yet more lowly in the thoughts of his soul; his body 
worn out, not with age, but with study and holy mortifications. 

The fifth book appeared in 1597, but Hooker died 
before the remaining three books could be published. 
His death took place in 1600, and he was 
buried in the chancel of Bishopsbourne 
church. A monument with a bust was erected to his 
memory in 1635 ^Y Sir William Cowper, who wrote an 
epitaph in verse, and was the first to associate the epithet 
"judicious" with Hooker. 

The seventh and eighth books of the Ecclesiastical 
Polity were printed in 1647 from Hooker's rough manu- 
script notes; the sixth book seems to have been los^t^^xsA. 
what is printed as the sixth book \s ^o.'axc.^^ '^^x>k5xss&^ 

Hooker himself explains xYve s^\fv\. ^xA ^^axv ^"^ ^^^ 
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work in a preface, followed by a summary of the things 
"handled in the books". The first boo^ 
o?the"fir8t* which treats of laws in general, has perhaps 
book of his the greatest literary interest. It deals with 
S°geni?ar (0 ^he Law of God; (2) the Law of Nature; 
and (3) the Law of Scripture. 

In regard to the Law of God, Hooker concludes that 
the Eternal Law is above all created intelligence, perfect, 
unchangeable, consistent with God's freedom. 

This eternal law includes the law of natural agents, the 
law of angels, and the law of men. It is education and 
instruction that make man capable of law. He is bound 
by two kinds of law: by the law of nature, which binds 
him absolutely as he is a man; and by politic law, which 
binds men as members of society. Hooker states very 
well the reasons why men must live in societies, and how 
that method of living makes government a necessity. He 
says, 

forasmuch as we are not by ourselves sufficient to furnish ourselves 
with competent store of things needful for such a life as our nature 
doth desire, a life fit for the dignity of man ; therefore to supply those 
defects and imperfections which are in us living singly and solely by 
ourselves, we are naturally induced to seek communion and fellow- 
ship with others. This was the cause of men's uniting themselves 
at the first in politic societies ; which societies could not be without 
government, nor government without a distinct kind of law. 

He goes on to show that men cannot be expected to live 
happily, and obedient to the law, unless they have at least 
bare food and raiment, and in this Hooker, like More, 
anticipates the argument of many of the thinkers and 
reformers of our own day. 

For this cause (says Hooker) first God assigned Adam maintenance 
of life, and then appointed him a law to observe. For this cause, 
after men began to grow to a number, the first thing we read they 
gave themselves unto was the tilling of the earth and the feeding 
of cattle. Having by this means whereon to live, the principal 
actions of their life afterward aie noted by the exercise of their 
religion. True it is, that the kingdom o£ God m>as\. \ift ^Ooa ^x^\. 
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thing in our purposes and desires. But inasmuch as righteous life 
presupposeth life; inasmuch as to live virtuously it is impossible 
except we live ; therefore the first impediment which naturally we 
endeavour to remove is penury and want of things without which we 
cannot live. 

Here we have eminent good sense expressed in simple 
yet eloquent language. His roain contention is that 
everything, even God himself, is subject to law. 

Hooker was perhaps the first English writer who showed 
close acquaintance with the spirit and thought of the Greek 
philosophers, Plato and Aristotle. At times Hooker's 
indeed his sentences read like a translation ^y^ 
from the Greek. Hallam praises highly the stateliness 
and grace of Hooker's style, and doubts if "any later 
writer has more admirably displayed the capacities of 
our language". The book was admired by Elizabeth, 
James I., and Charles I., and at a later period Swift 
praised its naturalness. 

//. Zyfy and the Romance - Writers, 

It is a remaricable feet that the origins of much of our 
modem literature may be traced to Elizabethan days. 
We have always recognized our indebtedness xhe relations 
to that period for the beginnings of modem P*^?*"*" 
tragedy and comedy, and indeed for a drama modem 
that later developments have been unable to i^*"ature. 
surpass, as well as for the sonnet, for blank verse, and 
for the short l5nic or song in varied metres. Hooker 
began our theological literature, and Bacon the literature 
of science and philosophy. The writing of history in the 
more modern sense of the term began in the work of 
Camden and Stow, Hall, Holinshed, and Raleigh. But 
it is only recently that we have come to see in the Eliza- 
bethan romances the elements of the modern novel, as it 
was written two centuries later by Richardson and bxs. 
successors. 

England owes to Italy moie tiaaiv X>a& %oxs3\^^. "aw^^^^^^a^s^is. 
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verse. English travellers in Italy brought back with 
The origin of them volumes of prose tales that were speedily 
the English turned* into the English tongue. Paynter's 
novel. Palace of Pleasure^ a collection of tales from 

the Italian, Spanish, and French, appeared in 1566. 
Other collections of the same character, translated by 
different authors, appeared in 1567, 1571, 1577, and 
Paynter's ^5^4- Single tales translated out of Italian 
•♦ Palace of or French were also published. The aim of 
Pleasure '. ^^^ \2Xt% was wcll described by Paynter in 
the preface to his Palace of Pleasure — 

Pleasant they be for that they recreate and refresh wearied minds, 
defatigated either with painful travail or with continual care, oc- 
casioning them to shun and to avoid heaviness of mind, vain fantasies, 
and idle cogitations. Pleasant as well abroad as at home, to avoid 
the grief of winter's night and length of summer's day, which the 
travellers on foot may use for a stay to ease their wearied body, and 
for joumeyers on horseback for a chariot, or less painful means of 
travel, instead of a merry companion to shorten the tedious toil of 
^veary ways. 

Thus it will be seen that matters had progressed since 
Chaucer's time, and travellers were no longer obliged to 
rely on the story-telling powers of their own number,, but 
could actually buy books of tales to relieve the tedium of 
their journeys. 

John Lyly*s (i554?-i6o6) curious book Euphues^z.% 
perhaps the earliest English novel. Little is known of 
Lyiy's Lyly's life. Born about 1554, he seems to 

*'Euphues". have been a prot^g^ of Lord Burleigh, and 
to have hoped in vain for some preferment from the 
queen. He wrote a few comedies, to be dealt with later, 
but his fame rests on his romance, Euphues^ published in 
1579. It had an immediate success, going through five 
editions in six years, and was constantly reprinted until 
1636. 

Women, as a rule, are greater readers of novels than 

men are. Ly]y, understanding this, wrote his romance 

more particularly for women, and decVaied V\v2l\.^^ Euf fiucs 
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had rather lie shut in a lady's casket than open in a 
scholar's study". He dedicated the second part to the 
ladies and gentlewomen of England. 

The story is of the slightest. Euphues, a young and 
wealthy Athenian gentleman, travels to Italy, and at 
Naples forms a fast friendship with Philautus, a young 
and well-born Neapolitan, who is seeking in marriage 
Lucilla, daughter of Don Ferardo. Euphues no sooner 
sees her than he falls in love with her and she with him. 
She refuses Philautus, and a coolness arises between the 
friends. But in the end Lucilla throws over Euphues 
as she did Philautus, and bestows herself on another. 
Curio. Euphues is then reconciled with his friend. 
Discourses on love fill a larger place than adventures 
of love, and the tale serves chiefly as a peg on which to 
hang moral reflections of all sorts. In the course of it 
Lyly gives his views on love and marriage, on education, 
on travel, on religion. 

In 1 5 80 a second part, entitled Euphues and his England^ 
was published. In it Euphues brings his Italian friend 
to England, and has thus an opportunity of describing, 
and at the same time of praising, the country, the court, 
the queen, and the manners of the people. Since the 
interest of the whole depends less on the tale than on 
what the characters say, and as the conversations repro- 
duce in more or less degree something of the tone of the 
period, Lyly, though in a somewhat undefined fashion, 
began the novel of manners. 

But in Lyly the matter is of far less importance than 
the style. So curious is it that eyer since, affected lan- 
guage abounding in quaint and fanciful turns, in strained 
and unnatural sallies of wit, has been called Euphuism. 
Thus Lyly, like More, contributed a word to the English 
language. Lyly's plan was to use antitheses without end, 
and long strings of similes taken from the properties and 
qualities belonging to plants and animals. Here are a 
few examples taken at random : — 

The earth bringing forth as weU etidvjt \.o ^€C\^\. ^^ ^^'s^^^ "^s* 
hemlock to endanger the patient, as vi^W xNx't xqs»^ V:> ^x^jC:^-* ^s» "vejr. 
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nettle to sting, as well the bee to give honey, as the spider to 3deld 
poison. 

The foul toad hath a fair stone in its head, the fme gold is found 
in the filthy earth : the sweet kernel lieth in the hard shell : virtue is 
harboured in the heart of him that most men este^n misshapen. 

For as the bee that gathereth honey out of the weed when she 
espieth the fair flowers flieth to the sweetest : or as the kind spaniel 
though he hunt after birds, yet forsakes them to retrieve the par- 
tridge : or, as we commonly feed on beef hungrily at the first, yet 
seeing the quail more dainty, change our diet: so I, although I 
loved Philautus for his good properties, yet seeing Euphues to excel 
him, I ought by nature to like him better. 

The sharp north-east wind doth never last three days, tempests 
have but a short time, and the more violent the thunder is, the less 
permanent it is. In the like manner it feilleth out with the jars and 
crossings of friends, who begun in a minute are ended in a moment. 

Then, good Euphues, let the falling out of firiends be a renewing 
of affection, that in this we may resemble the bones of the lion who 
lying still and not moved begin to rot, but being stricken one against 
another break out like fire and wax green. 

It will be observed that the Elizabethans' knowledge of 
natural history was scarcely scientific. 

The first to use the word euphuism seems to have been 
Edward Blount, the enterprising bookseller, and the pub- 
lisher of most of the famous books of this period. In 
1632 he published Six Comedies by Lyly, and prefixed as 
was his custom some remarks of his own, in the course of 
which he says: — 

Our nation are in his {i.e. Lyly's) debt for a new English which 
he taught them. "Euphues and his England" first began that 
language; all our ladies were then his scholars, and that beauty in 
court, which could not parley euphuism, was as little regarded, as 
she which now there speaks not French. 

I There is much dispute about the origin of Lyly's style, 

but he doubfle'^'Serived it from the work of the Spanish 

The style of Writer Guevara. On the other hand, it seems 

"Euphues". jii-ejy that the book Euphues^ and the style of 

'writing called after it Euphuism^ weiem a^a^ \]ti^ o>\\.c-<^[Sagi 
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of the time. /Gorgeous pageants, such as the Earl of 
TeiceiteF prepared for EHzabeth at Kenilworth in 1575, 
were greatly liked. Extravagance in and over-ornamen- 
tation of dress was common ; we Have only to look at ^ 
Rogers' engraving of Queen Elizabeth to perceive it. A \ 
visit to Hatfield or Longleat shows us the elaboration of { 
ornament in the houses built at that time, and Bacon's j 
recommendation in his essay on Gardens to place cages \ 
of birds in the hedges reveals a taste for the artificial ; 
even in nature, and so there is less need for wonder that 
a like extravagance should have found its way into literary 
style. Even in its own day it was seen to be ridiculous. 
Shakespeare caricatures it in Lovis Labour h Jj>st in 
th^ character of Armado, a fantastical Spaniard. His 
ex travaga n ce s Df speech are ^OsL diveiTi BgT "Holofernes, 
another character in the play, describes Armado as "a 
man of fine new words, fashion's own knight — that hath 
a mint of phrases in his brain — one whom the music of 
his own vain tongue doth ravish like enchanting har- 
mony". Again in i Henry IV. (ii. 4), where Falstaff 
personates the king, he speaks in an Euphuistic style. 
As an example, we may take ; " for though the camomile, 
the more it is trodden on the faster it grows, yet youth, 
the more it is wasted the sooner it wears ". We might be 
reading Lyly's Euphues itself. 

Lyly had many imitators. So great was the popularity 
of Euphues that authprs introduced the name into their 
titles in order to ensure a good reception to ^j^^ j^^^. 
their books. Greene calls one of his tales enceof 
Menaphon^ Camilla! s Alarm to Slumbering * "^ "*' * 
Euphues, Lodge names one of his Rosalind^ Euphu£si' 
Golden Legacy. 

Robert Greene's tales are interesting for two 
reasons. Firstly, because some of them are really nothing : 
less'than descriptions of the life of men who 
in those days tried to live by their pens, 
and of that of the lower classes in Elizabeth's tus!L^\ 
secondly, because one of tVv& tcvo^ l-axwavis* ^^ •Csnkxs^ 
afforded Shakespeare the plot oi A Winters Talc, 
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Greene was born about 1560, and educated at Cam- 
bridge. He went to London, wrote plays and tales, and 
led a riotous life, varied by occasional fits of repentance. 
In 1586 he married, but after a year deserted his wife. 
When he lay dying in 1592 she sent him a kind message, 
and he replied in a letter asking her to pay his debts and 
forgive him for his ill conduct. 

Greene's best known romance is Pandosio, or Dorastus 
and Fawnia^ from which came, as we have said, A Winter's 
Tale, Greene's romance, with all its improbabilities and 
want of characterization, was very popular, was printed 
over and over again even as late as the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and was twice turned into French. 

.Thomas Lodge, born about 1558, went to Oxford, 
and thence on an adventurous voyage to the new world. 
When he found the travelling by sea mo- 
^** notonous. Lodge amused himself by writing 
tales, of which the best, Rosalind, gave Shakespeare the 
plot of his delightful comedy As You Like It, Lodge's 
Rosalind is the best example of the stories that were so 
much appreciated by the Elizabethans, and is worth read- 
ing for its own sake. All the tales were very long; inter- 
minable conversations and letters of inordinate length 
abound. Every new character brought into the tale has 
to narrate his previous history and adventures in full. 
But the Elizabethans do not seem to have found such 
a wealth of detail any drawback to the main interest of 
the book; on the contrary, they read eagerly all they 
could obtain. 

Thomas Nash (1567-1601) wrote tales of a some- 
what different character. Indeed his Jack M^iltou-^i^J^) ^ 
may almost be regarded as the first example 
in English literature of the realistic novel. It 
sets forth, in the form of memoirs, the life and adventures 
of Jack Wilton, a page, who is present with Henry VIII. 
at the siege of Tournay, and visits Venice, Florence, and 
Rome. He spends some time in London, and describes 
its society with much vivacity. Real persons, such as Sir 
Thomas More, the Earl of Surrey, Yianeis 1. oi ^x^xvc^ 
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and Erasmus are introduced. Although, as in other tales 
of the time, the plot is incoherent and does not hang well 
together, the book is written in a nervous English style, 
and shows close observation of human character.^ . 

There were many other writers of romances and tales 
during this wonderful period, when everyone seemed the 
possessor of literary talent. But we have pur- The import- 
posely confined ourselves to the most famous EifAbethan 
of them, to those that are notable, chiefly romance, 
because they gave the impulse to or formed the origin of 
greater things that will never pass away from our remem- 
brance. In many cases those old tales are worth reading 
for themselves, but even when they are not they have a 
claim on the attention of all students of our literature 
because of the debt owed them by Shakespeare. In 
them he often found the plots of his plays, and in rough 
shape many of the characters who are our familiar friends. 
From tales in Paynter's Palace of Pleasure he drew the 
main events of Romeo and Juliet^ of AlVs Well that Ends 
Well, and of Measure for Measure-, the victualler to the 
camp in Nash's Jack Wilton became in Shakespeare's 
hands the inimitable Falstaff of Henry IV. and the Merry 
Wives of Windsor] the episode of the Paphlagonian Un- 
kind King in Sidney's Arcadia may have suggested the 
heart-rending story of Gloucester so pathetically and 
tragically set forth in Lear; in Riche's story of Silla, 
Shakespeare made the acquaintance of Viola, the heroine 
of Twelfth Night] in Greene's Pandosto, that of Hermione 
and Perdita of A Winter's Tale; and to Lodge's Rosalind 
we are indebted for the most poetical play in our litera- 
ture — As You Like It. 

* Both Nash and Lyly took part in the famous Martin Mar-Prelate 
controversy. Under the name of Martin Mar-Prelate, the Puritans 
waged a pamphlet war against Episcopal government. Nash hated the 
Puritans, and attacked them under the name of Pasquil, and it is said 
that his brilliant satires led to the final crushing of the Martinists, as 
they were called. All the contributions to the controversy were, of 
course, anonymous. 
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///. Sir Philip Sidney, 

Poetry and romance have thrown a halo round the 
name of Sir Philip Sidney. Although linked to the 
school of Lyly and his friends by his romance 
1 ney. ^^ Auodta, Sidney stands as a man <jf letters 
on a higher plane. He presents the type of an Eliza- 
bethan gentleman, well-born, brave, intelligent, modest, 
affectionate, and chivalrous. Possessing discernment and 
taste in literature and art, he was a writer of exquisite 
and passionate verse; and of prose simple and unaffected 
as well as fanciful and ornamented. It is, however, be- 
cause his prose has greater literary importance than his 
verse that he finds a place here among the Elizabethan 
prose-writers. None of his literary achievements, it should 
be noted, were published in his lifetime. 

Sidney was born in 1554, at the beautiful house of 
Penshurst in Kent. Ben Jonson, the dramatist, who, a 
little later, often visited Penshurst, has finely 
described it in his poem of The Forest as "an 
ancient pile " surrounded by " broad beeches " and shady 
chestnuts, and abounding in all that makes life pleasant. 
In the following century another poet, Waller (i 605-1 687), 
paced the alleys of the beautiful Elizabethan garden, which 
looks to-day exactly as it did then, framing love poems 
for his Sacharissa, Dorothy Sidney. As Lord President 
of Wales, Sidney's father often resided at Ludlow Castle, 
where in the next century Milton's Comus was to be 
presented, and there much of Sidney's boyhood was 
His educa- P^sscd. He was scnt to a school at Shrews- 
tion and bury, where he formed a lifelong friendship 
friendships, ^.^j^ ^^^^ GreviUe, Lord Brooke, who sur- 
vived Sidney, wrote a biography of him, and had inscribed 
on his own tomb, "Friend to Sir Philip Sidney". At 
Oxford, whither he proceeded on leaving school, he had 
for friends Edward Dyer, now remembered as the author 
of one poem, "My mind to me a kingdom is", and 
FLichard Hakluyty the celebrated lia.\e\\eT. . 
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When Sidney left college, he set out on his travels 
through Europe. He was at Paris on the night of the 

. massacre of St. Bartholomew (August 24, His travels 

I 15x2), and spent it in safety at the house of *° Europe. 

• the English ambassador, Sir Francis Walsingham, whose 
daughter he npiarried ia- 1.582. Sidney proceeded to 

^ Strasburg, Heidelberg, and Frankfort. Thence he made 
his way to Vienna, Hungary, and Venice, making friends 
wherever he went, winning the hearts of all by his grace 
and charm. He sat to the great painter, Paolo Veronese 
(i 528-1 588), for his portrait, but unluckily the picture, 
which Sidney gave to his friend Hubert Languet, the 
reformer, is lost. 

In 1575 Sidney returned to England, took part in the 
festivities at Kenilworth, and afterwards visited the Coun- 
tess of Essex at Chartley, where he fell in love , 
with her daughter, Penelope Devereux, the 
"Stella" of his famous sonnet series. She ultimately 
married Lord Rich. The queen sent Sidney on several 
missions abroad, but court life at home was little to his 
taste, and he was scarcely sorry when his open opposi- 
tion to the French match put him out of favour for 
a time, and enabled him in 1580 to pay a long visit to 
his sister, Mary, Countess of Pembroke, at Wilton near 
Salisbury. There at her request and to give her pleasure — 
"it is done only for you, only to you" — he xhe^Ar- 
wrote the Arcadia, Mary Sidney, like her cadia". 
brother, had literary talent, and together they began to 
translate the Psalms into verse. It was during that visit 
that his nephew, William Herbert, was born. He be- 
came later Shakespeare's patron, and is perhaps the 
W, II. to whom the sonnets of the great dramatist are 
inscribed. 

In 1584, Elizabeth, in order, as she hoped, to divert 
Spain from England, interfered to protect the Low Coun- 
tries. Sidney was appointed Governor of hi h th 
Flushing. During the siege of Zutphen, in 
1586, he received the wound that caw^^i V\% ^^"^5^* ^^ 
he was being carried to a place oi safex.'^, 

(M206) ^ 



iih'iti^ ihitniy Wiih t-tf-f-m tA Mft*/Jmg {\m tn^^gfa^er, Falkc Grevflle, 
fhUif'nJi hf. ^«fl^'f Pft fh'wkf which wm» ptc^^ijx* Irroaght him; but 
«<» hf' w«« ffiiiiUif^ iht hAOe io hin trurttih be taw a poor soldier 
f'titt^Hi nUfti^t ¥/h(i fm/l tuieti hh lfl»t at the same feast, ghastly 
t'finiUm <<!< ^<H ^y^« rtt t^»«f l^/ltJe, whkh Hir I'hilip perceiving, took it 
ifhfii m«i iWiiiih \tt'fntb he tU^nUf tinrl delivered it to the poor man, 
Willi ihf^nf ¥fnftU "ihy htr.^nnHy \n (jfcatcr than mine". 

Ilr« Wrtu Irtkeh in Arnlicim, where he died a little more 
ihrtll iht-ee weeks Irtter. He was buried in old St. Paul's, 
LrMulrih. All K/ilf^ktul mourned him. Poets and prose- 
wHtpr« vlrMl with ertch other in composing tributes to his 
JIUMin^ry: it is ftrtltl thrtl Bomc two hundred of them were 
WViUen. IVrhrtps ihe tendcrcst and most sorrowful of 
\\\v\\\ \^ thrtl by Mrttlhew Ro>xlon, who sang of Sidney's 
'*»N\rel rtlimvliN't? ki\u< of grace *\ and declar^ — 

t>i\\ tu^v^v MwFe insiMre beneath 
A ^Nhh's iHi^in with finer store, 

Si\1t^ry*s i^MNtiibutitMis to literature are the sonnet series 
fet^!^*v*1lm- Ashs>f*k^/ ^ff^ Sf^/ZOs the romance ArauliiL, 
^\^^' <VM>rV. jy,^^^ ^i^N vf/W^' fi»r P^k^y. the first piece 

x>t p\uv littTan- t^nti^^ism in the English language. 

The ?«onn\Ms XNvr<^ xs-ntten hot^'cen i«;7o and n;Si, and 
XNvw firs't p\tbhsht\1 in 15^)1. They number one hundred 
tSMrwv n% ami eight, and celebrate Sidr^ey's love for Ladv 
^^^^ Tvit^h (Stella^ in verse that is at once passionate 

nnd >iirKVrt^ an<i th<^nghtful. In the tir^i sonne;, Sidnev 
pntv >vn Ivantifnllv the fi^ot that all true poerr} mxis: 
vvrtK fr<>m tlK heart. '^N'ishir^ te move his lady< nit\. 
ht" s\^\tgh: tM wonis in which te pain: his woe. studied 
xvnx^; ir. whv"^h t<^ entertain her wits, tirmec over others 
\onv<^ !c ^v i; >v c^viU; find a way to pteiise her. Bu: 
^vMh^^K r:>'^^k"H-. until 

'*T^^^;,"^v■ ni> Trtr«c tv-^ Tf>e. '*W^ ir. thy heaiT: ai>c uriti * 

SnVvn <^r. ^>: i'»'5^':?^ri.^bh ^reep tc the rules of the sor.nei. 
Ir fh/%: »>?<: re^erret' tc he uses hnes o:" twelve sv'iiat>4es. 



KHwiVtHwr. ^n^i^s^. tM«xv\ ?i««»f^wif ; , 
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and his method of riming is throughout varied. The 
following fine sonnet on Death may be taken as an 
example of Sidney's manipulation of the sonnet form. 

1 Leave me, O Love, which reachest but to dust ; a 

2 And thou, my mind, aspire to higher things ; b 

3 Grow rich in that which never taketh rust ; a 

4 Whatever fedes, but fading pleasure brings. b 

5 Draw in thy beams, and humble all thy might c 

6 To that sweet yoke where lasting freedoms be ; d 

7 Which breaks the clouds, and opens forth the light, c 

8 That doth both shine, and give us sight to see. d 

9 O take fast hold ; let that light be thy guide e 

10 In this small course which birth draws out to death, f 

1 1 And think how ill becometh him to slide, e 

12 Who seeketh heav'n and comes of heav'nly breath. f 

13 Then farewell, world; thy uttermost I see: g 

14 Eternal Love, maintain thy life in me.^ g 

Very fine also are the sonnets on Sleep (39), and 
On the power of Stella^ s glance (41). Sidney's verse 
has always, and most deservedly, been greatly admired. 
Charles Lamb, whose judgment in literary matters was 
seldom at fault, writes : — 



41 



Sidney's sonnets — I speak of the best of them — are among the 
very best of their sort. . . . The spirit of " learning and of chivalry " 
shines through them. 

The Apology for Poetry was published in 1595. It had 
been written in 1581, and may fitly be styled the first piece 
of English literary criticism. Other pieces of Sidney as 
criticism, such as Webbe's Discourse of Eng- c"tic- 
lish Poetry (1586), and Puttenham's Art of Poetry (1589), 
were published, although not written, earlier than Sidney's, 
but as they deal chiefly with criticism of the forms of 
poetry, they scarcely enter into competition with Sidney's 
work, which is concerned with the subject-matter and the 
spirit of poetry. He shows how the earliest ^TsJyet's. ^ 

^Shakespeare, later, used exactly XYve sam^ ^orccv qS. >Xv«. -soww^. 
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books were poets, and how philosophers and historians 
are glad to borrow from them, and sets the poet high 
over other men, for the poet's art lies 

In making things either better than nature bringeth forth, or quite 
anew ; forms such as never were in nature, as the heroes, demi-gods, 
Cyclops, Chimseras, furies, and such like; so as he goeth hand in 
hand with nature, not enclosed within the narrow warrant of her 
gifts, but freely ranging within the zodiac of his own wit. Nature 
never set forth the earth in so rich tapestry as divers poets have 
done; neither with so pleasant rivers, fruitful trees, sweet-smelling 
flowers, nor whatsoever else may make the too-much -loved earth more 
lovely ; her world is brazen, the poets only deliver a golden. 

In this way it is that the poet's imagination can make the 
world more beautiful for us, but no English author before 
Sidney wrote a book in order to bring home that fact to 
the minds of all. Neither does Sidney consider that 
mere "riming and versing" make a poet; it is rather 

that feigning notable images of virtues, vices, or what else, with that 
delightful teaching which must be the right describing note to know 
a poet by . . . who cometh to you with words set in delightful 
proportion, either accompanied with, or prepared for, the well- 
enchanting skill of music ; and with a tale, forsooth, he cometh unto 
you with a tale which holdeth children from play, and old men from 
the chimney comer. 

Sidney praises Chaucer, Surrey, Sackville, and Spenser, 
who had as yet only published the Shepherds Calendar, 
Sidney had the greatest admiration for the old English 
ballads. 

I have never heard (he wrote) the old song of Percy and Douglas,^ 
that I found not my heart moved more than with a trumpet ; and yet 
it is sung but by some blind crowder', with no rougher voice than 
rude style. 

Sidney had no great opinion of the English drama as 
he knew it — before either Marlowe or Shakespeare began 

^ The ballad of Chevy Chase. ^ tkAfiNsac, 
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to write; he condemned the departure from the classical 
rules of the Greek and Roman plays, little dreaming that 
that very circumstance was to have a share in giving to 
England the greatest drama of modern times. The book 
is written in clear, forcible, straightforward style, now 
humorous, now enthusiastic. The arguments are con- 
vincing. It is our first plea for learning and culture, and 
should have the more weight as the utterance, not of a 
scholar or recluse, but of a man of action, of an accom- 
plished man of the world. 

The Arcadia is a long prose romance, with verses 
scattered through it. Written merely to give pleasure to 
his sister, Sidney never intended it to be Sidney as 
published, but the Countess of Pembroke novelist, 
disregarded his dying injunction that it should be 
burned, and printed part of it in 1590, and the rest in 
1593. It was at once immensely popular, passing through 
seventeen editions before 1674. The story is very con- 
fused. It tells chiefly how two friends, Musidorus and 
Pyrocles, are wrecked, and coming to the land of Arcadia, 
fall in love with the two daughters of the king, Pajnela^ and 
Philoclea. All this does not happen without many ad- 
ventures and much fighting. Disguises causing much con- 
fusion are common. Pyrocles, for instance, assumes the 
character and dress of an Amazon, and is loved by a man 
who takes him for a woman, and by a woman who has wit 
enough to recognize, in spite of his dress, that he is a man.^ 

Sidney did not consider the tale ended where he left it, 
saying that some other spirit might awake "to exercise 
his pen in that wherewith mine is already dulled ". And 

^That Richardson should have called his novel— generally regarded 
as the first English novel in the modern sense of the term — Pamela may 
be more than a mere coincidence. 

2 Such incidents play a large part in the plays of Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries. Indeed the Elizabethans loved disguises and mysti- 
fications. It is said that when the queen expressed a wish that she 
could get a sight of Mary, Queen of Sicots, and judge for herself if she 
was really as beautifiil as report said, Sir James Melville, Mary's am- 
bassador, advised Elizabeth to disguise hersdi ?ls^^'^.'S^, <as\^ ^^\sv^sss» 
train to Scotland. The queen was \i\ no via.^ ^xsv^^^a^^^^'^'^^^'^^'^^'^^^^ 
but "answered it with a sigh, saying'. ' Mas, \i\m\^\.^'2»\\.v«sis.\ 
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sure enough there were many continuations by other 
pens. 

The style of the Arcadia differs much from that of the 
Apology for Poetry, Sidney believed it possible to write 
a poem in prose, and such being his aim, it is not sur- 
prising that he chose a fanciful, ornamental, and often 
unnatural style of writing. It resembles Lyly's, though it 
is less affected and strained. But the book abounds in 
charming and unaffected descriptive passages, and show^s 
its author to have been a man of artistic feeling and of 
noble ideals. The poems scattered through the Arcadia^ 
with a few notable exceptions, like those beginning " My 
true love hath my heart and I have his", and "Beauty 
hath force to catch the human sight ", have little poetical 
merit; they are mostly experiments in classical metres that 
are quite unsuited to the genius of the English language. 

The book enjoyed a long popularity, due to its senti- 
ment rather than its plot. It was translated into French, 
and exercised an influence on the methods of later 
romance writers, both in France and England. 

Such, then, was the life and literary work of Philip 
Fuike Gre- Sidney. Let us take leave of him in quoting 
mate^f his ^^^^ again the words of his biographer and 
friend. admirer, Fulke Greville, who declares that 

Sidney 

was a true model of worth; a man fit for conquest, plantation*, re- 
formation, or what action soever is greatest and hardest among men : 
withal, such a lover of mankind and goodness that whoever had any 
real parts in him, found comfort, participation, and protection to the 
uttermost of his power : like Zephyrus, he giving life where he blew. 
The universities abroad and at home accounted him a general 
Maecenas of learning; dedicated their books to him, and com- 
municated every invention or improvement of knowledge with him. 
Soldiers honoured him, and were so honoured by him, as no man 
thought he marched under the true banner of Mars that had not 
obtained Sir Philip Sidney's approbation. Men of affairs in most 
jDarts of Christendom entertained correspondence with him. But 

* colonizalion. 
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what speak I of these, with whom his own ways and ends did con- 
cur? Since, to descend, his heart and capacity were so large that 
there was not a cunning painter, a skilful engineer, an excellent 
musician, or any other artificer of extraordinary fame that made not 
himself known to this famous spirit, and found him his true friend 
without hire, and the common rendezvous * of worth in his time. 

In the course of this chapter it has been pointed out 
how vast an influence the romance writers had on the 
dramatists, the class of writers with whom we have next 
to deal. Before passing on to them, however, it will be 
well to say a few words about two groups of writers, the 
historians and the translators, whose work also was largely 
used by the dramatists. For that reason, although the 
translators have given us both poetry and prose, it has 
been deemed convenient to place them here. 

/ 

IV, The Historians, tyr 

The Chronicle of Robert Fabyan was first printed 
in 1 5 16. It extends from the arrival of Brutus in this 
island to his own day. It is chiefly valuable ^j^^ . 

for what it tells of the affairs of London, historians.] 
Verses are occasionally interspersed. In a ^*^y*"- 
verse prologue Fabyan declares that he is only preparing 
material for the skilled artist who will come after him. 

In 1542 Edward Hall's C^r^«/V/^ was first published. 
It includes the history of the families of Lancaster and 
York and stretches to the days of Henry 
VIII., for whose reign, although Hall perhaps 
unduly glorifies the Tudors, the narration is specially valu- 
able. Like Fabyan he gives a great deal of space to 
the affairs of London. Grafton, Holinshed, and Stow 
all borrowed from him. 

John Leland (d. i552)K^llected material for a great 
work on the History and Antiquities of this 
Nation, but he published nothing of import- 
ance in his lifetime; and Richard Grafton^ a. ^v^^^'e^ 

^ meelVng-v^SLce. 
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and a prosperous London merchant, published in 1568-69 
his Chronicle at Large^ but it contains no original infor- 
mation. 

Of greater importance was John Stovr, a master 

tailor who took a great interest in the past history of his 

' land, and gathered books about him. His 

Annals appeared in 1580 and were frequently 

reprinted up to 1600. To his Survey of Londofi, published 

in 1598 and reprinted with additions in 1603, we are 

indebted for our knowledge of the early history of London. 

But the best known of all the Elizabethan historians 

is Raphael Holinshed. His Chronicle^ which is a very 

valuable contribution to history, was printed 

in two folio volumes in 1578, and illustrated 

with woodcuts. Before the first book is placed Harrison's 

Description of England, The work is dedicated to William 

Cecil, Lord Burleigh, and its author claimed to have had 

" an especial eye unto the truth of things ". Shakespeare 

drew from Holinshed's Chronicle the material for his 

English history plays, and the stories of Macbeth^ Lear, 

and part of Cymbeline, 

William Camden's Britannia written in Latin was 
printed in 1586, and translated into English 
under Camden's direction in 1610. Speed's 
History of Great Britain appeared in 16 14. 

/ V, The Translators, 

Literary translation was no new thing. As we have 
seen, Caxton himself made translations of well-known 
books, and printed those made by others. The Renais- 
sance gave a greater impulse to such work, and Henry 
VIII. suggested to John Bourchier, Lord Berners, 
that he should turn into English the work of the French 
f chronicler Froissart (133 7-1 401). The book appeared in 
' 1523-25 with a dedication to the king. The translator 
did full justice to the picturesque narrative of the original, 
and Berners' version of Froissart may be regarded as one 
of the best piVr/^c nf English literary pios.e \ie\.v5^^xv vW 
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work of Caxton and More. It had also much influence 
on our historical literature, as seen in the work of Fabyan, 
Hall, and Holinshed. Among other things translated by 
Berners was Guevara's Golden Book of Marcus Aurelius 
(1532). It will be remembered that the style known as 
Euphuism was probably derived from Guevara.^ 

In 156/there appeared a complete translation of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses^ by Arthur Golding. He used the 
fourteen-syllable metre, and his work has a Translation j 
high poetical merit. It was well known to of Ovid, ^ 
Shakespeare; Prosperous speech in The Tempest^ begin- 
ning "Ye elves of hills" (v. i. 33), seems to have been 
suggested to him by a passage in Golding's Ovid. 

In i579^ir Thomas North published his transla- 
tion of Plutarch's Lives. He did not, however, take it 
direct from the Greek, but from the French 
version, by Amyot. North's Plutarch fur- 
nished Shakespeare with the materials for his Roman 
history plays.,. 

In 1591-^ppeared Sir John Harington's (1561- 
161 2) translation of Ariosto's Orlando Furioso. The 
eight-lined stanza of the original, with its three 
rimes (abababcc), is preserved, but the ^ ^"osto, 
line consists of five iambic feet. Harington was inti- 
mately connected with the court Ufe of the time. The 
queen, to whom he dedicated his translation, was his 
godmother, and was accustomed to speak of him as 
"that saucy poet, my godson". He accompanied Essex 
on his ill-fated expedition to Ireland. 

Edward Fairfax (died 1635) ^ produced in 1600 
the first complete translation of Tasso's Jerusalem De- 
livered, using the same metre and stanza as 
Harington. No better translation of Tasso's ° ^^ ' 
great poem has ever been made; Fairfax has well pre- 
served the music and poetry of the original. 

The essays of Montaigne (i 533-1592) were translated 

1 Cp. p. 156. .- 

2 The uncle oi the Fairfax who became ^ ^^moMS Ns^ "^^^ ^"'^^^ 

Wars. 
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into English by John Florio (i553?-i625) in 1603; 
the book was well known to Shakespeare. 

But by far the most celebrated of the Elizabethan trans- 
lators was George Chapman (i559?-i634). In 1598 
he published a translation in the fourteen- 
syllable measure of seven books of Homer's 
Iliad, dedicated to the Earl of Essex. A complete edition 
of the Iliad appeared about 1609. It is dedicated to 
Prince Henry in a poetical epistle in heroic couplets, 
much admired by Coleridge. Chapman sings the fame 
of Homer's poetry, 

Which all the world yet none enough has praised, 

and of Homer himself who 

tasting, living, reigning, 
Proves how firm truth builds in poet's feigning. 

The translators of the classics held then almost as high 
a place as original poets, and Chapman's Homer is 
reckoned one of the great achievements of Elizabethan 
literature, and by many one of the greatest treasures of 
the English language. It is a magnificent translation, 
combining all the fire and passion that distinguished 
Elizabethan poetry with the grandeur and beauty of 
Homer. Charles Lamb is enthusiastic about "the ear- 
nestness and passion" of Chapman's rendering, while 
Keats, who himself possessed more of the old Greek 
spirit than any other of our English poets, gave utter- 
ance in a fine sonnet to his wonder and delight on first 
reading Chapman. In this sonnet (" On first looking into 
Chapman's Horner''^) he says: — 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That deep-brow'd Homer rules as his demesne : 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold. 

\r\ our own day, Mr. Swinburne, who has written a very 

fine essay on Chapman, declares that " while anything of 

English poetry shall endure the sonTvel«o^ Y^a^Xs^'^ \ife 
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the final word of comment, the final note of verdict on 
Chapman's Homer ^\ 

The Odyssey, translated into ten-syllable verse, was 
published about 1614, and an edition of the Iliad and 
Odyssey together appeared in 16 16. 

Thus the dramatists found ready to hand a large store 
of material on which to draw for the plots of their plays. 
There were collections of tales, translations of Materials ©f 
the classics, translations of modern poets like the drama- 
Ariosto and Tasso, or of prose writers like ^^*^' 
Montaigne; these, with the books about the history of 
their own country mentioned above, furnished endless 
subjects and ideas for the pens and the imaginations of 
the playwrights. 

The Life of Hooker, by Izaak Walton, should be read. A useful 
edition of the first book of the Ecclesiastical Polity is published at 
the Clarendon Press, Oxford. The best modern edition of Hooker's 
works was edited by Keble, in 3 vols. 

For further information about the Elizabethan romance-writers 
older students should read Jusserand's English Novel in the Time 
of Shakespeare (Fisher Unwin, 1890). Fox Bourne's Life of Sidney 
in the Heroes of the Nations series (Putnam) might be consulted, and 
Sidney's Apology for Poetry is issued in Arber's Reprints (Constable). 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH DRAMA. 

/. Miracle Plays and Moralities, 

\n England as in Greece the beginnings of the national 
drama are to be found in close connection with the 
nation's religion. The service of the Roman ^^^ ^.^^ ^^ 
Catholic Church is in itself more or less drama in 
dramatic: it includes music and singing, de- ^"^land. 
corations pleasant to the eye, recitative readirv^^ \^'^<^^<^'t.- 
sions. When the greater numbei ol >Ltv^ ^^cs^^ ^qn^^ 
not read it yfSiS found that the stoiies o^ \N\^^^c^fc con^^^ 
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best be brought home to them in a rough dramatic 
representation, and thus as long ago as the twelfth century 
there was a sort of drama in Latin springing from the 
church. But in order to ensure that these performances 
should help people to religious knowledge, it was neces- 
sary to give them in English, and about the beginning of 
Miracle the rcign of Edward III. the miracle plays, as 
plays. tjiiey yg^QYe called, began to be acted in English. 

The subjects of the plays were those parts of the Old 
Testament which contained prophecies afterwards fulfilled 
in the New, the events of the Gospel, and incidents from 
the legends of the saints of the church. Thus the origin 
of the plays is both religious and literary : the first, as they 
grew out of the liturgy of the church; the second, since 
they were founded on the Bible. The earliest repre- 
sentations took place in the churches themselves. 

Though the clergy had the chief hand in their com- 
position, the plays soon lost their strictly ecclesiastical 
character, and came to be acted by the trade guilds of 
the chief cities on the occasion of the great church festi- 
vals of Christmas and Easter. About 131 1, however, 
Corpus Christi Day (the Thursday after Whit Sunday) 
became the epoch of the great dramatic pageants or plays. 
In the towns movable stages on wheels visited in turn all 
the chief places of the city, and the spectator, sitting in 
one spot, would see the scenes of the play pass in order 
before him. In the country where there was more open 
space, a long fixed scaffolding made the stage, divided 
into divisions for the different scenes, and the spectators 
passed along in front of it. The I^tin name for these 
erections was pagina^ from which we derive our word 
pageant As a matter of fact the miracle plays were grand 
spectacles and little besides. Notwithstanding their seri- 
ous subjects, the plays contained humorous passages, for 
which the Bible gave them no warrant. A comic effect 
would be produced, for instance, by the unwillingness of 
Noah's wife to enter the ark. The devil usually supplied 
a comic, and Herod a- melodramatic element. Such epi- 
sodes developed later into comedy. T\v«e ^«^ ^rX^ts 
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in the streets as well as on the stage; messengers would 
ride up on horseback, and the devil would jump from 
the stage, and rush about among the people. The perfor- 
mances generally began on a Sunday at six in the morning, 
and lasted, with intervals, for three days. 

Collections of these dramas seem to have been made, 
since three of them, those of Chester, Coventry, and 
Wakefield,^ have come down to us. The sacrifice of Isaac 
was a very favourite subject. The treatment of the story 
is poetical and pathetic, and must have brought home to 
the hearts of the people Abraham's faith in God, and 
Isaac's trusting obedience to his father's will. Thus the 
people became acquainted with the greater part of the 
Bible. Between the Old and New Testaments was a 
shepherds' play that led up to the birth of Christ. The 
shepherds were talking, joking, indulging in country 
sports, when suddenly they heard the sor^ of the angels. 
In their first impulse they mocked at it, but gradually 
realizing its significance, they knelt in reverence in the 
stable where lay the new-born infant.^ 

As time went forward, abstract characters, such as 
Contemplation, Justice, Truth, Peace, began to creep 
into the miracle play, and helped to prepare . 

the way for the next development in the 
English drama — the morality. But it must not be 
thought that the morality, in which the characters 
were vices and virtues personified, was entirely the out- 
come of the miracle play. It owes its origin also to the 
allegorical poetry that, as we have seen, prevailed so 
largely during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Their titles, such as The Castle of Perseverance^ The Trial 
of Treasure^ Every-Man^ remind us of the favourite poetry 
of the period. When people were able to read the Bible 

* The last are generally known as the Towneley plays, because the 
MS. belonged to the library of Towneley Hall, Lancashire. They were 
probably the work of the friars of Woodkirk, and were acted by the 
guilds of Wakefield. Both places are in Yorkshire. 

2 The Passion Play performed in our owtv d-a.^ \yj ^^ nt^^^^^ ^ 
Oberammergau, m Germany, is in reaWly asyrcNW^ o^ ^^ Ov.^ "wSxraK^- 
play, and gives a very fair notion of vrlaaX. \X vras X'^Kft. 
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in English for themselves the miracle plays became un- 
necessary, and the morality, which could easily be made 
the means of appealing to the people on the questions of 
the day, took its place. A morality has been defined as 
"a play enforcing a moral truth or lesson by means of 
the speech and action of characters which are personified 
abstractions — figures representing virtues and vices, quali- 
ties of the human mind, or abstract conceptions in general". 
A character called the Vice is a very important personage 
in the plays. He is there to do the comic business, to 
relieve the seriousness by his jests and fun, which consist 
chiefly in tormenting and playing tricks on the devil. 
This character developed into the clown or fool we are 
familiar with in Shakespeare's plays. In Twelfth Night 
(iv. 2) the clown refers to the Vice — 

Who with dagger of lath, 
In his rage and his wrath, 
Cries, Ah, ha ! to the devil. 

He wore a visor and carried a wooden dagger. The 
nearest approach to him in the modern drama is the 
harlequin of the pantomime with his visor and magic 
wand. 

The oldest of the moralities dates from the reign of 

Henry VI., and they continued to be written during the 

"Every- fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. As an 

Man", a example of them we may take Every-Man, 

morality. Every-Man represents all mankind summoned 

before the judgment-seat to give an account of his life. 

He is forsaken by all who have hitherto borne him 

company, by Fellowship, Jollity, Strength, Pleasure, 

• Beauty, Fi|fie Wits, and Discretion. Good Deeds, and 

her sister Knowledge, however, remain true to him. He 

has to do penance at the bidding of Confession, and 

finally, by the assistance of Good Deeds, his soul is 

saved. 

The morality sometimes dealt with the questions of 

the day. Hick Scorner^ a morality printed soon after 

iS^^f ^s full of allusions to tV\e ioYVVes axvd yvc^?» cjI^ \.Vva 
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time. The characters are Pity, Contemplation, Free-will, 
Imagination, and Hick Scorner himself. In- other 
deed, except for the comic elements, the moralities, 
whole reminds us more of a sermon than a play. 
Skelton's Magnificence, written in the reign of Henry 
VIII,, is a very good example of a morality with a pur- 
pose, and although it lashes the court for its evil ways, 
was actually played before the king and court. Lyndsay's 
Satire of the Three Estates is a morality of equal excel- 
lence. Moralities lasted well on to the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, side by side with the regular 
drama. 

By and by people began to grow tired of the stories 
they knew so well; they found the allegory lifeless, and de- 
manded something that contained more of human interest, 
more of everyday life. By degrees, then, the authors of 
dramatic compositions began to take their plots from 
profane history instead of from Scripture history, and no 
longer sought their characters from among the vices and 
virtues, preferring to depict human beings in their habit as 
they lived. A love of spectacles was native ^^^ English 
to the English people, and on great occasions, love for 
such as the entry of a king into London, or re- ^P^^tacies. 
joicings after some great victory, there would be pageants 
and processions of great magnificence in the streets. At 
court and in the houses of the great nobles entertain- 
ments partly dramatic and partly spectacular were greatly 
favoured. Under Edward IV. the Duke of « „„. „ 

1 • , . r Companies 

Gloucester kept m his pay a company of of players 
players; Henry VII. maintained three com- ^o*""*^^- 
panics of actors, known as players of interludes, the 
princess players, and the gentlemen of the chapel. The 
choir-boys of the great cathedrals were trained to act, and 
were known as the children of Paul's, or the children of 
Westminster, as the case might be. Many of the great 
nobles had their own companies, and companies of players 
were often attached to the towns. 

Henry VIII. introduced masc\w^^, ^o^XkA ^^"s* •^^- 
companied with music and dandn^. T\v&^ ^et^ ^is^c^^^is^^ 
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composed for and acted on particular occasions, such as 
a wedding or a birthday. The ladies and gentlemen for 
whom they were written were- generally the 
^ actors, and most elaborate scenery and dresses 

were required. All through her reign Elizabeth delighted 
in such entertainments, and as late as 1634 we find Milton 
writing his masque of Comus, 

II. Interludes, 

Another form of dramatic piece, which belongs neither 

to the old miracles and moralities nor to the r^ular 

He ood <i^aro2^ is the interlude; it is perhaps a step 

and the on the way to comedy evolved from the vice 

interlude. ^ ^^ morality. It was written in its best form 

by John Heywood (d. 1565), a favourite of Henry VIII. 

The interlude is a dramatic piece of secular character, 

generally comic, intended for performance in the intervals 

between the courses at state banquets, and generally acted 

by the retinue of the household. 

The most famous of Heywood's interludes is that known 
as the Four P*s^ acted soon after 1530. The characters 
Th F p' ^^^ ^ Palmer^, a Pardoner 2, a Poticary (apothe- 
cary), and a Pedlar. The Palmer and Par- 
doner quarrel as to which of them offers the best means 
of salvation. The Palmer begins by describing himself: 

I am a Palmer, as you see, 

"VMiich of my life much part have spent 

In many a fair and far country: 

As pilgrims do, of good intent. 

On which the Pardoner replies that such journeying is 
useless, for 

Ye will come home as wise as ye went 

The Poticary then appears, and asserts that if they can 

"^A palmer was a pilgrim who had visited all the shrines and lived 
on alms, 
'A pardoner was one who sold induVgeivces itonv vVvCi Po^ CC 
Chaucer's Prol 
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teach men how to meet death, he, by his poisons, can 
cause death. The apothecaries were forbidden by law to 
sell poisonous drugs, but they would often evade it. 
Shakespeare has drawn in Romeo and Juliet (v. i), a 
famous picture of the needy apothecary of Elizabethan 
days. 

The dispute continues, and when the Pedlar enters, 
after displaying the wares in his pack and finding no 
purchasers, he is asked to decide the quarrel. He 
declares that having no knowledge, he is not fit to judge 
of such high matters, but seeing that they all possess one 
quality — that of lying — he is quite able to judge which is 
the greatest liar of the three. Whereupon the Palmer 
and Pardoner and Poticary each tell incredible tales, but 
no one can beat the Palmer's statement that he had 

seen many a mile, 
And m.any a good woman in the while. 
No one good city, town or borough 
In Christendom but I 've been thorough, 
And this I would ye should understand, 
I have seen women five hundred thousand, 
And oft with them have long time tarried, 
Yet in all places where I have been, 
Of all the women that I have seen, 
I never saw nor knew in my conscience, 
Any one woman out of patience. 

Thus the Palmer comes off victorious. Songs and rude 
jesting are freely interspersed, and the whole offers an 
excellent example of the sort of mirthful interlude that 
was so popular at the time. It in no way resembles a 
regular play, but its effect on the regular drama was not 
the less important. Its popularity shows that a taste for 
dramatic representations was growing up among all sorts 
and conditions of the people, and that companies of 
regular actors would easily find opportunities for the 
frequent practice of their art. 

Before passing on to the first eorcv^^\e,'5» ^^^ W'^'^^'s^'s* 
of our drama, it will be weW to de^cfOQ^ \N\^ cjo^^vxnss^^ 

(M 205) ^ 
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under which they were performed. At first there were 
no theatres. Plays represented before the court and the 
Plays as per- nobles would be performed at the king's 
formedbefore palace, in the housc of some great noble, or 

the buudine • -, t ^^ r /• » • r 

of regular in the hall of one of the mns of court; 
theatres. plays intended to be witnessed by the public 
were generally performed in the courtyards of inns. A 
platform erected at the end opposite the arched entrance 
of the courtyard did duty for the stage. There was a 
gallery running round the first floor of the inn, and the 
portion of that taken in by the stage served to represent 
any place raised above, or separated from the scene of 
action, such as a balcony, a hill, an upper room, the 
battlements of a castle. Beyond this there was no at- 
tempt at scenery. The audience stood on the ground 
in the inn yard (the original of the pit of the modem 
theatres), while the more distinguished spectators paid 
for one of the rooms (the original private box) opening 
on to the inn gallery, whence they witnessed the perform- 
ance. 

The first playhouse built in London was known as T/te 
Theatre. It was erected before the summer of 1577 in 
The first Shoreditch by James Burbage, the father of 
London the Celebrated actor, Richard Burbage, who 
theatres. performed the chief parts in many of Shake- 
speare's plays. In that year, and in the same neighbour- 
hood, was built also the Curtain^ Theatre. By the end 
of Elizabeth's reign there were at least eleven theatres 
in London. The most famous was the Globe^ built by 
Richard Burbage in December, 1598, or the following 
month, on Bankside, Southwark, a theatre of which later 
on Shakespeare became part proprietor. Built of wood, 
as indeed were all the theatres of the time, it was hexagon- 
shaped outside and round within. Except for a roof 
that covered the stage it was open to the air; some- 
times, however, the rooms or boxes round the theatre 
were roofed in. The general audience stood in the cen- 
tral part of the building. The best seats were three- 

s from Low Lai. curtina, 2t\\\X\e eoMi\« 
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legged stools on the stage, which was strewn with rushes. 
There the most fashionable part of the audience would 
sit, drinking beer and smoking long pipes right through 
the performance. The prices of admission ranged from 
twopence to half a crown. It was not considered proper 
for ladies to visit the theatre, and if they did so, they 
could only go to the rooms or boxes, and invariably wore 
masks. The play began at three o^clock in the afternoon, 
and lasted about two hours. A flourish of trumpets an- 
nounced that the play was about to begin. Playbills 
were in use, those for tragedies being always printed in 
red letters. There was no scenery of any consequence. 
A bed would signify a bed-chamber, a couple of trees a 
forest, but more often a placard would be displayed, on 
which was printed in big letters the name of the place 
the scene was supposed to represent. Much more was 
left to the imagination of the audience then than now. 
Shakespeare in the chorus to Henry V. asked his audience 
to 

Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts, 

• •••••• 

Think when We talk of horses, that you see them 
Printing their proud hoofs in the receiving earth. 

• •••••• 

Still be kind 
And eke out our performance with your mind. 

Sir Philip Sidney, in the Apology for Poetry^ writes : 

Now you shall have three ladies walk to gather flowers, and then 
we must believe the stage to be a garden. By and by we hear news 
of shipwreck in the same place, then we are to blame if we accept it 
not for a rock. . . . While in the meantime two armies fly in re- 
presented with four swords and bucklers, and then what hard heart 
will not receive it for a pitched field. 

The play frequently ended with prayer for the reigning 
sovereign said by the actors on their knees. In the 
epilogue to the Tempest the passage. 

And my ending is despa!vc 
Unless I be T^U^veAb^ ^t«.>jei. 
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is undoubtedly a reference to the custom. Actresses 
were not seen upon the stage until the time of the Res- 
toration. Women's parts were played by boys, a fact at 
times only too apparent. When Hamlet (iii. 2) greets 
the players, he says: 

O my old friend, thy face is valanced {i.e. has a beard) since I saw 
thee last. . . . Your ladyship is nearer to heaven since I saw you 

last {t.g. has grown taller) Pray God your voice ... be 

not cracked. 

Thus it is clear that a very large demand was made on 
the imagination of the spectators. But the Elizabethan 
audience seems to have been equal to it. Their attention 
was entirely concentrated on the actors and the drama, 
and was not distracted by magnificent upholstery and 
finely painted scenic backgrounds. The dramatists took 
for the subjects of their plays the most varied materials. 
In almost the very words of one of them, the gods were 
brought down from heaven, the furies conjured up from 
Hades; history was ransacked; fairies, elves, and nymphs 
were pressed into the service ; and ever careful to keep in 
touch with the life of the people, the playwright would 
turn to account a startling murder, or an appalling do- 
mestic tragedy of the day. In studying dramatic litera- 
ture it must always be borne in mind that plays are written 
to be acted, and that it is from that point of view that 
they must be judged. Poets sometimes express their 
emotions in dramatic form, as, for example^ Milton did 
in Samso7i Agonistes, without intending their compositions 
for representation on the stage. When this is the case 
the work should be judged as a poem in dramatic form, 
but it can never take high rank as a play. It is also quite 
impossible to form a correct judgment on a play by merely 
reading it; we must first of all see it on the stage. 



/ 



///. The First Comedies and Tragedies. 



A comedy has been defined as a play containing laugh- 
^bJe character- ' ' imorous *\uc\deT\\.s m\?cv ^ Via^^^^ 
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ending. It may have, and indeed often has, a serious 
interest, but all should end pleasantly. In the English 
drama comedy preceded tragedy; it was Definition of 
easier to write and easier to understand. comedy. 

The first regular English comedy was Ralph Roister 
Doister, written by Nicholas Udall, and although 
not printed until 1566, it was probably acted ^j^^ ^^^^ 
between 1534 and 1541. Udall was head- English 
master of Eton, and it was the custom for ^°Raiph' 
the boys to act a Latin play on special occa- ^Qil^lr" 
sions, a custom which survives in several of 
our great schools at the present time. Udall thought 
that it would be a good thing to act an English play, and 
he set to work to compose one. It is written in rime, 
and although its form is based on the Roman comedies 
of Terence and Plautus, it represents English middle- 
class life. 

Ralph Roister Doister, the hero, is a fashionable young 
man of the period, and is vain, stupid, and boastful. His 
name is taken from an old word meaning "swaggerer". 
He is in love with a widow, Dame Custance, and takes 
for confidant his friend Matthew Merrygreek, who too 
easily makes Ralph do anything he wishes. But Cus- 
tance has already promised her hand to a merchant, 
Gavin Goodluck, who is away on a journey. Unable to 
repulse Ralph and his unwelcome attentions, the widow 
determines to get as much fun out of the position of 
things as she can. But one of Goodluck's servants re- 
ports to him what is going on, describing Ralph's court- 
ship as serious. Dame Custance is thus in difficulties, 
but thanks to the good offices of a friend, all is soon set 
right. 

The comedy offers a picture of London manners, and 
the characters, some ridiculous, others serious, are well 
defined. One of the funniest incidents is the ambiguous 
punctuation of a love letter sent by Ralph to Dame 
Custance. She is vastly astonished to read^ 

If ye mind lo-be tw^ V\fe, 
Ye shall be assured for the l\rc\e o^ m^ V&^ 
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I will keep ye right well from good raiment and fare ; 

Ye shall not be kept but in sorrow and care. 

Ye shall in no wise live at your own liberty. 

Do and say what ye list, ye shall never please me ; 

But when ye are merry I will be all sad ; 

When ye are sorry I will be very glad. 

^hen ye seek your heart's ease, I will be unkind ; 

At no time in me shall ye much gentleness find ; 

But all things contrary to your will and mind 

Shall be done : otherwise, T ffiW net be behind 

To speak. 

But with the proper punctuation the meaning is somewhat 

different — 

If ye will oe my wife 
Ye shall be assured for the time of my life, 
I will keep ye right well : from good raiment and fare 
Ye shall not be kept : but, in sorrow and care 
Ye shall in no wise live ; at your own liberty. 
Do and say what ye list ; ye shall never please me 
But when ye are merry ; I will be all sad 
When ye are sorry ; 1 will be very glad 
When ye seek your heart's ease ; I will be unkind 
At no time ; in me ye shall much gentleness find. 
But all things contrary to your will and mind 
Shall be done otherwise. 

Whether Udall intended this to show his boys the evils 
of bad punctuation we cannot say, but such a device for 
raising a laugh was not disdained by Shakespeare himself 
in the prologue to the play of the Athenian swains in 
Midsummer Nighfs Dream (v. i. io8). 

The authorship of another early comedy, or rather 

farce, acted at Christ's College, Cambridge, in 1566, is 

"Gammer attributed to John Still, who in 1592 was 

Gurton's Bishop of Bath and Wells. His effigy is still 

\ Needle." ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^jj^ Cathedral. The play is 

called Gammer^ GurtotCs Needle, Gammer Gurton, while 

^ The word Gammer is a contraction of iVie A..S. genuder^ godmother, 
and means an oM • " 05 Gaffisr, an o\d raaxv, V^ cotiVt^KXadL Ixouv 
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mending a pair of breeches, loses her needle, and Diccon, 
the bedlam beggar, accuses another woman of stealing it. 
A quarrel ensues in which the whole village joins, and 
presently the needle is found in the very place in the 
breeches where the Gammer left it. The character of 
Diccon is possibly evolved from the Vice of the Morality, 
but such persons were at that time familiar figures all 
over England. A number of poor and idle people had 
been accustomed to depend on the charity of the monas- 
teries, and when those institutions were dissolved, the 
beggars resorted to many devices to obtain food and 
lodging. To excite greater pity, they often pretended 
to be mad, hence their name of bedlam beggars. Shake- 
speare used this character with great effect in the tragedy 
of King Lear, 

A tragedy usually represents the struggle of a noble 
nature against adverse fate or against some flaw in his 
own character, a struggle which inevitably definition 
ends in death. Tragedy has been many of 
times defined. The classical definition is *^*s«^y- 
that of Aristotle, who described tragedy as " an imitation 
of an action that is weighty, complete, and of a proper 
magnitude : it proceeds by action and not by narration : 
and it effects through pity and terror a purgation of like 
passions in the minds of the spectators". Professor Lewis 
Campbell explains most excellently that the aim of tragedy 
is "to express and call forth a collective sympathy with 
ideal sorrow, and thus, while relieving and enlarging the 
heart, and refining and elevating its emotions, to infix 
and deepen the truths of human experience". 

Tragedy began in England wkh translations of Seneca. 
In 1 581 ten of his plays that had been translated and 
acted between 1559 and 1566 were printed. ^^^^ 
The first regular original tragedy in our native tragedy: 
tongue was Gorboduc^ acted before the queen "Go^boduc". 
at Whitehall by the gentlemen of the Inner Temple on 
2^ / January i8th, 156/. The authors were Sackv\l\s.^ 'aixfc'2y&s\ 
/ mentioned in connection w\tVv t\\e Mirror for Ma^i-str^xte^^ 
and Thomas Norton. Anunaut\\OTAz^dN^\'&v3v\^^^^'^^'^^ 
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in 1565; but in 157 1 an edition was brought out under 
the supervision of the authors with the title, Ferrex and 
Porrex. It is our first play in blank verse, and is divided 
throughout into acts and scenes. Each act opens with a 
dumb show, illustrating by means of an allegory what was 
going to happen in the play. Each act except the last 
ends with a chorus spoken by four ancient and sage men 
of Britain. In the latter particular the dramatists were 
following the model of the Senecan tragedies.^ The plot 
of Gorboduc was taken from a legend told by Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, and had perhaps the purpose of showing 
the Elizabethans the misery of a divided rule and the 
dangers of a disputed succession resulting from the lack 
of a direct heir. King Gorboduc divides his kingdom 
between his two sons, Ferrex and Porrex. Strife ensues 
between the brothers, and Porrex slays Ferrex. Videna, 
the queen, laments the death of her one son, and vows 
vengeance on the other. She stabs Porrex in his sleep. 
The people rise, and slay both Gorboduc and Videna. 
More conflict ensues, and finally, after much misery and 
tumult, the crown is adjudged by the common consent of 
all to one of themselves. The play is, as Charles Lamb 
says, "stiff and cumbersome"; there is little action and 
much talk. But the language is clear and dignified, and 
there is an element of pathos in Marcella's speeches on 
the death of Porrex (iv. 2). Sir Philip Sidney declares 
the play to be full of " stately speeches and well-sounding 
phrases" and "of notable morality". It established 
blank verse as the medium for tragedy. The choruses, 
however, are in riming verse. 

In 1587 another tragedy called the Misfortunes of 
Arthur^ by Thomas Hughes, was acted. It is probable 
History that Francis Bacon had a hand in it. Plays 
plays. dealing with history were exceedingly popular; 

and before Shakespeare wrote, we find plays with such 
titles as the Troublesome Reign of King John \ the Famous 
Victories of Henry V.\ the True Chronicle History of 

^Shakespeare chorus \i\ PtricUi "dxA Henry l^., and 

of a dumb sho le in i-inm}t>t. 
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King Lear, They followed the old chronicle with great 
exactness, and in some cases Shakespeare has based his 
own history plays on them. 

IV. Dramatists before Shakespeare. 

We have now to describe a group of playwrights who 
were writing for the stage when Shakespeare came to 
London. It should be remembered that in Riseofthe 
many cases the dramatic authors were actors modem piay- 
and part proprietors of theatres; and thus the ^"«***"- 
connection between the playwright and the stage was at 
that time very close. As we have seen, much material 
for the dramatists' use was at hand. Through the 
labours of the chroniclers and historians the knowledge 
of national history had greatly increased. The classic 
historians had also been studied, and North's Plutarch 
made easily accessible the lives and deeds of the Greek 
and Roman heroes. The numerous translations of Italian 
tales and poems also suggested subjects for xhe purpose 
plays. And further, the Elizabethan drama- of the 
tist did not fail to keep touch with his age; **"«"«*«*»• 
and in studying dramatic literature, while we regard the 
plays as works of art, we must also look upon them as 
illustrations of the social history of the period. Shake- 
speare himself tells us that the players " are the abstracts 
and brief chronicles of the time 'V and that the purpose 
of playing 

was and is to hold as 'twere the mirror up to nature; to show 
virtue her own feature ; scorn her own image ; and the very age and 
body of the time his form and pressure.* 

The drama is thus very closely bound up with everyday 
life. 

The chief writers of plays prior to Shakespeare were 
Greene (i56o?-i592), Peele (i558?-i597?), Nash 
(1567-1601), Lodge (i558?-i625), Lyly (i554?-i6o6), 
and Marlowe (i 564-1 593). 

^Hamlet, ii. 2. "^ Ibid, \\\. a. 
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George Peele's Arraignment of Paris was printed 

anonymously and acted before the queen in 1584. It is 

really a comedy in honour of Elizabeth, and 

in the last act Diana describes England and 

the queen in splendid language. She governs a kingdom 

that is 

An ancient seat of kings, a second Troy, 
Y-compass'd round with a commodious sea. 
Her people are y-cleped* Angeli,^ 
Or, if I miss, a letter is the most : 

• ••••• • 

She giveth laws of justice and of peace; 

• •••••• 

She giveth arms of happy victory. 

And flowers to deck her lions crown'd with gold. 

This peerless nymph, whom heaven and earth belove. 

This paragon, this only, this is she 

In whom do meet so many gifts in one, 

On whom our country gods so often gaze. 

In honour of whose name the Muses sing ; 

In state Queen Juno's peer, for power in arms 

And virtues of the mind Minerva's mate. 

As fair and lovely as the Queen of Love. 

The Love of King David and Fair Bethsabe, published 
in 1599, is a kind of miracle play modernized. By some 
it is considered Peelers piasterpiece, and although, as an 
acting drama, it cannot be ranked very high, it contains 
some very beautiful poetry. King David thus describes 
• the coming of Bethsabe : 

Now comes my lover tripping like the roe, 
And brings my longings tangled in her hair. 
To 'joy her love, I '11 build a kingly bower. 
Seated in hearing of a hundred streams, 
That, for their homage to her sovereign joys. 
Shall, as the serpents fold into their nests. 
In oblique turnings wind their nimble waves 

^called. ^An aJIusion to the weU-knovfiv slory oi Gt«,^arj a.tvd the 
English slave-bovs. and his punning phrase*. Non Angli sed angeli. 
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About the circles of her curious walks, 

And with their murmur summon easeful sleep 

To lay his golden sceptre on her brows. 

The Old Wives' Tale, printed in 1595, may have given 
Milton some ideas for his Comus, The outline of the 
tale is similar, but Milton's poetry far transcends that of 
Peele. A lady is lost in a wood, her two brothers look 
for her, and find that she has fallen into the hands of a 
magician. To rescue her it is first necessary to tear off 
his magic wreath, break his sword, and extinguish his 
lamp. The escape is effected by the aid of a spirit. 

None of Greene's plays were published until after his 
death. James IV, of Scotland (1598) is a sort of history 
play, though the interest chiefly turns on the 
love-story, which is Greene's invention. It is 
notable as the earliest example of that favourite device 
of Elizabethan dramatists, a play within a play. Here 
Oberon and his elves appear as spectators of a play pro- 
duced by a Scot to explain his discontent. In Shake- 
speare's Taming of the Shrew the play is acted for the 
diversion of the tinker, Christopher Sly, who remains on 
the stage as spectator during the greater part of the per- 
formance. Greene's greatest achievement in drama was 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, printed in 1594. It was 
acted in 1591, and probably written in 1588 or 1589. 
The interest is twofold, turning on the magic arts of 
Friar Bacon (the celebrated Roger Bacon of mediaeval 
Oxford), and on the love of Prince Edward (afterwards 
Edward I.) for a keeper's daughter, Margaret, the fair 
maid of Fressingfield. Edward sends the Earl of Lincoln 
to do his wooing for him, with the consequence that 
Margaret falls in love with the earl, and finally marries 
him with the prince's consent. The play contains some 
humour and much fine poetry. The description of Ox- 
ford is well known : 

These Oxford schools 
Are richly seated near the xivet sAt'. 
The mountains full of fat and faWo^ d^«. 
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The battling pastures laid with kine and flocks, 
The town gorgeous with high built colleges, 
And scholars seemly in their grave attire. 
Learned in searching principles of art. 

One great point of interest in the play lies in the 
fashion in which Greene has treated his magician, Friar 
Bacon. Marlowe was to create a like character in his 
Dr. Faustus; but while Greene's magician is common- 
place, of low aspirations, Marlowe's is poetical, aspiring 
to the highest knowledge. 

Nash, Lyly, and Lodge are scarcely so great as 
dramatists as they are as romance writers. 

The sole contribution of Nash to the drama of the 
period was a kind of court entertainment presented before 
the queen in 1593, and entitled Summer's 
Last Will and Testament, Summer was 
Henry VIII.'s jester. The play was published in 1600. 
Nash also completed Marlowe's Tragedy of Dido. 
Lyly's plays were written for performance before the 
queen at court. With the exception of the 
^ ^* Woman in the Moon^ which is in blank verse, 
they are in prose, and abound in classical allusions; the 
characters are mostly drawn from mythology. The best 
of them are Alexander and Campaspe (1584), Endymion 
(1591), and Midas (1592). They have more of the char- 
acter of the masque than of the play, their style is that 
of Euphues^ and at every opportunity the queen is extra- 
vagantly praised. 

Lodge's plays do not call for much notice, but he 

wrote in conjunction With Greene a very curi- 

^^' ous drama called A Looking-glass for London 

and England, It was intended as a protest against the 

Puritans' objections to the stage. 

The plays of the dramatists with whom we have just 
been dealing contain very beautiful songs and lyrics, 
poems that will give delight as long as the English 
language shall be spoken and read. 
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v. Christopher Marlowe, 

The greatest English dramatist before Shakespeare was 
indubitably Christopher Marlowe (1564-1593). The 
son of a shoemaker, he was born at Canter- Marlowe, the 
bury in 1564, the year also of Shakespeare's maSS^belbre 
birth, and was educated at the King's School Shakespeare, 
in that town. He proceeded later to Cambridge, where 
he made the acquaintance of his contemporaries, Greene 
and Nash. Throughout his life Marlowe was on friendly 
terms with the chief men of letters of his day, and with 
other distinguished persons. But like Greene and Nash, 
he lived a wild lawless life, and died a violent death, 
in a tavern brawl at Deptford. He is buried there in the 
church of St. Nicholas. In 1892 a memorial was erected 
to him in his native city of Canterbury. 

Scarcely thirty when he died, Marlowe had composed 
^\^ tragedies which rank only just below the great pro- 
ductions that Shakespeare was about to give the world. 
All Marlowe's plays were performed in his lifetime. In 
them we have the first really fine use of blank verse. He 
possessed true poetic passion, but lacked Shakespeare's 
wide knowledge and keen perception of men's characters, 
and thus, except perhaps in Edivard 11.^ Marlowe's 
portrayal of character does not reach the excellence of 
his great successor. Marlowe's heroes each represent a 
ruling passion, which, carried to excess, brings its own 
punishment. Tamburlaine desires universal power, 
Faustus universal knowledge, Barabbas universal wealth. 

Marlowe's first play was Tatnburlaine^ composed in 
1587. The hero was a real personage, a Scythian 
shepherd, who, in the fourteenth century, "Tambur- 
conquered nearly the whole of Asia. In the ia»ne.'' 
prologue Marlowe declares his intention of avoiding 
rime: 

From jigging veins of riming mother-wits, 
And such conceits as clownage keeps in pay, 
We'll lead you to the stately seaX. o^ vj^ot, 
Whexe you shall hear the ScylYuaw Tam\>\x\\alvRfc 
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Threatening the world with high astounding terms, 
And scourging kingdoms with his conquering sword. 

There is no real plot. In a series of scenes Marlowe 
depicts the hero's conquests and his manner of dealing 
with those he had overcome. The drama is in two parts, 
both very long. Although extravagant in tone to our ideas, 
it pleased ♦:he Elizabethans. Even the scene {2 Tamd., 
iv. 3), in which Tamburlaine is drawn in his chariot by 
the kings he has conquered, "the pampered jades of 
Asia", who, Tamburlaine complains, "can draw but 
twenty miles a day", would seem to have been scarcely 
absurd in their eyes. But notwithstanding such draw- 
backs, the play is full of life and animation, and contains 
poetry of the highest kind, of which the following fine 
lines on beauty may serve as a specimen : — 

If all the pens that ever poet held 
Had fed the feeling of their masters' thoughts, 
And every sweetness that inspired their hearts. 
Their minds, and muses on admired themes; 
If all the heavenly quintessence they still ^ 
From their immortal flowers of poesy, 
Wherein, as in a mirror, we perceive 
The highest reaches of a human wit ; 
If these had made one poem's period. 
And all combined in beauty's worthiness. 
Yet should there hover in their restless heads 
One thought, one grace, one wonder, at the least, 
Which into words no virtue can digest.* 

And it would be difficult to surpass the tenderness and 
charm of the passages which portray Tamburlaine's love 
for Zenocrate, the daughter of the Sultan of Egypt, whom 
the mighty conqueror had subdued. y 

Dr, Faustus belongs to the year 1588, and deals with 

a legend that never loses its popularity. As Tamburlaine 

«« Dr. desires universal empire, Faustus desires uni- 

Faustus." versal knowledge, and in hope of obtaining 

it, sells his soul to Mephistopheles, the spirit of evil, the 

J distil. * ' Tamb., N. \. 
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devil. A bargain is made between them that for a certain 
period of time Faustus shall have all his desires; but at 
the end of the prescribed time he must die, and his soul 
will then become the property of Mephistopheles, who will 
immure it for ever in hell. For dramatic force and 
horror, the last scene probably stands alone in our drama. 
Faustus is to die at midnight, and he sits alone in his 
study, awaiting the fearful summons. 

Faustus {the clock strikes eleven). 

Oh Faustus, 
Now hast thou but one bare hour to live, 
And then thou must be damned perpetually ! 
Stand still, you ever-moving spheres of Heaven, 
That time may cease and midnight never come. 

( The clock strikes the half -hour. ) 
Ah, half the hour is past ! 'T will all be past anon ! 

He continues to soliloquize, and as midnight sounds 
Mephistopheles and his dread attendant spirits enter and 
bear off Faustus to eternal punishment. A chorus then 
speaks lines that might well be applied to Marlowe's early 
death — 

Cut is the branch that might have grown full straight, 

And burned is Apollo's laurel-bough. 

That sometime grew within this learned man. 

Marlowe did not write the comic scenes. They were 
interpolated by another hand, probably to please the taste 
of the "groundlings", i.e. the less educated part of the 
audience, who usually stood on the ground in the centre 
of the theatre, the part occupied in a modern playhouse 
by the pit.^ 

The Jew of Malta was written in 1589 or 1590, and 
illustrates the passions of greed and hatred. The first 

* When Goethe, the great German poet, and the author of the finest 
modem play on the same subject, was asked about Marlowe's ^Vmi ^ Vnr- 
burst into exclamations of praise, saying Yvov* ^ea.>\>j '\X ^^as» "a^ ^ra5>«>R5s., 
and that be had thought of translating '\l. 
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two acts are the best, the remaining portion of the play 
•Mew of is scarcely at the level Marlowe's work usually 
Malta." reaches. When the play opens Barabbas, 

the wealthy Jew, is in his counting-house, with heaps of 

gold before him. He soliloquizes over his wealth in 

picturesque lines: 

Give me the merchants oi the Indian mines, 

That trade in metal of the purest mould ; 

The wealthy Moor, that in the eastern rocks 

Without control can pick his riches up. 

And in his house heap pearls like pebble-stones. 

Receive them free, and sell them by the weight ; 

Bags of fiery opals, sapphires, amethysts. 

Jacinths, hard topaz, grass-green emeralds. 

Beauteous rubies, sparkling diamonds. 

And seld-seen * costly stones of so great price, 

As one of them, indifferently rated. 

And of a carat of this quantity. 

May serve, in peril of calamity. 

To ransom great kings from captivity. 

This is the ware wherein consists my wealth; 

And thus methinks should men of judgment frame 

Their means of traffic from the vulgar trade, 

And, as their wealth increases, so inclose 

Infinite riches in a little room. 

Shakespeare, in drawing the character of a Jew in the 
Shylock of the Merchant of Venice^ may possibly haye 
taken hints from Marlowe's Barabbas. But Marlowe 
was without that sympathy for an oppressed race that 
lends so fine a touch of pathos to Shakespeare's con- 
ception, and his Jew does not come near the creation of 
his great successor in the English drama. 

Edward II. is by far the best constructed of Marlowe's 

dramas, and may fairly be considered his masterpiece. 

. „ J J ,T ., It followed the Tew of Malta ^ and was probably 

wntten in 1590. As we have pointed out 

before, dramas dealing with the history of the country, 

^ seldom-seen. 
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dramas that were even no more than mere transcripts of 
the chronicle history, found great favour with the Eliza- 
bethans. In Edward IL^ however, we have our first 
great history play, the first of that grand series of plays 
embodying the greater part of our national history from 
Edward II. to Henry VIII. Marlowe, like Shakespeare 
after him, drew his facts mainly from Stow and Holinshed, 
and in the play under consideration, the dramatist illus- 
trates with much force the misery entailed by weakness of 
character, especially in a king, and depicts the pathos of 
his ruin and the agony of his miserable end. The play 
abounds in action and movement, and the characters are 
well drawn. We have the weak king, fond of luxury and 
ease, without patriotism or dignity, yet loving his favourite 
Gaveston, and not wholly without affection for the wife 
who has used him so badly. Even in his squalid dungeon 
he can say: 

Tell Isabel, the queen, I look'd not thus, 
When for her sake I ran at tilt in France, 
And there unhors'd the Duke of Cleremont. 

Gaveston draws the king's character for us in the 
following passage : — 

I must have wanton poets, pleasant wits, 
Musicians, that with touching of a string 
May draw the pliant king which way I please. 
Music and poetry is his delight ; 
Therefore I'll have Italian masks by night. 
Sweet speeches, comedies, and pleasing shows ; 
And in the day, when he shall walk abroad, 
Like sylvan nymphs my pages shall be clad ; 
My men, like satyrs grazing on the lawns. 
Shall with their goat-feet dance the antic hay ^. 
Sometime a lovely boy in Dian's shape, 
With hair that gilds the water as it glides, 
Crownets* of pearls about his naked arms, 
And in his sportful hands an oUve-Vct^, 

^ O/d-fashioned, quaint dance, ^ Coxo^«x^- 
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Shall bathe him in a spring ; and there, hard by, 
One like Actaeon, peeping through the grove. 
Shall by the angry goddess be transform'd, 
And running in the likeness of an hart 
By yelping hounds pullM down, shall seem to die : 
Such things as these best please his majesty. 

In Gaveston is portrayed the gay, unthinking, pleasure- 
loving man, a king's favourite, taking nothing seriously, 
despising nobles and people alike, meeting death with the 
same levity as he treated life. Young Spencer, who suc- 
ceeds Gaveston as court favourite, possesses a character 
to be met in all ages — the man who, while pretending 
to be acting for the good of society, is only striving to 
attain his own selfish ends. Kent, a character of Mar- 
lowe's own creation, stands forth as a type of the weak, 
undecided, and impulsive man. In company with all 
the dramatists prior to Shakespeare, Marlowe lacked the 
skill to draw female characters; the women of his dramas 
are shadowy and unreal, and thus, although in Queen 
Isabella Marlowe had the opportunity of creating a power- 
ful female character, he did not avail himself of it. 
Nevertheless Marlowe's play is one of the masterpieces 
of our literature, and the tragic force and passion dis- 
played in it, especially in the death scene at the end, 
have scarcely been surpassed. 

Other plays begun, though not finished by Marlowe, 
are the Massacre of Paris^ dealing with the St. Bartholo- 
mew, and DidOy Queen of Carthage; the latter was finished 
by Nash. 

In addition to the plays Marlowe is the author of a fine 
poetical fragment, a paraphrase from Musseus, entitled 
Other works -ff^ro and Leander\ of the well-known song 
by Marlowe. " Come live with me and be my love " (first 
printed in the Passionate Pilgrim^ i599)> to which Sir 
Walter Raleigh wrote a reply; and of a fragment begin- 
ning "/ walked along a stream for pureness rare ", printed 
in England's Parnassus (1600). 
Marlowe^' >pr' ' * ' ■ Ky?* coxv\.^vK^^\afvt^ 
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and immediate successors. Shakespeare refers to him in 
As You Like It (iii. 5. 82) as the " Dead Shepherd ", and 
quotes from Hero c^nd Leander the line 

Who ever loved that loved not at first sight. 

Sir Hugh Evans, in the Merry Wives of Windsor (iii. i. 
17), quotes lines from the second verse of "Come live 
with me and be my love ". Izaak Walton in his Complete 
Angler (1653) also quotes the song. Shakespeare's 
Richard II. bears a strong likeness to Marlowe's Edward 
II., which, as Charles Lamb thinks, furnished Shake- 
speare with hints which he scarcely improved on. Ben 
Jonson in his poem to the memory of Shakespeare writes 
of "Marlowe's mighty line", and Drayton (i 563-1 631) 
declares that Marlowe 

Had in him those brave translunary things 
That the first poets had ; his raptures were 
All air and fire, which made his verses clear ; 
For that fine madness still he did retain 
Which rightly should possess a poet's brain. 

In our own day Marlowe is greatly honoured by all true 
lovers of poetry. Mr. Swinburne eloquently says of him : — 

This poet, a poor scholar of humblest parentage, lived to perfect 
the exquisite metre invented for narrative by Chaucer, giving it (to 
my ear at least) more of weight and depth, of force and fulness, 
than its founder had to give;* he invented the highest and hardest 
form of English verse, the only instrument since found possible for 
our tragic or epic poetry; he created the modern tragic drama; and 
at the age of thirty he went 

"Where Orpheus and where Homer are". 

Before entering on a study of Shakespeare, the next 
great figure in our literature, we should notice two points 
that were not without influence on his work, opposition 
It must be remembered that the city of Lon- enteroriae la 
don was exceedingly Puritan in its views, 2lw^ \jwa»t^. 

■* fi^ero and Leander is YndXlen \tv VvhoVc cont^^ns. 
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greatly opposed to stage plays and the building of 
theatres: thus it is that the first playhouses were built 
outside the city boundaries. The mayor and corporation 
objected to the performance of stage plays on a Sunday, 
a survival of the Roman Catholic practice, and as many 
difficulties as possible were placed in the way of the 
players. In 1579 Stephen Gosson wrote a pamphlet 
against the stage, entitled the School of Abuse, containing a 
pleasant invective against poets, pipers, players, jesters, and 
such-like caterpillars of the Commonwealth} Nevertheless, 
in spite of all opposition, the dramatists and the play- 
houses flourished, and during the end of the sixteenth 
and the beginning of the seventeenth centuries, dramatic 
performances were the favourite amusement of the English 
people. 

The classical form of drama found no favour in Eng- 
land. The attempts made in our earliest tragedies to 
follow classical models were soon abandoned. English 
dramatists refused to shackle themselves with the rules 
that obtained in the Greek drama; they cared little or 
nothing for the unities of time or place. -^ Such scorn 
of ancient usages was, in the beginning, often blamed. 
A dialogue of the day, if we may call it so, contains the 
following : — 

G. After dinner we will go see a play. 

H, The plays that they play in England are not right comedies. 

T. Yet they do nothing else but play every day ! 

H. Yea, but they are neither right comedies nor right tragedies. 

G. How would you name them, then? 

H. Representations of histories without any decorum. 

It is in large measure to this lack of decorum that we owe 

* Gosson abused poets as well as players, and dedicated the pamphlet 

to Sir Philip Sidney. It is quite likely that Sidney intended his Apology 

for Poetry as an answer to the School of Abuse, for while Gosson defamed 

poetry, Sidney put it at the head of intellectual gifts. 

• In the Greek drama every play had to preserve the three unities, i.e. 
there was (i) one main plot (unity of action); (2) the time of the action 
was not to exceed twenty-four hours (unity of time); (3) the place of 

action was to be the same throughout the play, or if that was not 
possible, the distances between the scenes ol acVAoxv vjcc^ tvot to be 
neater than couldl he traversed in the aWoUed iVrcvt ^vrcvvVj o\ v^^^^V 
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the greatness of our dramatic literature. The English 
drama was to be not classical, but romantic: English 
playwrights were to take the whole of human life in the 
past and present for their province, were to give the reins 
to their fancy, and to indulge in all the variety they 
knew. In the words of Mr. J. A. Symonds, the muse of 
this Romantic drama "held the keys of Tragedy and 
Comedy; bid classic myth and legend suit her turn; 
stretched her rod over fairyland and history; led lyric 
poetry, like a tamed leopard-whelp, at chariot wheels 
of her fantastic progress. . . . For her there was pre- 
paring empire over the whole world of man: — over the 
height and breadth and depth of heaven and earth and 
hell; over facts of nature and fables of romance; over 
histories of nations and of households; over heroes of 
past and present times, and airy beings of all poets' 
brains!" 

Older students should read Ward's History of English Dramatic 
Literature, Vol. I. to end of chap. iii. ; Symonds' Shakspere's Pre- 
decessors in the English Drama. 
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Dramatists, rise of the modem, 185. 
Drayton, Michael, (quoted, 10^. 
Dryden, John, his criticism of Chaucer, 

65; of the old ballads, 74; of Spenser, 

132. 149- 
Dunbar, William, 79, 86-91, 96. 
Dyer, Edward, 160. 

Ecclesiastical Polity^ Hooket**, "v^f*- 
lEdvfaxdWV, -i-i* -Vi. K^- '»''?*- ^'^'^' 
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Elizabeth, queen, iii, 119, 127, 129, 
131, 153, 157, 161, 165, note, 176, 186. 
Elyot, Sir Thomas, 115. 
Envoy, defined, 60, 60, note. 
Erasmus, 76, 105, 106, 116. 
Euphues, Lyly's, 154-156, 157. 
Euphuism, 155-157, 169. 
Exeter Book, 28. 

Fable, the, defined, 83-84. 
Fabyan, Robert, 167, 169. 
Faery Queen^ Spenser's, 90, 125, 126, 

127, 132, 133, 136, 137, 139-149' 
Fairfax, Edward, 169. 
Faustits, Marlowe's, 190-191. 
Florio, John, 169-170. 
Fortescue, Sir John, 104. 
Four P's, Hey wood's, 176-177. 
Foxe, John, 114-115. 
Froissart, Berner's translation of, 168- 

169. 
Froude, Mr, quoted, 117. 

Gammer Gurton^s Needle, 182-183. 

Gascoigne, George, 128. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, 34, 35. 

Golding, Arthur, 169. 

Googe, Barnaby, 76. 

Gorhoduc, ox Ferrex and Porrex , 183- 

184. 
Gorgeous gallery of gallant inventions, 

119. 
Gosson, Stephen, 196. 
Gower, John, 43, 44, 74, 87, 89, 96, loi. 
Grafton, Richard, 167-168. 
Greene, Robert, as romance - writer, 

157-159; Shakespeare's debt to, 159; 

as dramatist, 185, 187-188, 189. 
Greville, Fulke, Lord Brooke, 160; 

quoted, 162, 166. 
Grey, Lady Jane, 11 1. 
Grocyn, 100, 105. 
Guevara, 156, 169. 
Guittone d'Arezzo, 48, 119. 

Hakluyt, Richard, 160. 
Hall, Edward, 153, 167, 169. 
Hallam, his criticism of Hawes, 75: of 

Hooker, 153. 
Harington, Sir John, 169. 
Harrington, 107. 
Harvey, Gabriel, 130. 
Hawes, Stephen, 74-75. 
Henry VIII., 76, 92, 105, 106, 110, 114, 

115, 121, 168, 175, 176. 
Henry the Minstrel (Blind Harry\ 79, 

89. 
Henryson, Robert, 82-86/ 89. 
Herbert, William, 161. 
Heroic couplet, described, 55. 



Heywood, John, 176. 
Holbein, 105, xo6, log. 



Holinshed, 153, 168, 169, 195. 
Homer, Chapman's translation of, 

170-171. 
Hooker, Richard, 149-153. 
House o/Fame, Chaucer^, quoted, 48, 

5o» 5^-53. 54: 81. 92- 
Humphry, Duke of Gloucester, 99. 

Interludes, 176. 

James I. of England, 153. 
James I. of Scotland, 59, 79-82. 
Jew of Malta, Marlowe's, 191-192. 
Jonson, Ben, 74, 148, 160^ 195. 

Keats, 147, 149, 170. 
Kings Quair, The, 80-81. 
Kirke, Edward, 130, 131. 
Knight's TaUy Chaucer's, 57-59. 

La Fontaine, 84. 

Lamb, Charles, his criticism of Spenser, 

149 : of Sidney's Sonnets, 163 : of 

Chapman's Homer ^ 170; of Mar- 
lowe's Edward II., 195. 
Land of Cockaigne^ The, 36. 
Landor, Walter Savage, 111, note, 

138, note. 
Langland, 27, 39-43. 
Langwet, Hubert, i6i. 
Latimer, Hugh, 114. 
Layamon, 34-36, 37* 
Legend of Gooii Women, Chaucer's, 

46 ; quoted, 49, 51, 53-55. 
Leland, John, 167. 

Li/e of Saint Cecilia, Chaucer's, 50, 54. 
Lmacre, 100, 105. 
Lodge, Thomas, as romance-writer, 

T57, 158; Shakespeare's debt to, 159: 

as dramatist, 185, 188. 
Lowell, J. Russell, his criticism of 

Chaucer, 65. 
Luther, Martin, 39, 116. 
Lydgate, John, 61, 69, 70, 71-72, 74, 

87, 89, 96, 101, 123. 
Lyly, John, as romance- writer, 154-157; 

159, note', as dramatist, 185, 188. 
Lyndsay, Sir David, 88, 94-96. 

Machault, Guillaume de, 59. 
) MaUion, Battle of 31. 

Malory, Sir Thomas, 34, 36, 101, 10a- 
103, 104. 

Man of Law^s Tale, Chaucer's, 61-62. 

Mandeville, Sir John, 38. 

Mandeville's Fable of the Bees, 107. 

Map, Walter, ^6. 

Marlowe, Chnstopher, 123, 164, 185, 
188, 189-195. 

Marot, CMment, 77, 131. 

Masques, described, 175-176. 
\ Metmvn^, v\. 
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Milton, John, 27, 34, 45, 63, 86, 99, 

103, 104, 120, 128, 134, 149, 160, 180, 

187. 
Minot, Laurence, 37. 
Miracle Plays, 172-173, 176. 
Mirror /or Magistrates^ Sackville's, 

123-128. 
Misfortunes 0/ Arthur, 184. 
Monk's TaUy Chaucer's, 61. 
Montaigne, Florio's translation of, 

169-170. 
Moralities, 173-175, 176. 
More, Sir Thomas, 104-109, 155.^ 
Morris, Mr. William, his translation of 

Beowulf, 23; quoted, 49; his criticism 

of Chaucer, 69; debt to Malory, 102. 
Morton, Archbishop of Canterbury, 

105. 

Nash, Thomas, as romance - writer, 
158-159 ; as dramatist, 185, 188, 189. 

Norman Conquest, importance and in- 
fluence of the, 32-34. 

North, Sir Thoma.s, 169. 

Norton, Thomas, 34, 183. 

Occleve, Thomas, 50, 69, 70, 72-73. 
Odyssey, Chapman's translation of the, 

122, 171. 
Omtulum, The, 37. 
Ovid, 53; Goldings translation of, 109. 
Oivl attd the Nightingale, The, 36. 

PaJace of Pleasure, Paynter's, 154, 159. 
Palamon and Arcite, Chaucer's, 50, 

57- 
Paradise of Dainty Devices, 119. 
Parson*s Tale, Chaucer's, 62. 
Paston Letters, The, 70. 
Pastoral Poetry, described, 76. 
PearL The, 43. 
PecocK, Reginald, 104. 
Peebles to the Play, 82. 
Peele, George. 185, 186-187. 
Pembroke, Countess of, 133, 140, 161, 

165. 
Petrarch, 48, 59, 76, 97, T19, 121, 136. 
Plato, 107, 153, 

Players, companies of, formed, 175. 
Plays, historical, 184-185. 
Plutarch, North's translation of, 169, 

185. 
Poor, Richard, 37. 
Pope, Alexander, 82, 149. 
Prick of Conscience, 37. 
Printing, invention o\, 100. 
Prioress's Tale, Chaucer's, 60-61. 
Prologue, Chaucer's, 56-57, 64-66. 
Public schools, foundation of the, 99. 
Pynson, the printer, 102. 



Raleigh, Sir Walter, 128, 129, 132, 140, 

153. 194- 
Raphael, 27. 

Renaissance, the, 97, 99, 140. 
Richard L, 44. 
Richard IL, 33. 
Richardson, 153, 165, note. 
Rime royal, 81, note. 
Rolle, Richard, 37. 
Romances, Elizabethan, 153-159. 
Romances, metrical, 36. 
Romaunt of the Rose, 42, 44, 45, 50. 
Rossetti, Dante, 80. 
Roydon, Matthew, 119, 162. 
Ruskin, Mr., 115. 



Sackville, Thomas, his Gorboduc, 34, 
183-184 ; his Mirrorfor M agistrates, 
61, 12^-128 ; influence of Hawes on, 
74; his influence on Spenser, 140; 
prai.sed by Sidney, 112, note, 164. 

Schoolmaster, Ascham's, 111-113. 

Scott, Alexander, 96. 

Scott, Sir Walter, pi. 

Shakespeare, WiUiam, 27, 34, 44, 74, 
78, 118, 120, 123, 136, 145, 157, 158, 
159, 164, 169, 174, 177, 178, 179, 182, 
184, note, 185, 187, 189, 192, 193, 

194, 195. 

Shelley, 147. 

Shepherds Calendar, Spenser's, 130- 
132, 164. 

Sidney, Sir Phi'ip, 74, 119, 129, 130, 
131, 132, 133, 134, 136, 138, 160-167, 
184, 196, note. 

Simon of Ghent, 37. 

Skelton, John, 76-78. 

Sonnet, described, 119, 120; how used 
by Wyatt, 120, by Surrey, 122, by 
Spenser, 137, by Sidney, 163. 

Spenser, an interpreter of his age, 27; 
debt to Geoffrey of Monmouth, 34, 
to Hawes, 74, to Malory, 45, 103, to 
Sackville, 127; and Chaucer, 69; and 
the Shepherds Calendar, 76, 77, 86; 
and the Sonnet, 120, 128; his life and 
work, 129-149; praised by Sidney, 
164. . 

Spenserian stanza, 61, note; described, 
147. 

Squire's Tale. Chaucer's, 63. 

"Stella", Sidney's, 161. 

Still, John, 182. 

Stow, T53, 168, 193. 

Strange, Lady, 134. 

Surrey, Earl of, 118, 119, 120, 121-123, 
164. 

Swift, 27. 

Swinburne, Mt., "voi.\ «rt>x.\dv5jwv \s^. 
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TamburlaitUt Malrlowe's» 189-190. 
Tasso, Fairfax's translation of, 169. 
Tennyson, 38, note, 34, 36, 69, Z02. 
Theatres, the first, 178-180. 
Thomson, James, 97. 
Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, 99. 
Totters Miscellany, ti8, 119, 123. 
Tragedy defined, 183; early, 183-184. 
Troilus and Cressida, Chaucer's, 50, 

51. 52, 55- 
Tusser, Thomas, 128. 
Tyndale, William, 116, 1x7. 

Udall. Nicholas, 181, 182. 
Universities, foundation of the, 99. 
Utopia, M ore's, 105, xc6, 107-109. 

Van Eyck, 37. 



Vaux, Lord, 123. 
Vercelli Book, 28, 
Veronese, Paolo, i6i. 

Wace. 34, 35. 
Waller, 160. ^ 
Walsingham, Sir Francis, x6i. 
Walter, Archdeacon of Oxford, 34. 
Walton, Izaak, 149, 195. 
Watson's Sonnets, 138. 
Wiclif, John, 39-40. 
Wife 0/ Bath's Tale, Chaucer's, 62-63. 
Wilton, LoM Grey wf, 132, 140. 
Wolsey, Cardinal, 76, 77, 92. 
Woodville, Earl Rivers, 99, 100. 
Wordsworth, William, quoted, 69, X2i, 

149; 10^, 120. 
Wyatt, Sir Thomas„ii8, 119-121. 
Wynkyn de Worde, the printer, 102. 
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CAESAR'S GALLIC WAR. BK8. L, 
II., v., and VI. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies, 
by John Brown, B.A. With coloured 
Map, Illustrations, and Plans of Battles. 
Fcap 8vo, cloth, U. 6d. each. 

CAESARS INVASIONS OF BRITAIN 
^arts of Books IV. and V. of the Gallic 
War). Edited by John Brown, B. A. Fcap 
8vo, cloth, l8. 6d. 

STORIES FROM CICERO. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and 
Vocabularies, by A. C. Liddell, MA. 
Fcap 8vo, cloth, 1«. 6(2. 

HORACES HISTORICAL AND POLI- 
TICAL ODES. Edited, with Historical 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. A. J. 
Church, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 28. 6d. 

STORIES FROM OVID. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by 
A. H. Allcroft, M. A., sometime Scholar of 
Christ Church, Oxford. Fcap 8vo, cloth, 
U.QcL 

SELECTIONS FROM PHAEDRUS, 
Books I. and II. Edited for Junior 
Forms, by S. E. Winbolt, B. A. F'cap 8vo, 
cloth, Is. 

VIRGIL'S AENEID. BOOKL Edited, 
with Introduction, Outline of Prosody, 
Notes, Exercises on the Hexameter, Vo- 
cabulary, Ac, by Rev. A. J. Church, M. A. 
F'cap 8vo, cloth, 1«. 

THE STORY OF AENEAS: being 
Selections from the Aoieid, connected by 
a narrative in English. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary, by A. H. 
Allcroft, M.A. With many illusorationa. 
Pu^I. (Aeneid I.-VL). Fcap 8vo, cloth, 
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XENOPHON'S ANABASIS. BOOK I. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, an Ap- 
pendix on Greek Constructions, and Vo- 
cabulary, by C. E. Brownrigg, M. A. With 
Map, Plans of Battles, <fcc. F'cap 8vo, 
cloth, 18. QcL 

LATIN STORIES : Short Selections 
from the best prose authors. Edited, 
with Notes, English Exercises, Vocabu- 
laries, &c., by A. D. Godley, M.A. Fcap 
8vo, cloth, U. 

LA'nN UNSEENS: Graduated Speci- 
mens of Prose and Verse, mainly selected 
from Examination Papers. Junior See- 
tion^ M. ; Senior Section, 6d. 

LATIN PROSE OF THE SILVER 
AGE: SELECTIONS. Edited by C. B. 
Brownrigg, MA. With an Introduction 
by T. H. Warren, M.A., President of 
Magdalen College. Crown Svo, cloth, 
48. 6d. 

A CLASSICAL COMPENDIUM: being 
a Handbook to Greek and Latin Construc- 
tions. By C. E. Brownrigg, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 28. Qd. 

HINra AND HELPS IN CONTIN- 
UOUS LATIN PROSE. By W. C. Flam- 
stead Walters, M. A F'cap 8vo, cloth, 2«. 

PRAXIS PRIMARIA: Exercises in 
Latin Composition. By the Rev. Islay 
Burns, M.A., D.D. Seventh Edition, 
crown 8vo, cloth limp, 28. Key, Ss. Qd. 

GREEK UNSEENS, in Piose and 
Verae. Junior Section. Selected by A 
C. Liddell, M.A. Paper cover^ 4d. 
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A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By Elizabeth Lee. In 
four vols., f'cap 8vo, cloth, 1«. 6d. each. 

Chancer to Marlowe. Now Ready. 

[Others U) follow. 

THE WARWICK LIBRARY. Com- 
parative Manuals of English Literature. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. General 
Editor— Professor C. H. Herford, Litt.D. 

Enxllsli Pastorals. Edited by E. K. 
Chambers. 

literary Criticism. Edited by 0. 
K Vaughan, M. A., Professor of Eugliah 
Literature at IJniTersity College, Car- 
diff. 

\pther» to follow. 

The WARWICK SHAKESPEARE. 
The greater Plays, edited for students 
and senior candidates in the University 
Local Examinations. Each f cap 8vo, 
cloth. 

AsTouUlMlt. Edited by J. 0. Smith, M.A. 

1«. 6d. 
Twelftb Night. Edited by A. D. Imies, M.A. 

19. 6d. 
Hamlet. Edited by E. K. Chambers, 6.A. 

1«. 6d. 
MacbetlL Edited by E. K. Chambers, 6.A. 

1«. 
Blchard XL Edited by C. H. Herford, LittD., 

Professor of English at University College, 

Aberystwyth. Is. 6el. 

Jnliu Ocsar. Edited by A. D. Innes, M.A. 

1«. 
Henn- «he Fifth. Edited by O. C. Moore 

Bmith, M.A. Is. 6d. 

Bichard m. Edited by George Mac Donald, 

M.A. 
A Midsummer Night's Dream. Edited by 

£. K. Chambers, B.A. 

Introductioii to Shakespeare. By Professor 
Dowden. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
8«.eet. 

BLACKIES JUNIOR SCHOOL 
SHAKESPEARE. For young students 
and for junior candidates in the Univer- 
sity Local Examinations, &c. Each f'cap 
8vo, cloth. 

Twelfth Night. Edited by Elizabeth Lee. Bd. 

Hamlet. Edited by L. W. Lyde, M.A. lOd. 

Macbeth. Edited by H. C. Notcutt, B.A. 8d. 

King John. Edited by F. E. Webb, B.A. 8d. 

The Tempest. Edited by Elizabeth Lee. Sd. 

The Merchant of Venice. Edited by George 
H. Ely,B.A. 8d. 

Maury the Etgbth. Edited by the same. 8d. 

-Oraiy tt0 Fifth, Edited by W. Barry, B.A. 

JUcbsrd the Second. Edited by the same. 8d. 
CoriolMUUM. Edited by Waiter Dent. IC^. 



Juliu OMar. Edited by the same. Set. 

As Ton Like It. Edited by Lionel W. Lyde, 
M.A. 6d. 

A Midsummer-Night's Dream. Edited by W. 
F. Baugust. SoT 

Cymbeliae. Edited by the same. lOd. 

BLACKIE'S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
Containing representative extracts from 
standard English authors, annotated for 
school use. Each f cap 8vo. 

Addison.— Sir Roger de Coverley. 

Edited by Frances £. Wilcroft. fcap 
8vo, doth, 1«. 

G0LD6HITH.— She Stoops to Conquer 
and Tlie Ciood-natnred Man. Ed- 
ited by Harold Littledale, M. A. Is. 

Milton.— Paradise liOSt. Edited by 
F. Gorse, M.A. Books I., II., and III., 
each Is. 

SooTT.— The Lay of tbe Iiast BUn- 
Strel. Complete, Is.; Cantoa L-IIL, 
doth, 9d.\ Cantos IV.-vL, 9d. 

ScoTT.— The liady of the Lake. Ed- 
ited by W. Keith LeaBk,M. A. 1«. 

Readings from Carlyle. Edited by 
W. Kdth Leask, M.A. Crown 8vo^ 
doth, 28. 6<2. 

The Citizen of the World. Select 
Letters. Edited by W. A. Brockington, 
M. A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

Essay on Addison. Edited by O. 
Sheldon, D.Litt. Crown 8vo, doth, 2s. 

JUNIOR SCHOOL CLASSICS. Each, 
with a few exceptions, 82 pages, with 
Biographical Sketch, Introductions, and 
Notes at end; paper, 2d.; cloth, 3d. 

Browniho.— The Red Piper of WamelfB. Ed- 
ited by 8. E. Winbolt,%.A. 

Campbbll.— Bongs and Ballads. Edited by 
W. Dent. 

Old Ballad.— Ohevy Chase. Edited by 8. E. 
Winbolt, B.A. 

CoLERiDOB.— The Rimo of tho AaeieBt Xari- 
ner. Edited by W. Dent. 

CowpicR.— John Oilpln, and other Poems Ed- 
ited by W. Dent. 

Goldsmith.— The Deserted Village. Edited 
by Elizabeth Lee. 

GoLDSKiTH.— The Traveller. Edited by 8. B. 
Winbolt, B.A. 

Gray.— The Elegy, Eton College Ode, and flit 
Bard. EditedbyElizabetbI.ee. 



Maoaulat.— Armada, Zvry^Battle of Haaeby; 
Battle of Lake RegUlvs; Horatiiui. 

Maoaulat. — Eoratiiu and Baitla of Lake 
Regllliu. In one volume. Cloth, 6d. 

Milton.— L'AUegro and n PoBseroM. Edited 
Y>7 C. ^. Bxo'iiiVEi«& M.A. 

HoU», pa.p«t, ^A.\ ^toS^ Wu ,^^Xo W, 
paper, ^.\ c\oVXi, ^ OmvV* 'SV,^ w, 
papeT, ad.\ c\o\,\i, *a.- 
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Junior School Shakespxabs— Con<d. 

Soon.— Tbe L*y of the Last MinttreL Cantos 
I., II., HI., IV., v., VI., each aeparately. 

SooTT.— The Lady of tiie Lake. Cantos I., II., 
III., IV., v., VI., each separately. 

Shakcspbark.— Selectioiis from As Ton Lihe 
It. Selections firom Jallus 0»sar. Selec- 
tions tiom the Merchant of Venice. 

WoanswoKTH.— Selections trom the Shorter 
Poema. Edited by W. Dent 

Burks.— The Cotter's Saturday Night, 4e. 
NoUMbtHowtext. 

Btroit.— flit Priaoner of Chillon. NoU$ b«' 
lowtext. 

LoHorELLOw.— Brangeline. Notet heiow text. 
Paper, Sd ; cloth. 4d. 



English Qrammar, 6tc. 

The PUPIL'S ENGLISH GEAMMAR: 
an Introduction to the study of English 
Grammar, based upon the Analysis of 
Sentences. F'cap 8vo, cloth, Is. €d. 

HIGHER ENGLISH: a Course of Eng- 
lish Study for Middle and Upper Forms. 
By David Campbell Fcap 8vo, cloth, 
U.M. 

LOWER ENGLISH: a Course of Eng- 
lish Study for Lower Forms. By David 
Campbell. Fcap 8vo, cl.. Is. 

HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH COMPOSI- 
TION EXERCISES. Short Stories, Sub- 
jects, and Hints for Essays, Rules and 
Models for Letters, fto. Fcap 8vo, 
cloth, 1«. 

STORIES AND ESSAYS. Carefully 
arranged and graduated Stories for Exer- 
cises, with classified Examples for Essays. 
Fcap 8vo, cloth, U. 

BAYNHAMS ELOCUTION: Selec- 
tions from leading Authors and Drama- 
tists. By Geo. W. Baynham. Grown 
8vo, cloth, 28. 6d. 

THE PRACTICAL ELOCUTIONIST. 
By John Forsyth. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2«. 6d. 



Modem Languages. 

MODERN FRENCH TEXTS. Edited 
by Francis Storr, RA., Chief Master of 
the Modem Side, Merchant Taylors' 
School. Each fcap 8vo, cloth, Is. 

Lettres d« Panl-IiOiils (Tonrler. 

E<lited by J. G. Anderson, B.A.Lond., 
prizeman in French. 

The €'4>artor Analn under Charles 
If., and other Historical Enays by Pinl 
de aaiat-Victor. Edited by FrMida 

Btorr. 



Yoyases en Zigzag. By Rodolpbc 
TOpffer. Edited hj Ascott K. Hope. 

The Siege of Paris. By Francisque 
Sarcey. Edited by F. B. Kirlsman, B. A. 

A FIRST FRENCH COURSE. By J. 
J. Beuzemaker, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Is. Qd. 

FLEUR DE MER. By Pierre Mael. 
Edited by J. Boielle, B.^s-L. F'cap 8vo, 
cloth. Is. 

FRENCH STORIES : a Reading-book 
for Junior and Middle Forms. With 
Notes, English Exercises, and Vocabu- 
lary, by Marguerite Ninet F'cap 8vo, 
cloth, 1«. 

READINGS IN FRENCH. By Mar- 
guerite Ninet. F'cap 8vo, cloth, 1«. 6d. 

FRENCH TAIiES FOR BEGINNERS. 
With complete Vocabularies. By Mar- 
guerite Ninet. Illustrated. F'cap 8vo, 
cloth, is. 

A MODERN FRENCH READER: 
Interesting extracts from contemporary 
French With Notes and Vocabulary 
by J. J. Beuzemaker, B.A. Fcap 8vo, 
cloth, \8. 

FRENCH UNSEENS FOR JUNIOR 
FORMS. Passages in Prose and Verse. 
Selected by D. S. Rennard, B.A. Paper, 
8d. 

FRENCH UNSEENS FOR MIDDLE 
FORMa Selected by & Pellissier, M.A. 
Fcap 8vo, cloth, 1«. 

FRENCH UNSEENS FOR UPPER 
FORMS. Selected by £. Pellissier, M.A. 
Fcap 8vo, cloth, l». 6d. 

FRENCH IRREGULAR VERBS, fully 
conjugated, with Notes and Appendices. 
By Marcel jEUwey. Paper, <kt 

HISTORICAL SKETCH OF FRENCH 
LITERATURE. By Marcel Rosey. Fcap 
8vo, cloth, !». 

A FIRST GERMAN COURSE. By 
A R. Lechner. Crown Sro, cloth. Is. Ga. 

GERMAN UNSEENS. Junior Section. 
Selected by D. S. Rennard, B.A. Paper, 
4d. 
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THE OXFORD MANUALS OF ENG- 
LISH HISTORY. Edited by C. W. C. 
Oinai), M.A. In f'cap 8vo volumes, with 
maps, &c.; cloth, Is. 

I. The Making of the EngllHli 
Nation, B.C. 5^a.d. 1135. By 0. G. 
Robertson, B.A. 

II. Kins and Baronage, a.d. 113&- 
1328. By W. H. Hutton, B.D. 

y. King and Parliament, a.d. 
1603-1714. By G. H. Wakeling, M.A. 

A SUMMARY OF BRITISH HIS- 
TORY. With Appendices. By the Rev. 
Edgar Sanderson, MJL. Crown Svo, 
cloth, \B. 

A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. By the Rev. Edgar San- 
derson, M.A. 476 pp., cloth, 2«. 6d. 

THE WARWICK HISTORY READ- 
ERS: Illustrated Reading Books in 
English History. Crown Svo, cloth. 

No. 1. Simple Stories firom Engliah History. 

Ott. 

No. II. Simple Stories firom English History. 
lOd. 

No. III. Stories from English History, B.C. 
6B-A.D. 1486. 1«. 

No. IV. Stories from En^^lsh History, 
148B-1688. U.4d. 

No. V. Stories from English History, 1688 
to Present Day. By J. H. Rose, M.A. 
1«. 6(2. 

No. VL History of England to 1608. By the 
Rev. Edgar Sandenion, M.A. is. 6d. 
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